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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SEC Tl 0 V 


Advertising pages 
that are news pages 


Did it ever occur to you that the advertising pages of a few maga- 
zines are as vitally interesting to their readers as the text pages? 


For instance, the thousands of men in every important walk of 
life who find recreation in hunting and shooting are very much 
interested in the development of modern firearms, and they natu- 
rally look for information on that subject in the advertising 
pages of FIELD AND STREAM, the representative Sportsmen’s 
Magazine of America. Likewise, the anglers look through 
FIELD AND STREAM’S advertising pages for fishing tackle news, 


and they will all see your advertising if it is there of what- 
ever nature it may be. 


That is why many advertisers who used space in FIELD AND 
STREAM ten years ago are using its columns to-day. 


The advertiser of anything that appeals to men cannot reach a 
more discriminating or liberal-buying class than the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM, the Magazine for Sportsmen by Sports- 
men—the magazine that enjoys the greatest prestige and the 
largest circulation of any monthly periodical in its field. 


We ask you to consider this suggestion seriously. 


RATES UPON APPLICATION 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 


35 WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 


New England Representatives: Western Representative: 
BARBER & PIERCE, W. A. ULLRICH, 
10 Post Office Sq., Boston. 87 Washington St., Chicago. 






Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


























THE JUNE 


FIELD=STREAM 


Will Contain an Article on 


THE BLACK BASS 


By Hon. W. E. MEEHAN of Pennsylvania 


This will be of unusual interest to all who are acquainted with this ." game fish 








i. : 
Among Other Good, Interesting and Timely Articles for This 
Early Summer Number Will Be 























CANOEING ON THE CRUISING 
SUSQUEHANNA THE SHENANDOAH 
By By 
Lewis E. Theis Alf T. Cline 
FISHING ON THE CANOEING ON THE 
FRENCH RIVER MISSISSIPPI 
By By 
W. T. Morrison A. T. Bennauer, Jr. 
CANOE AND GUN IN LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LITTLE STREAMS (Continued) 
By By 
Arthur L. Philbrick O. W. Smith 

















Order a Copy From Your Newsdealer Now 


15 Cents a Copy One Dollar Fijty Yearly 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of Fretp AND Stream and Ourpoors 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 a year, in advance, to any point in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, Samoa, Porto Rico, Cuba or Mexico. FOREIGN SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS $2.00 a year in advance. SINGLE COPIES 15 cents. 

THE NEWS TRADE supplied through the American News Company and all affiliated news agencies, and 
by International News Co., London. 


Address all correspondence and make remittances payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, INC., 35 West 2Ist Street, NEW YORK. 
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Where and How to Go 


Advertisements will be inserted under this heading at the rate of $6.00 an inch, $3.00 one-half inch. 








purchase atl sbarate,Ont., near SaultSte Marie,Can. 


Camp Hotel and Dining Room NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT but easy of access. Virgin fishing and shooting, perfect 
LANDS with permanent camps and summer homes boating, limitless canoe trips, beautiful scenery. All 
of various sizes and prices to rent, with privilege of the charms of the wilds, easily reached by ladies and 

children. Ideal locations for summer and autumn 
A delightful summering spot. Write, homes on beautiful Minnesota lakes. 


L. O ARMSTRONG, GEORGE RUPLEY, Duluth, Minn. 


Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 











In the Heart 


Summee, Live Gams PuotocrarHy, CANOEING, 











ote MAINE WOODS SHREWD RESORT 


ARE SITUATED THE ADVERTISERS 
Ripogenus Lake Camps WILL USE 


SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the 7 
State for fishing. Trout witt Rise To THe Fry att f Field and Stream 


Fing Scenrry. Gocd Accommodations, Good Table, THIS COMING SEASON 


Fast Launch for Convenience of Patrons, 





Send fer Circular and Map IT BRINGS RESULTS 
REGINALD C. THOMAS, “% Grant Farm, Via Roach River, Maine BECAUSE IT REACHES 
AFTER MAY ist ADDRESS IS 


CNESUNCOOK P. 0O., MAINE THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
























































“the ideal place to spend a 


Summer Vacation is on a Western Ranch.” 


On THE 101 RANCH 


one can lead the free and easy life of the western cowboy, gain 20 pounds in weight and go 
home with some color in one’s cheeks. 

We will furnish you comfortable quarters, a private saddle horse and cowboy equipments, 
the fat of the land for the camp with experienced and reliable men to guide and entertain 
you. Riding, roping, fishing, swimming, polo games and all kinds of out door sports and cat- 
tle round-ups. 

THE 101 RANCH is the largest farm and ranch in the United States, located in the gar- 
den spot of Oklahoma. Our herd of Buffalo is the finest in existence. 

If interested send for our free Booklet “On 101 Ranch” giving full information. (Those 
ordering only through curiosity enclose 10c in stamps. ) 

MILLER BROTHERS, 101 RANCH, 
BLISS, OKLAHOMA. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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| For Bass 
Get Into a New Country~ 



















Soir FICES;} 


ee oy So. 3d | 


Robert St. 
na IN? Clark St. 
Bae 445 Main St. 








Try~ Along the SOO LINE 
in the Northwest this Year 








In MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN or DAKOTA 





Send 2 cents for Hunting and Fishing folder to W. R. CALLAWAY, General 
Passenger Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HADDON HALL 


cAtlantic City 


New Jersey 


9 


DIRECTLY FACING THE OCEAN 









































OPEN ALL THE YEAR> 








NOTED FOR ITS 
Complete Equipment 
Courteous Service, and 
Homelike Surroundings 
























“and Bower «6p LW REEDS) C(@ LIPPINCOTT 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 

















FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


LVvew Ocean House 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 








The most magnificent modern summer hotel on the 
North Shore. 


The New Ocean House i's but thirty minutes from Boston 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. Its 
situation is delightful. 


Among other attracitons tt has to offer arc safe surf-bath- 
ing, sailing, fishing, and the finest roads for driving, 
riding, and automobiling in America. Boarding stable 
and garage on premises. 


Concerts by a superb orchestra every afternoon and 
evening during the season. 


Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 
Select patronage. 


Write for booklet and other information. 


Ainslie &§ Grabow 


Proprietors 





Address until June 1st, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. After that 
date, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING 


RESORTS of EASTERNSNORTHERN 
NEWENGLANDo"4he MARITIME PROVINCES 


REACHED BY THE 


MLUSTRATED DESCRIPTWE 
PAMPHLETS (CON TUNING COWLETE 
MAPIHAVE BEEN ISSUED UN- 
DEP THE FOLLOWING TITIESAND 
WU BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT 
OZ YN STAMPS FOR EACH BOOK. 


ALL ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS*LAKES AND 
STREAMS-T0 THE FISH AND 
Game COUNTRYorNEW ENG 
LAND CANADA AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES * 
MERRIMACK VALLEY-LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION Days 
In SOUTHERN NEWHAMPSHIRE 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 


PORTFOLIOS >= 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES OF NewENGLAND 
Picturesque NewENGLAND 


HISTORIC MISCELLANEOUS 


THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
HuDSON, 

WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
6 CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


Resorts forTHE 


Vacationist Illus “FREE 


Parsons EREE 


COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW From MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'SEYE VIEW of LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6f FOR EACH. 
20P08T CARDS or MLW ENGLAND SCENERF 
OW BOSTON 1,0 MAINE sewr on reecewr of SO cENTS IN STAMPS 


For Att PuBtications APPLY 


° 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT BaM.R.R. BOSTON Mass. 


DS FLANOERS CEN 2 FASSR & TICKET ACTN 
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TENNIS 





BOATING FISHING 























OLD POINT COMFORT 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The most delightfully situated and comfortable resort on the coast. 
Game preserve of 10,000 acres for the hotel guests, exclusively. 
Interesting illustrated booklets free. Address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Mgr. - - FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


100 Score Cards for Bridge sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 








See America First 


LEARN SOMETHING 
OF THE GREAT 
WEST; SEE THE 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Come to Colorado 
























“f . between 
. THE WONDERLAND | 
‘Ei OF OUR CONTINENT | CHICAGO ST.PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Grandest Scenery 
The Most Perfect Climate 


| | He COLORADO @ 
 |SOUTHERN RY. 





KANSAS CITY 
AND OMAHA 


CHICAGO 




















% has issued a series of beautifully GREAT 
4 illustrated booklets descriptive of 
rz this fascinating country. Send six — WE STE WA® 


cents in stamps to cover postage ROUTE Raimay 








T. E. FISHER, Gen'l Pass. Agent P = 
Denver, Colo. . J.P.ELMER GEN. PasscrAct. 


ST.PAUL MINN. 
























Please say you saw it in Fieid and Stream 






FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


| The ERIE and The Sportsman 


@ A double-track short cut to fishing delights. A short 
run on the most picturesque railroad of the East to 
Sportsmen’s Paradise. 

q@ The best fresh-water fishing akin to the Metropolitan 
District is reached by ERIE lines. These span from 
Manhattan into the fastnesses of Orange and Sullivan | 
counties, New York, and Pike and Wayne counties, 
Pennsylvania. ERIE expresses carry you quickly from 
the city to the half-hidden delights of coursing rivers, | 
mountain brooks and lakes. 








mi 



















Here are a few ERIE treats: 


@ Greenwood Lake, forty-five miles from the City Hall, 
New York, is the abiding place of Black Bass and 
Pickerel throughout the season. ee 

@ Glemmere Lake, three miles from Chester, N. Y., and 
fifty-six miles from New York City, has fine Pickerel 
fishing in May and June. The Black Bass is biting 
there the whole season long. 

@ Lake Mombasha, Round Lake and Long Lake, a trio 
clustered about Monroe, N. Y., fifty miles from the city, 
are densely populated with Black Bass and Pickerel. 

@ The whole course of the kingly Delaware from Deposit, 
Long Eddy, and including Shohola, Lackawaxen, 
Narrowsburg, Cochecton, Callicoon, Pond Eddy, Lord- 
ville and Hancock, is the raceway of the Black Bass, 
who finds his home in the twistings of the river. 

@ Between these and within stalking distance of every 
ERIE station in this territory, the Brook Trout, speckled 

beauty of the lot, awaits the fisherman. 


FISHING ON THE PICTURESQUE ERIE 


This is a rare book for the fisherman, 100 pages between covers. 
A host of illustrations, maps and descriptive matter fills its pages. 
Any ERIE ticket agent in New York City or Brooklyn will supply 
you with acopy. Asan alternative write, with four cents postage, to 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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All the Famous 


TROUT STREAMS 








Northern Michigan 


d the many lakes, accurate 
riptions, how to reach 
. hotel accommodations, 
guides, etc., contained in 


“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 


an illustrated booklet every 
fisherman should have ssued 








by the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Address: 
C.L. LOCKWOOD, 6. D. A., 
Dept. “A” 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Send 3c. in stamps for 1906 issue of 
‘MICHIGAN IN SUMMER,” containing 
a host of photographs of Northern Michigan 


Summer Resorts 














Please say you 


saw it in Field and Stream 
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FISHING!!! 


Northern Maine Trout - 
ogue 
Is THE PicKerel 
erc 
Home of Record | ,°r° 


Season Opens About May 10. 


Upwards of 1,000 Lakes and 
Streams are reached by the 


‘*‘In the Maine Woods’’ 


Ninth Annual Edition. 
192 pages, about 130 beautiful half-tone illustrations 
from actual photographs. Cover and two inserts in 
three color 
Copy mailed anywhere for 1O cents 
im stamps to cover postage 










ddress 


GUIDE BOOK 112, BANGOR, MAINE. 
C. C. BROWN, Gen'l Pass’r Agent. 


A 2,000,000 ACRE FISH AND GAMB PRESERVE 
interspersed with 1,200 lakes and rivers. Speckled 
trout, black bass and Balmon trout abound. Mag- 
nificent canoe trips. A paradise for the camper and 
angler. Altitude nearly 2,000 feet above sea level. 
Pure and exhilarating atmosphere. 

A beautifully illustrated publication giving full description, maps. 
etc , sent free on application to . 
G. W. VAUX, Room 917, Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, I) 
F P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York. N.Y. 
T. H. HANLFY, 360 Washington St , Boston, Mass 
W. ROBINSON, s60 Park Bu'fding, Pittsburg, Pa 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, Montreal. 


Or to 
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Something About 


Newsdealers 








The Newsdealer is the legitimate sub- 
scription agent for the magazines. In 
some cases he recognizes this fact 
and makes extra profits BY TAKING 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS in addi- 
tion to his regular weekly and monthly 
sales. 

Any regular newsdealer who writes to 
us at once will receive a subscription 
proposition which will interest him and 
prove a money-maker. 


You, OUR READERS, will do your 
newsdealer a kindness by calling his at- 
tention to this notice. 


Circulation Dept., 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


35 West 2ist St., 
New York. 
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Trout Time 


in the PERE MARQUETTE COUNTRY 


The season opens in Michigan 
May 1. Reports from the streams 
indicate an early. resump- 
tion of business by the brook, 
rainbow and German Brown 
trout, of which there are un- 
limited numbers in the Lower 
Michigan waters. 
A request addressed to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 
Pere Marquette Railroad, 
350 Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich., 
will bring you a copy of Fishing 
and Hunting in Michigan, 
booklet of 52 pages, illustrated 
in color, giving information of 
the good fishing and hunting 
territory of the state 






















2™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 
oon | ainer 


A plain, in snatieel and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subserviensé to the gun 
afield. Acknowled, ed by authoritissand amateurs 
alike the most practical book On training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer of 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is up to 
date andstands unequaled, the ee ee 












‘ i “itig ciate. 





New EDITION Just OuT.—ILLUSTRATED. 
Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spu 
theories, based on practical experience throusbest 
Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. oy ostpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $]. nely cloth bol 
AND GOLD EMBOSSED, ? ‘50. ADDRESS :~ 


ED, F. MABERLEIN, JR., MePhersen, Kass! 


in Field and Stream 
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Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No advertisement accepted for less than firty cents. Display 

advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.75 

to advertisements may be sentin care cf FIELD AND STREAM if so desired 


an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Answers 














of 


schools 








as shore front properties are 


timber, 1 
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CONNECTICUT. 


located in the best section, neal 
five miles from New York City, 
& H. R. R.; electric trolley to 
e-eighth mil of property Grounds 





acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet 





iutiful Housatonic River Improvements 

the house containing fourteen rooms 

it a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage- 

nd other building Pear, apple and other 
trees it bundance; excellent water; churches 
near b Good shooting for ducks, rai 

ffed grouse good fishing for striped bass 
h, et The river affords endid facilities 


Pe Price $1°?.000 Adress G t care of 


and Stream 


FLORIDA. 


property on Lake Monroe, at head of navi 


inns River Good hunting and fish 
containing 50 or 60 rooms 


other Florida properties in the mountain 


section of the State when the hunting 
fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
to Southern California Address Florid 


House, care of Field and Stream 


LONG ISLAND. 


acres of land forming a point and connected 


mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
purposes, known as Duck Island, and 
almost to the water edge. All spots that 


ire encroached upon by salt water are protected by 


walls flegant protected harbor with 15 
water at low tide Elevations up to 10 
: 7 


command elegant views of Long Island Sound 
and Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and _ fine 


ck shooting in season Fine } 


beach. This 
an be purchased for i and within 
ars it would probably be worth double the 
coming very 











and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island, Address E. A. D., care 
Field and Stream. 


acres of Lloyd's Neck, good xh land 2 ie 





beach front, half the land Llance 
ight in large fresh wate . This 
make a fine country estate anyone 





fi farm, good shoot fishing 
ntages of a first-class water front, and 
evht for $175,000. Address E. H. B 
nd Stream 
pat lis SO acres Sightly situated 


Island Sound and Connecticut shore 
of shade, fruit, and ornamental 
large, well-preserved, old-fash 
in 1814, good barns and outbuild 











e well-stocked trout ponds 
No hook has been dropp 
> vears Ponds and hatchery are 
1) well, which flitws 52 gals. pei 
wate mvaryving in temperature 
L dee nal which gives water communi 
with th Sound Istate is convenient to 
ne is so abundant in season Price 


Address J. H. K., care of Field and Stream 


itleman’s place at Oyster Bay, where President 
it has his summer home consists of 35 
desirable well located, improved property; 


short drive of the station; modern 18-room 
every improvement, spacious parlor and hall 
dining-room. artistic library, detached half 
harb * $20,000. Buildings alone 
than price asked for whole Address 
care of Field and Stream. 








MAINE. 


Modern cottage, 11 rooms Hot and cold water 
on both floors; three open fireplaces; stable; ice- 
ed; 10 acres of land at Andover, Maine, the 
healthiest and most beautiful village in the State 
Fifteen fine trout brooks well stocked; good wood- 
cock and partridge shooting C'welve miles only 
from Rangeley Lakes Publie library, 7,000 vol 
umes: two mails a day: long distance telephone—in 
short, one of the loveliest homes in the world—all 
at half cost Address P. F. D., care of Field and 








MICHIGAN. 





biout t kor sa nt st in a fishing 
ranch, Gr rraverse county, Michigan kine 
fly-fishing for brook trout Cold spring brook and 
large pond well stocked with wild fish Complete 
fish-cultural equipment House, orchard, irrigated 
garden, all in running orde1 P. O., telegraph and 
railroad station within one-half milk Wild streams 
and lakes in easy reach. Present owner wishes to 
keep one-third one-half interest Organization 








complete For full information, terms, et apply 
o James B. MeKay, Detroit, Mich 


NEW JERSEY. 


About 700 acres mountain land near Tuxedo Park 
splendid natural haunt for quail, partridges and 


woodcock; trout stream. Price, $25,000 

Eight miles from Port Jervis, N. ¥ 100 acres; 
one mile of good trout brook; splendid quail and 
partridge shooting, also other game Price on ap- 


plication Address P. J. N. Y., care of Field and 
Stream. 


NEW YORK. 


A gentlema and fishing lodge of 800 
acres, five n ! railroad station at Wa- 
warsing, containing lake of about six acres, stocked 
With trout, and several miles of trout streams run- 
ning through virgin forest The lodge, overlooking 
the lake, contains six bedrooms, living and dining 
room, two bathrooms and three servants’ rooms. 
Log cabin adjacent to lodge has four bedrooms, one 
living and dining room and bathroom. Casino, on 
lake bank, has billiard table, ete Running water 
through all buildings. arriage house, ete. Farm 
house. with barns, wagon sheds, etc., on property 


Address Lodge, care of Field and Stream 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Lycoming County, Pa A magnificent location 


for game and trout preserve Nearly 5,000 acres 
fairly well stocked with deer, bear. pheasants and 
rabbits. Streams give fairly od trout fishing 








With a little protection this would soon become the 
tinest game and trout preserve in the State These 
lands | ige,”’ formerly 





famous “Ogontz 
owned t Jay Cooke tight miles from 
station of N. Y H. R. R. R Price $4.00 per 
ere Guide will show interested parties over the 
tract Address W. E., care of Field and Stream. 





~ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


On the ec 
shooting in 


.. 2... 4 


500 acres, affording fishing and 
t variety Price $15,000 Address 
Field and Stream 





WISCONSIN. 


Eighty acres near village of Knapp, partly im 
proved. No buildings Nice site for trout pond 
poultry farm or summer residence. $1,600. Address 
. C. F., care of Field and Stream 














Numbers and initials count as words. 





Sale, Want and Exchange 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, 
No advertisement accepted for less than 
advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.7 

to advertisements may be sent in care of 


ayable strictly in advance. 
fty cents. Display 

an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Answers 

IELD AND STREAM if so desired. 








ENGLISH SETTERS—A fine litter, whelped January 28, 
905. Picture and pedigree. Best of breeding. Fred 
J. Thompson, Prophetstown, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Four English Beagle pups. Sired by Fame 
68356. Right for fall training. Male, $10. Female, $5. 
Address, Geo. F. Burwell, Atlantic, Pa. 


FOR SALES—porting Goods and Gun business with light 
hardware department. Splendid location in Central state. 

Large, pootieahle business can be done by right party. Owner 

retiring. Address, V. K., care of Fretp AND STREAM. 


NE Ww AND FAMOUS METHOD with scent bait. Formul® 

for catching trout, salmon, pickerel, togue and perch- 
Price, 25 cents. The greatest thing ever discovered for fish- 
ermen. Jesse Bentley, Arlington, Vermont. 





IW ISH you would let me write and tell 

derful root that I discovered on one o my hunting trips 
that cured my indigestion of twenty years’ standing. Also 
cure for tobacco habit. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla, ° 


you about a won- 


FOR SALE—Lemon 1 and white Pointer. ~ Good quail dog. 
Price, $15. Roy Dershimer, Pittston, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Dogs, Hogs, Pigeons, Ferrets, Belgian Hares. 


8 cents forty-page illustrated catalogue. C. G. Lloydt, 


Dept. V, Sayre, Pa. 

TO EXCHANGE—A fine 
camera or lens of superior make. J. 
S J 


Ithaca gun, new, for bicyc le, 
Alden Loring, Owego, 


GET NEXT TO NATURE. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Salmon Fishing. 
ENGLISH SETTERS AND POINTERS—Grown dogs and 
puppies, elegible, combining blood of greatest champions. 
Pittsy vania Kenne ls, Worlds, Va. 


Camp Aiken, Patten’ ~ Pond 
Address, W. F. Aiken. Fine Trout and 

























If you do, get a copy of my book, 
‘‘Canine Remedies and How to Use 
Them.” It contains full instructions, 
enabling you to doctor your pets at 
home. Mention this paper and ll 
send you the book free. 

DR. A. C. DANIELS, 174 Milk Street, Boston. 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Remedies for 

home treatment of horses, cattle,dogs,cats, sheep 
and swine are sold by all druggists and dealers. 


Insist on having Daniels’, the best. 














WORM EXPELLER. 





DR. DANIELS’ 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH,FOR SALE—One year ok 

Fine spec imen. Yard broken. Registered number 9400 
By Bracken o’ Leck, out of Albert’s Victoria; she byJAlbert 
Rumney Ranger out of Torrington Daisy. ‘The father took 
lst in Limit, Open. Winners in the Westminster Kennel Clu 
shown at New York in 1905. The mother took 2nd Oper 
3rd Limit there in 1905, and 2nd Open, 2nd Limit there j 
1906. Both parents thoroughly trained. Write to Fish 
Wood, 33 West 47th St., New York City. 


r -OIN’ r ER PUPPIE Ss FOR 8 ALE—F ully pedigreed. Price 


reasonable. For prices, etc., address H. F. McAfee, Me 
cersburg, Pa. 
POCKE T KEY-RING SCREWDRIVERS of hardens 


steel, 5-64 thick, 24 inches long; substantial, practical to 
indispensable i in camp, field or business for adjusting, pryiw 
or emergency. Ten cents. James F. Shepard, 33 Sump 
Park, Rochester, N. 

BASS}F ISHING—Trailing flies on hair-loop snells, $1 
dozen. John Norman, Wes:mount, Quebec, Canada. 
ENOUGH “PRESERVO” LIQUID postpaid to keep li) 
shiners till€nmeeded. Price, 25 cents. G. A. Quimby 

Co., Druggists, Laconia, N. H. 


BRAIDED METAL FISHING LINES for deep_ trollix 

without sinkers. Strong, pliable, non-kinking. Reels lil 
silk line. The most successful deep-water trolling line 
the world. Send for samples and circulars. Discount 
Jobbers and Dealers. Metal Line Mfg. Co., 1099 Daws 
St., New York City. 


DOGS AND HOGS FOR SALE~—All kinds—Pigeons, Fe 
rets and Rabbits. Send 8 cents for catalogue. Chark 
H. Landis, 510 Moss St., Reading, Pa. Dept. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled} tv registry. J 
Morris, Easton, Pa. 


THE UTILITY KENNELS 


BATH, HR. Y. 


Offers some choice high-bred English Setters and Pointer 
thoroughly trained and untrained. Bitches in whelp and 
puppies. Place orders now for your next season’s shoot 
ing dog and companion or for puppy for self-education 
during the long summer days of your vacation. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N.Y. 




















For Sale in Wisconsin 


ACRES in village of Star Prairie, St. Croix Co 
80 about 40 miles from St. Paul ¢ apolis 
Fine old large house in good 
trout brook running through place, st« 





trout. Can be made to pay big as a Fis 

will make an ideal country home. Good lak 

wan a short drive from place. Price, $4, 000. 
A. HARDING, Hvupson, Wis., ” Adminis 


trator. | 

















Have Youa Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
Book on Dogs; How to 





ta Dog, and “A Yellew Dog’s Love 
fy / for a Niggor™’ (famous poem). We will 

/ send you all of the above for 0c just te ad- 
i vertise Sergeant’s Famous Do 
Big Remedies. Address POLK MILLE 
Wy Le DRUG CO. 856 Main St. Richmond, Va. 


BOO K 


ON 
Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedamdapproved! Forty Years’ Experienct 


DISTEMPER CURE (Comb). Drain $1.00 

MANGE CURE.... ; Nene: -50 Single Remedis 

ECZEMA CURE. . eal ep aeae 0 sent | y_mall 

A , . “ 

WORM EXTERMINATOR. .. 50 pene 

TONIC PILLS. F 5 

CONDITION PILLS 3 cu receipt of el 

EYE LOTIO ‘25 

FLEA REPELLER AND DISINF. ‘50 

SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF..: °50 ~ 3. 5 
$5.00 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remed! 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Ke” 
— 
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Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes | 


ARE| THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


We also manufacture specially 
eg foods for 
Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Birds, Fish 
Send for Catalogue “ Dog Cul- 
ture’ which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, ken- 
neling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters 
on Cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.), LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ADVERTISING 








Smooth Fox Terriers 


Our Record for 1905 


Weexhibited at sixteen (16) shows during the year, winning 








S52... . . -Birsts 
25... . . Seconds 

Fe. ee se > oe 
25... .. . Championships 
42... . . Specials 


Also, Produce Stakes for Smooths, and Team Prize 
wherever offered. 

During the year 1905 Sons and Daughters of our Stud 
Dogs won more Firsts and Championships than the Pro- 
duce of all other Sires of Smooths in America combined. 

Usually have young stock for sale. 


THE SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas. 














Finnigan’s 
Clearance Sale 
Catalogue and Logic 


On Pointers and Setters; trained on 
Woodcock, Partridge and Quail; great- 
est bargains. Here’s your chance to 
get a Finnigan Dog. 

Ten cents for postage. 


GREENE, N. Y. 



















The Medicines That Cure 


The C. 5. R. Co. have added to their list of Remedies the 


c. S. R. Worm Cure 


as a Companion to the 


C. S. R. Distemper Cure 


These Remedies are Guaranteed Cures for Distemper 
and Worms, and once used no dog owner will be 
without them in his Keanel. 


500. and $1.00 Sizes. Postpaid. 


Send for 16 Page m on Distem and 
Handsome 1 ~~ ad Wining T Dogs. 


C. 8. f. COMPANY, 503 W. 140th St, i. ¥. CITY 
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' VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 


FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRISTMILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 
Talking Parrots, Pigeons, Angora Kit- 


PETS : tens, Gold Fish. Aquariums and sup- 


plies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 
J. HOPE, 38 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia. 








Fine Bred Ree Singing Canaries 








WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Peinters 


Do@s BOARDED AND CONDITIONED For Bewcn Snows 
Bench Show aad Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 








Gordon Setters For Sale 









7% an A., Max A., $50 

, Felix A., Flora Fe 

. , Whelped Fe 1906, Ma 

ex Nancy A., 84204 ice, males, $25 

At Stup, Ch. Teddy A., ¢ , $2 
84202, $15 

MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, 
Woopsury, N. J. 








SIRIUS HENNELS 


(Registered with American Kennel Club.) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


Young stock and house breken dogs for sale, 
At stad—Murray's Christie, No. 89956. Fee, $10. 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. 
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in Field and Stream 
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een and Other Hunting © Pictures in Water Color 


1—Caught Napping 
2—Making a Double 
7 - Steady 


3—The Canada Goose 
4—The Goose Hunter 
8—Fighting Blue Grouse 


5—Satisfied 
6—Shooting from a Sneak Boat 

















NO. 8—-FIGHTING BLUE GROUSE 


Perfection Attained in Sportman’s Art 


These pictures combine the best talent of 
six different artists. ‘The water color work 
is by S. A. Thors. Flying Ducks, Geese 
and Grouse drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt. 
By this combination I have produced a set 
of pictures that surpass any shooting pic- 
tures ever produced by 2 single artist. The 
pictures are 16x20 in. on imported What- 
man paper 22x28. Price, $2.00 each; two 
for $3.50. 

Pictures sent prepaid by 
refunded if not satisfactory. I will send 
you FREE a set of hatf-tone reproductions 
5x7 to give you a better idea of the pictures. 
I want Agents to canvass the sportsmen in 
every town in the United States. The pic- 
tures sell at sight. 


mail. Money 








Copyright 1906 by E. Hendrich. 


WHAT THE SPORTSMEN SAY ABOUT THEM: 


pictures are superb.”"—A. F. 
Omaha, Neb. 


“Your 
3L0om, “Omaha Bee,” 


“Your pictures are certainly true to life.” 
— McBrayer-Moore, Westmoreland Stock 
Farm, Danville, Ky. 


have won the admiration 
’—Euiot F. Ray, 
Pueblo, 


“Your pictures 
of all callers at my office.’ 
Secretary Pueblo Shooting Club, 
Colo. 


“Your pictures are certainly works of 
art and beyond anything of their kind I 
have seen for a long time.”—Dr. FE. W. 
ApAMson, Calumet Hospital, Douglas, 
Ariz. 


E. HENDRICH, Washington, Missouri (Permerly 218 Bast 18th St., New York City) 
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The HON. W. E. MEEHAN 


(Commissioner of Fisheries of Pennsylvania) 


Mr. Meehan is already well known to our readers as a versatile 


writer. A splendid article on the Black Bass, written by him, will 
appear in our June number. 
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A SOUTH MISSOURI BASS STREAM 


DESCRIPTIVE OF ANGLING IN A 


FEEDER 


OF THE MERAMEC, AND OF A FAMOUS 


LOCAL CHARACTER 


By M. C. DOBSON 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ENDING its way, now swiftly, 
\W now lazily,through the foot- 
hills of the Ozark Mountains, 

down a charmingly wild and primitive 
valley, Brazil Creek pours its shining 
waters into the Upper Meramec: River, 


some seventy-five miles southwest of St. 


Louis. And from the waters of the 
Meramee myriads of small-mouth black 
bass push their way up the sparkling 
Brazil to spend the summer months, 
reveling in its cool, rushing current. 

_ With its deep pools, its eddies, its rocks, 
its overhanging banks and_ rippling 
shoals, and with its banks free from 
brush and its exceptionally clear water, 
Brazil Creek offers an ideal retreat for 
these wary fish. When the apparition of 
a fisherman appears upon the waters, 
it can be instantly discovered and away 
scurry the bass to the safe depths of the 
pools and beneath the banks, scorning 


fly and minnow, and he who fishes suc- 
cessfully must indeed be a “determined 
angler.” But the determined angler 
surely has his reward along Brazil, and 
it rests not in a heavy creel, but in the 
exultation of having outwitted, during 
a long day, somewhere near a dozen 
small-mouths, ranging from half a pound 
to two pounds, and, perchance, three. 

For twenty-five miles or more Brazil 
Creek flows through forest and field, be- 
neath high cliffs; over huge rocks; 
through deep, slow channels; over shin- 
ing gravel bars; plunging over jams of 
driftwood and masses of rocks, before 
reaching the Meramec. Its banks are 
bordered by open forests of lofty hard- 
wood trees; by cornfields, clover mead- 
ows and pastures. Its valley is, per- 
haps, half a mile wide, on both sides 
shut in by a heavily-wooded range of 
rock-strewn hills some three hundred 








CATCHING 


NOT ALWAYS PURE 


NECESSARY 


feet high. It is a cozy valley this, and 
with its primitive atmosphere, its pros- 
perous little farms, its splendid trees 
and rugged hills, it presents entrancing 
pictures in the rose light of dawn, and 


when the sun sinks with its mellow, 
golden light flooding the countryside. 


Being in no part of its devious length 
of sufficient size for a boat or even 
canoes, the stream must be fished by 
walking and wading, which is the ideal 
way to angle. The trout fisherman 
finds the keen enjoyment of his de- 
lightful sport not alone in the trout 
he creels, but in the joyous streams 
down whose lengths he wanders through 
ever-changing scenery that fills his soul 
with - peace and happiness unknown 
to the lake or boat angler. As the nature- 
loving angler, may the good Lord de- 
liver the poor fishes from those that are 
not, wanders beside Brazil’s waters he 
finds something to delight his eyes and 
ears at every step. Irom early dawn 
to late dusk the glories of field and wood 
and stream are before him. Bird music 
fills the breeze that is laden with the 
perfume of flowers and bursting vege- 
tation. Gray squirrels dart among the 


vines of the cliffs or drink saucily from 


MINNOWS 





IN MANY 





BUT 


HIGHLY 
MISSOURI STREAMS 


FUN, 


the stream. From the grain fields 
comes the piping of quail. Down the 
creek a rattling kingfisher rises from the 
water after an unsuccessful plunge. A 
vigorous bass leaps for a skimming fly, 
Crows flap cawing overhead. A hawk 
startles all bird life with a sudden scream. 
And above and through all the music 
of the water along this peerless little 
stream! 

The inhabitants of the ‘‘ Brazeel,” 
as it is locally called, are kind, generous 
folk, who open their doors to a way- 
faring fisherman with true Missouri 
hospitality, and provide bed and board 
for small remuneration. And among 
them dwells a renowned character of the 
valley, Albert Iirchofer, an angler, a 
guide, a philosopher and rare story- 
teller. Ka’hofer, as he is familiarly 
called by the natives, it was, who found 
it profitable to open up the valley to the 
city angler and keep a few boarders in 
his little square cottage that nestles 
among the peach trees not a hundred 
yards from the stream. His adapta- 
bility as a guide, his skill as an angler, his 
untiring fondness for the sport, and his 
story-telling powers, together with his 
gift of quaint philosophy, soon attracted 
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A SOUTH 





to him a dozen or so determined anglers. 
And Ka’hofer, sixty years old, grizzled 
and shrunken, with his bushy beard, 
his quaint manner of speech, and _ his 
indefatigable energy in securing for his 
patrons a few days of splendid sport 
when they visit Brazil, has made himself 
indispensable to them. 

A day spent with Ka’hofer, in pursuit 
of the bass, is no dull one. Up with the 
birds; a breakfast of fresh and 
delicious bacon, cured by Mrs. Kirchofer, 
with maple chips, hot biscuits and 
black coffee, out on the kitchen porch; 
and the angler is off up stream behind 
Ka’hofer’s fat Percheron mares that are 
the delight of his heart. You rattle 
away up beyond Anthony Mills, and then 
alight for the long fish, down stream. 
Ka’hofer takes you to a swirling pool. 
“You'll get one sure,” he says, 
there’s a big one in here, and half a dozen 
smaller ones.” 
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BASS STREAM 





Without more ado your little “top- 
water” minnow is cast neatly into 
an eddy, and with straight line you 
wait for the strike. Hardly does the 
minute pass when your line suddenly 
tightens, the tip of the rod bends, the 
reel clicks and you _ strike—but too 
soon. The minnow is torn from the 
big fellow’s mouth and you swear softly, 
and with deference to the bass, at the 
irretrievable loss. But before many 
vasts you strike quick enough to hook 
a half-pounder, and then you get all the 
longed-for thrills. What a game fellow 
he is! It takes several minutes to sub- 
due him and slide him safely into the 
net. Then you go down to the next 
pool and find Ka’hofer taking out a 
nice pounder, and*soon the creel straps 
begins to press on your shoulder. 

So on you go, taking the fighting bass 
here and there, until your guide and host 
drives down with the mares and takes 
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BASS WATER ON 


THE MERAMEC 


BRAZIL CREEK FLOWS INTO 
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BEAUTIFUI 


STREAM 
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you to a crystal spring. After Ka’hofer 
puts on “dry socks,” which procedure 
lowers the bourbon in your flask a good 
two-thirds, a fire is built. You fry 
the sweet country bacon to a crisp, drop 
the freshly-caught bass into the siz- 
aling skillet, and carefully cook them 
a golden brown. With tomatoes, picked 
from a nearby garden, and bread, you 
set to and greedily devour the most 
delicious dinner you have ever eaten. 

Out to the stream again in the after- 
noon you return, and when you get 
to the little cottage for an eight o’clock 
fish supper, you find that you have 
taken in all some twelve or fourteen 





AND 





STREAM 


was coming. He rushed for the roots 
of the sycamore, but you stopped him, 
and he turned toward the head of the 
pool. Again you held him, and from 
the depths of the pool he rose to the 
surface and leaped, not once, but twice, 
shaking his gleaming body savagely. 
How you reeled up the slack that he 
had won! Then away he went to the 
foot of the pool, and up and down, 
and the rod arched and strained, the line 
hissed, and the reel buzzed. Another 
leap and he fell back exhausted, and 
you reeled him, weakly flopping, close 
in to the gravel bar and slipped the 
net under him. How you did gloat over 














BRAZIL CREEK 


THE STREAM MUST BE 
WALKING 


lusty bass. Is that slow fishing? Why, 
one of them weighs over two pounds, 
and you had a furious set-to with him! 
It was in the deep, round pool beneath 
the leaning sycamore that you hooked 
him. How carefully you approached 
the pool, and you crouched low as you 
sent your minnow out to the edge of the 
eddy. Perfectly still you kept. and 
then came the hoped-for strike. You 
had him fast with a turn of the wrist, 
and you stepped up to the water’s 
edge to wage the battle that you knew 


WHICH IS THE 





FISHED BY WADING AND 


IDEAL WAY TO ANGLE 


him! That bass alone was worth the 
journey and the work, you say. And 
all true anglers will agree with you. 
The trout fisherman scorns angling 
for bass. and is firm in his unbelief of 
their gameness. But should he _ fish 
down the length of Brazil, now wading 
now crouching along the banks, casting 
his flies or small minnow, and _ taking 
bass from the pools and the riffles, every 
fish that he hooks giving him a lively 
and spectacular fight, he will lie awake 
half the night trying to make up his 
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mind which is the gamiest and wariest, 
his beloved fontinalis or the small- 
mouth bass of Brazil Creek. 

The writer has told of angling with 
the minnow alone. This is the bait 
Ka’hofer now invariably uses, although 
the fly is effective and the bass rise 


ALBERT 


MISSOURI 








BASS 


STREAM 7 


ing but flies, and those of his own tying. 

Fly-fishing is, indeed, the highest, 
gentlest, and cleanest form of angling; 
but there are conditions and seasons and 
opportunities when it has no advantages 
over a minnow or even other bait. 
Along this stream such care must be 





KIRCHOFER 


A TYPICAL SOUTH MISSOURI FISHERMAN AND AN 


HOUR'S CATCH Of} 


quickly to a well-placed cast. But the 
old angler now complains of his eye- 
sight and snarls his flies and plays 
havoe in general with light fly tackle, 
although in clear water he can place 
a long cast as neatly and deftly as any 
expert. A few years ago he used noth- 


SMALL-MOUTH 





BLACK BASS 


exercised in approaching the places where 
the bass are lying and in throwing a cast 
that the whipping of the water with a 
fly-rod, unless done with the utmost 
skill, tends more often to send the bass 
into hasty retreat than it does to getting 
minnow 


a rise. The small can be 





8 FIELD 


handled so much more easily and with 
fairer success that its use is generally 
practised, except on certain stretches 
of water, where there is cover for the 
angler and room overhead for long 
casting. Using the minnow on Brazil 
creek is not like fishing with the same 
bait on lakes or broad rivers. You 
do not throw a tremendously long cast 
with a great splash, and then reel it 


swiftly in until some hungry large- 
mouth bass grabs it. On “ Brazeel” 





AND 


STREAM 


sport on this stream, or others similar 
to it. 

For fly-fishing the writer has found 
the brown flies very successful late in 
the evenings. Coachman, March brown, 
brown doe, brown drake, brown hackle, 
and Montreal are all killing. The fly 
should not be too large and the angler 
must be able to cast deftly with 
twenty to forty feet of line. And if he 
has a four-ounce rod he cannot find 
pleasanter sport than to flail for goggle- 








KA’HOFER ON 


FROM ITS 


you use the finest of tackle and small, 
active minnows, and you cast gently 
into the pools and the riffles almost 
as you would with a fly. And here the 
bass are wary and your cast must be 
perfect and manipulated skillfully, or 
you will never hook a fish. Some 
anglers give up easily when fishing such 
streams, without goed excuse. 

Practice in casting very light lures 
counts here, as elsewhere, and perfect 
control of the light rod and reel is very 
necessary. One who has mastered the 
art of manipulating such weapons, 
therefore, will find plenty of satisfying 


THE 


COAXING A BIG BASS AWAY 


STREAM 


HIDING-PLACE 


eyes with horse flies and bumble bees. 
Goggle-eyes grow as big as your hand in 
Brazil and are frisky fellows as_ well 
as good pan fish. 

The man who easts his line for the 
catch alone will find little pleasure and 
less profit in visiting Brazil Creek, but 
the angler who knows the genuine 
pleasures of the rod and line, who 
judges his catch by quality rather than 
quantity and appreciates the capture 
of one by the loss of many, will deem 
a visit to this little South Missouri 
stream one of the most pleasurable 
of his whole angling experience. 
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LITTLE 


JOURNEYS TO LITTLE 


STREAMS 


PART II—FIVE DAYS ON THE PINE RIVER 


By O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND COMPANION 


€ 6 AS man nicht kann meiden, 
muss man willig leiden.” 
It seems to me that we 
stay-at-homes endure our privileges. 
We are like the old lady who _ replied 
when asked regarding her health: ‘1 
am enjoying poor health, thank God.” 
We whine because we can’t go south 
for tarpon and north for salmon 
and turn up our noses at the men- 
tion of Boston brook and Shioe 
river. Yet the patient angler can secure 
eighteen or twenty trout from Boston 
brook, and will be just as much in God’s 
out-of-doors as though he were amid the 
tall trees of the northern wilderness. 
You can get just as near the great heart 
Nature down in Brown’s back pas- 
ture as amid the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. The flowers nod and smile just 
as entrancingly and the birds sing as 
sweetly along Boston brook as anywhere 
else in the world. I heard a preacher 
say the other day that “‘the bush burned 
for Moses,” but I believe bushes still 
burn, alas! We lack a Moses to see the 
burning bush. Let us ourselves learn to 
see. Let us learn to loiter. Get acquainted 
with the birds, butterflies and flowers, and 
a day afield will mean a great deal more to 
us. What if the other fellow does beat us, 
we will get more out of the day than he. 
We have enough rivalry in our business 
without introdueing the same spirit into 
our pleasures. If while fishing you hear 
a strange bird-note, drop rod and creel 
and locate the songster; my word for it 
you will remember that incident for many 
a long day. If a strange butterfly 
hovers over a oe Joe Pye weed, take 
time to study capture it if you can. 


My collection a butterflies is almost 
a complete record of my fishing excur- 
sions, and in mid-winter I often sit down 


before the case and fight the battles over 
again while the storms rage outside. If 
you feel like being lazy, why be lazy. 
Did you never lay your weary old head 
down among the arbutus blossoms while 
a purling trout stream laughed down 
below and a white-throat sang softly 
overhead? No? Oh, you poor fellow! 
It takes the poets, those half sane indi- 
viduals, to interpret the thought. Hear 
Longfellow: 


‘Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound.” 


That’s it. Get near to Nature’s heart. 
Remember the dictum of the former 
paper, “It’s not all of fishing to fish.” 
But enough of preaching. 

It is early morning. The lazy April 
sun is not out of bed, indeed the mis- 
chievous stars slyly wink at one another 
as we drive away from the house. The 
village lies locked in slumber. Not a 
light appears. As we bump over the 
railroad-track we say with Dread, “‘Ye 
shall look for me in the morning and ye 
shall not find me.” We are bound for 
the Pine river, down in Waushara 
county, which, as every rodster of the 
Middle States knows, is in Wisconsin. 
It is a long drive, seventy-five miles if it 
is a foot, but what of that? Our little 
tent and “grub” are strapped on behind 
the carriage and we have five days ahead 
of us! True, five days will soon pass, 
we will consume two of them on the road, 
but it is all the vacation the Powers will 
grant this year, so, “‘ Was man nicht kann 
meiden, muss man willig leiden,” and we 
are going to enjoy the enduring. 
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Ten miles on our road ere the tardy 
sun gets out of his misty bed. That is 
a record, surely Those ,who lie in bed 
during the early morning hours miss 
the best part of the day How fresh, 
how sweet and rejuvenating is the breath 
of the early morning. Ah, but it is 
good to be alive when the day is young— 
but it is a shame to grow old with the 
day. 
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isn’t a mocking-bird, he only says, ac- 
cording. to Thoreau: ‘‘ Drop it, drop it 
cover it up —cover it up—pull it up, pull 


it up, pull it up.” One finds it hard to 
believe that that is his entire repertoire, 
so varied is“his performance. I do not 
know a bird more characteristic of our 
meandering trout streams. Whenever 
and wherever I have fished Wisconsin 
streams in early spring I have found the 

















* * Investigating a likely looking bit of water 
which well illustrates the character of Pine river 


The first. bird to break the morning 
silence is a lisping summer sparrow, with 
the brown-thrasher a close second. What 
a grotesque performer is the brown- 
thrasher, and yet, and yet—how we love 
him. Perched upon the topmost branch 
of the highest tree he pours forth his en- 
thusiastic song and such ventriloquial 
power has he that the amazed listener 
thinks he is mocking other birds, but he 





brown-thrasher always enthusiastically 
singing and thrashing about in a very 
ludicrous manner. But here’s to the 
thrasher! 

With the sun comes thoughts of break- 
fast and we push on to the Shioe river 
and outspan, and while the horse con- 
tentedly munches his oats we prepare 
breakfast. As the bacon begins to sput- 
ter in the pan Chum with rod and creel 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 





visits the Shioe to negotiate for a black 
bass, and is back in a little while with 
two small largemouths. 

“Hello,” I say, “why didn’t you call 
me? I would have liked your picture 
landing those little fellows.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she replies; ‘then 
you would promptly have sent it to 
some horrid old magazine. I don’t care 
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The bacon out of the pan, the bass 
soon sputter and send out inviting odors 
in its stead while I carefully tend them, 


Chum reflectively looking on. Things 


are reversed when we go on a little jour- 
ney. I become cook because, well— 
just because. 

“Dinner is ready,” I suddenly an- 
nounce. 
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Llowever, 1 get a picture later 


in the day that partly consoles me 


to have my picture published in these 
togs. I fooled you good and plenty that 
time, Parson.’ 

I wisely keep silent about the snap I 
made as she walked down the road, a 
very young old girl. There is nothing 
like outdoor life to keep the heart and 
body young. Why should we grow old, 
anyway? Let’s live slower, longer and 
better, 


breakfast. 
fellow’s breakfast when he is out of doors 
and in touch with Mother Earth? Some- 
how the gypsy life seems the only real 
life to me. Last summer while on a 
crowded street in Chicago, a drop in the 


“Dinner,” gleefully gurgles the Little 


One. “You are ’way off, Daddy, it’s 
breakfast.”’ 


I’m rebuked, but it does not spoil my 
Indeed, what can spoil a 
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great maelstrom of rushing, hurrying, 
fretting, worrying men, a friend said to 
me: “It does one good to be here. One 
feels as though he were alive.” “Good,” 
ye gods! I couldn’t stand it; a month 
would surely kill me. I must be in God’s 
out-of-doors, with His blue sky above 
me and His grass and flowers beneath my 
feet. What a burlesque upon His feath- 
ered songsters are the dirty, soot-begrimed 
sparrows of the city. No, I can’t stand the 
city. “God made the country, but man 
made the city.”” I must be out of doors 
where the day falls plastic from the hand 


of the Creator. ° 


Breakfast eaten, I leisurely load up. 
We don’t hurry when out for fun. What’s 
the use? We have all the time there is. 
Many an otherwise pleasant day in the 
open has been spoiled by having some 
fretty, hurrying individual along, and 
one is enough to keep a whole party in 
a turmoil. Let’s go slow and enjoy life. 
While I pack up, Chum and the Little 
One play at tag among the iris and I get 
a pleasing picture. Chum “has her 
clothes on,” so she “don’t care.” 

Away again as the sun slowly mounts 
thesky. Birds sing in the trees. Butter- 
flies, monarchs, question signs and morn- 
ing cloaks flit across the road. Later in 
the season there would be a_ greater 
variety of butterflies, but the birds would 
not be so resplendently dressed, and their 
music would not be so entrancing. Each 
season has its own charm. 

We pass through some small towns 
and pin-feathered cities, but they offer 
no attractions to us, though the Little 
One compels us to stop at one soda- 
water fountain. 

At noon we bivouae on the banks of 
the Little Wolf river, near some ancient 
Indian mounds, and after dinner hunt 
for arrow-heads—‘narrow heads” the 
Little One calls them—finding three, 
which is doing very well indeed. Some 
day we may make a little journey just 
for arrow-heads; then I will show you 
some pictures of mounds and my collee- 
tion of Indian relics. I try for a bass 


while Chum and the Little One take a 
nap, but am not so fortunate as was 
Chum on the Shioe. 
it. and crows some. 


She reminds me of 
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Once more we inspan and journey on. 
Slowly the day wears away. Just as the 
red sun sinks behind the western hills 
and the birds begin their vespers we 
pull onto our camping ground beneath 
the Old Pine, below Idlewild mill. Our 
tent is soon pitched and supper eaten, 
and because it has been a long day we 
retire early and drop off to sleep just as 
the whip-poor-wills take up the music 
laid down by the brown-thrashers. | 
have but surrendered to the blandish- 
ments of Morpheus when a loud and im- 
perative, ‘‘ Who—who— who-o-o-o!” 
brings me suddenly to my feet. ‘‘Go 
’way, old Goggle-eyes,”’ I grumble, when 
I come to myself, “We are no strangers, 
but oid friends.’ Again that discon- 
certing dog-like, ‘‘ Who-who-who-o-o-o!” 
I shake the tent violently, thinking thus 
to frighten the night disturbers away, 
but my efforts elicit such a vicious hissing 
and snapping that I perforce turn out. 
A pair of great horned owls, ‘the lord 
high executioners of the owl tribe,” at- 
tracted by the gleaming white canvas, 
are perched upon the low branches of an 
oak tree just above the tent; but my ap- 
pearance evidently explains the mystery, 
for they disappear in their characteristic 
ehost-like manner and I retire once more. 

A thunder storm comes with the early 
morning, but I am not to be daunted by 
the pelting rain and booming thunder, 
for I intend to settle the question as to 
whether trout will bite during a thunder 
storm or not. The vivid lightning 
flashes amid the tree-tops and the heavy 
thunder booms and crashes overhead. 
Never was conquering hero so augustly 
announced. There is no need for silence, 
and I approach the stream with careless 
tread, and drop my hook, baited with a 
worm, in the rapids, just below the bridge 
on the Dane’s Meadow. ‘Zip! Splash! 
Flop!” A half-pound trout. Another 
cast and another fish of about the same 
size. Still another and yet another. | 
take nine in about half an hour, all from 
the same pool. How vividly it comes 
back to me as I write. The pelting rain, 
the flashing lightning, the heavy thunder; 
and beneath all the gentle murmur of the 
stream. Three times have I caught 
trout during thunder storms, always with 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 
bait; and once on a little stream not over 
three feet wide. 

The storm passes, so that we can cook 
breakfast out of doors. The sun strug- 
gles through the clouds and at his appear- 
ance the birds sing vociferously: they are 
late at matins, but we forgive them be- 
cause of the whole-heartedness of their 
belated worship. The ethereal baby- 
leaves whisper together above the tent 
and sprinkle us with holy water: thus 
baptized, we are ready for the day. 

I am eager to try the pool beneath the 
old grist-mill, for sometimes if one gets 
there before the mill starts he can take 
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with a charge of shot from vegetable 
artillery. I drop, my fly, a scarlet ibis, 
down upon the water just where a jet 
from the flume breaks the pool’s placid 
surface. Nothing doing? No. I try 
again. No, no! I quietly change flies, 
but no use. After trying several flies I 
think of the early morning’s experience 
and fasten on a plebian earth worm, for 
I could never see why it was not just as 
sportsmanlike to take a trout on a worm 
as with a fly, so long as one uses light 
tackle. To my mind it is the playing of 
the fish, not the hooking, that requires 
skill. I have seen davs when a ean of 

















I just 


reel, in spite 


a few good trout almost from beneath 
the mill. There is another reason why 
I offer my first homage to this pool: 
here seventeen—no, was it? Yes, seven- 
teen years ago I took my first trout. It 
was only a finger long, but it was a trout. 
Ye red gods!) Again I stand beneath the 
old mill. I hear the water as it escapes 
through the cracks in the rotten old 
flume. Above me tower the slimy, 
lichened walls. Jewel weeds have some- 
how obtained a foothold and later in the 
season the vibrations of the mill will ex- 
plode the sensitive seed-pods and the 
intent angler below will be surprised 
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humble worms was a gift worthy of the 
gods, and | have also seen days when 
they were utterly unattractive. I use 
both flies and worms, and think I 
would be justified in being righteously 
indignant if you branded me as “no 
sportsman.” 

My wriggling earthworm does the 
trick, for no sooner does it touch the 
water than a waiting leviathan seizes it 
in no uncertain manner. 

“Aha, my ancient friend, worm is 
what you wanted, is it? Well, you’ve 
voit.” Then,as | cateh a glimpse of his 
magnificent proportions, ‘‘ Holy Moses! 
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he’s a whale!” Well, I need not make 
a long story of it;in spite of me he dashes 
under the mill and breaks away. I say 
things. 

A gurgling laugh brings me to myself 
and I look up to see Chum just folding 
up the camera. “Oh, I got you that 
time all right, Parson. The expression 
on your face would fry fish.’ 

“Chum,” I eall, “you are so smart, 
come down here and catch this whale, 
if you think you can.” 

Coolly, methodically, she prepares for 
the fray. Coat and creel are laid to one 
side; I smile as I see her feel of her hair. 
A woman feels to see if her hair is “so, 
so” before she undertakes anything; at 
least Chum does. It’s a sign of saneness. 
All ready, she steps down to the base of 
the flume and to my horror casts in under 
the mill among the timbers. I open my 
mouth, but the memory of my promise 
causes me to close it again. Surely only 
a woman could be so presumptuous; but 
her good angel isin the ascendency. From 
under the mill comes the sound of a 
great commotion while the lithe rod bends 
like a reed and the taut line sings a merry 
tune. 

Finally, after she has lived a hundred 
years she looks up with a comical look of 
despair as she says, ‘The coward won’t 
come out. Come down and help me!” 

“Not this time,” I cruelly rejoin. 

She turns to the fight with a height- 
ened color and compressed lips, which 
bodes ill to the sulking fish. The battle 
rages, trembles in the balance. The fish 
is weakening, but so is the little woman. 
I long to go and help, but am resolved if 
it is a victory it shall be herown. Now 
she has the fish out, how it was accom- 
plished only Fortune can say. The battle 


is o’er. The vanquished fish is brought 
to net. Chum’s face goes white and she 


sits down suddenly, but there is a great 
glory in her eyes as she says, “‘I did it, 
any way!” 

I am unstinted in my praise, for it was 
a noble battle, nobly fought. I long for 
a picture, but remembering my promise 
I regretfully let the opportunity pass; 
therefore it happens that I have no pic- 
ture of the two and a-half pound fish, the 
largest trout Chum ever caught, How- 
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ever, I get a picture of her later in the 
day that partly consoles me. 

The next morning she gets a picture of 
me as I am investigating a likely-looking 
bit of water which well illustrates the 
character of the Pine river above the 
preserve. 

Many are the curses flung at the man 
who owns the “Preserve.” But some- 
how I never could find it in my heart to 
complain. His “Preserve” serves as a 
feeder for the open river, and so long as 
the stream remains open from the “Dam” 
down to the “Old Bach’s” I will never 
complain. 

The day before we leave, Chum re- 
members that she wants a picture of 
the “Dam Pool,” so we walk up just for 
the picture; the morning being cloudy 
and a little mist clinging to the surface 
of the river, an ideal morning for a fish 
if not a picture. At the dam the sun 
shows his face for a moment, and Chum 
hurries me into place, saying, “Cast and 
then hold still for I will have to take a 
short time.” I obey her instructions 
in part, that is, I cast—and a lusty trout 
promptly takes the fly. Now that trout 
is an element not laid down in the pre- 
mises. Chum is busy with the view- 
finder and does not note what is going on. 

“All ready,” she calls, “now hold 
still.” 

If any reader thinks it easy to hold 
still when in connection with an electric 
battery and receiving shocks regularly, 
even for only five seconds, let him try it. 
I know that I am connected with a pretty 
big bunch of trouble. How he rips that 
line through the water, and Chum all 
blissfully unconscious is sayirg, “Rod a 
little lower, so! No, more to the left.” 
I mentally pray that she may get that 
picture taken before the last trumpet 
blows. At last I hear her say, “All right, 
now, I’ve got it,” and I can give my un- 
divided attention to the fish. Forth and 
back he rages. This way, that way. 
What a glorious battle it is, and all fought 
in the open, too. I land my fish, and 
after being killed he weighs two pounds, 
and I am content. Our Little Journey 
to Pine river has been a most pleasant 
one, and says Chum, “It ended with a 
bang!” 
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TELLING OF THE CHARM OF TROLLING 


BASS FISHING IN LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND 


CASTING IN THE GREAT BACK BAY 


By W. R. BRADSHAW 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


ESPERIA and I had been making 

H an annual visit to Georgian Bay, 

as the theater of our fishing cam- 

paigns for several years, but last year a 

friend whispered to us, ‘‘Why not try 

Lake Champlain, for a change? That 

is where you get the finest fishing in the 

country. If you make such a trip, 
you will never forget it.” 

We took our friend’s advice, as we 
knew from experience it was always 
worth acting upon, and made the 
journey to New London, by the evening 
boat from New York, arriving in time 
to catch the early morning express 
for St. Albans, Vermont, the jumping- 
off place for the Great Back bay of 
Lake Champlain, where we arrived at 
six in the evening. 

Our destination being miles from the 
town, on the shore of the bay, we lost 
no time in securing a conveyance for 
the four-mile drive thither. St. Albans, 
being located four hundred feet above 
the lake, the journey thereto is a con- 
tinuous descent through a series of the 
most charming landscapes. We had just 
time to note how picturesque a town 
St. Albans really is, with its streets lined 
with rows of beautiful elms and maples, 
its air of serene quietude and _ rest- 
fulness, and its manifestly intelligent 
and hospitable inhabitants. The drive 
lay along the route of the electric cars 
that connect St. Albans with St. Albans 
bay, and thence along the shores of the 
lake to our hotel, two miles further, 
the broad bosom of the water and the 
distant Adirondack mountains being 
glorified by one of the splendid sunsets 
of this region. 

Next morning, after a good breakfast 
and a stroll around the hotel grounds 


we were ready for business with the 
black bass. 

Mr. Samson, senior, our worthy host, 
is a well-preserved typical Vermonter 
of about seventy, very genial and 
communicative. He makes it his special 
business to superintend the fishing ex- 
peditions of his guests, leaving to his 
son the management of the hotel. 
Producing a map of Lake Champlain, 
he pointed out the limits of the Great 
Back bay and the best locations for 
bass, pike and pickerel fishing. 

“The Great Back bay,” said Mr. 
Samson, “runs some twenty miles north 
and south, and has an area of one 
hundred square miles. As you see, 
there are several large islands scattered 
over it. Butler island is the one lying 
opposite the hotel, a mile off, and the 
others are Diadama, Knight, Wood, 
Potter, Weldon, Savage, Fishbladder 
and Gull islands. The prevailing winds 
during summer are from the south to 
southwest. Rain- and thunder-storms 
give aniple notice of their approach, 
being visible miles away on the horizon. 
The mountain you see in the west is 
Ellenburgh mountain, the northern spur 
of the Adirondacks, and behind us here 
in the east are the Green Mountains of 
Vermont.” 

“Certainly a magnificent region for 
scenery alone, not to speak of health 
and sport,” I replied. “Having heard 
so much about the fishing possibilities 
of Lake Champlain, we are anxious 
to try our luck on the water.” 

“Black bass is our most plentiful 
fish,” replied Mr. Samson; “in fact, the 
Breat Back bay is noted far and wide 
for the size and gameness of’ the bass 
caught here. Our black bass is the same 
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fish that is known in the Southern 
states as ‘trout,’ in Kentucky as the 
‘jumper,’ and Indiana as the ‘moss 
bass,’ and in northern New York as 
‘Oswego bass;’ some people also call it 
‘black perch’ and ‘black trout,’ and 


then we have quite a number of other 


varieties of fish.” 
“What is the largest 
caught here?” I inquired. 


kind of fish 
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that grows to enormous size; it is a 
fine fish of beautiful shape and nearly 
always spotted.” 

“Do you have any muskellunge?” 

“Indeed we have,” he replied; “we 
have caught them here weighing forty, 
sixty, and eighty pounds. A  mus- 
kellunge four feet long will weigh about 
forty-five pounds. Neither rock 
nor yellow perch, nor indeed any other 


bass 














A QUIET NOOK 


“The pike caught here sometimes 
weighs as heavy as forty pounds,” 


said our host, “and the pickerel, which 
is a smaller species of pike, runs up to 
five, six, and seven pounds. The wall- 
eyed pike, or dory, sometimes called 
the ‘yellow pike,’ grows to three feet 
or more, and will weigh from fifteen 
to twenty pounds. Then we have lake 
trout, sometimes called ‘salmon trout,’ 
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fish, is so plentiful as the black bass. 
Now I am going to put vou in the hands 
of Jarvis, who is one of our best guides, 
and who is even better posted on bass- 
fishing than I am, although T have lived 
here, man and boy, for over seventy 
years.” 

Our guide led us to the boat, in which 
there was already the usual provision 
for bait and lunch. With Jarvis at the 
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oars we were soon afloat on the bright 
blue waters of Lake Champlain, head- 
ing for Butler island. It was a perfect 
day for fishing: warm, balmy, with an 
invigorating breeze. The scene was 
exhilarating in the extreme. The very 
waves seemed to dance with delight. 

‘Now,” said Jarvis, “I think I will 
take you over one of the best fishing 
pla:es in the entire bay.” 

We reached a point of the island, 
around which there was deep water, and 
lying in the shelter of the cliff where 
the water was calm. | threw the flies, 
as Jarvis advised. among the ripples 
where the water was disturbed by the 
breeze. The flies no sooner touched 
the water than there was a swirl on the 
surface, and I had hooked a fish. Feel- 
ing the hook, it dashed off into deep 
water almost to the end of the line. I 
was afraid I would break the rod, which 
was an eight-ounce split bamboo, as 
the strain on it was tremendous. | 
snubbed him, but he refused to move. 

“Give him the butt,” said Jarvis; 
“sive it to him hard.” 

The pressure of the rod brought him 
up, whereupon he leaped clear of the 
water, showing me the black back 
and polished side of a four-pound bass. 
It was a delightful moment to feel 
oneself the captor of such a vital mass 
of agile muscularity. He no sooner 
struck water than he made toward 
the boat, and I began to reel with all my 
might. It seemed as though I was 
spending hours getting that line in, 
but at last, to my great relief, he made 
off again. Again and again he leaped 
from the water in a vain effort to break 
from the hook, but fortunately he did 
not sueceed; reeling him in, I tried 
to get him within reach of Jarvis’ 
net, but he darted off again, going to the 
very end of the line. He then made 
one tremendous leap, and, falling on 
his side in the water, allowed me to 
wind him in without making a move- 
ment. When he was lifted in the net, 
I found that he was dead. 

“That’s your true black bass,” said 
Jarvis; “he always fights nobly to the 
death.” 

All this while Hesperia sat enjoying, 
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with quickened pulses, the exciting 
capture. She had, in watching the 
struggles of the fish, felt a reinvigoration 
of the forces of life, and had a strong 
desire to hook a fish of her own. Her 
tackle consisted of a lancewood rod of 
about eight ounces, with a braided raw 
silk line. Jarvis affixed a minnow on 
the hook and the cast was made. In 
afew minutes the line suddenly tightened 
and the rod made a beautiful curve 
as the fish ran out fully sixty feet. 
Hesperia, greatly excited, held on to her 
rod like grim death, while the top was 
waving like a sapling in a storm. 

“Wind him in!” said Jarvis. 

Hesperia worked like a Trojan. Sud- 
denly the fish made another leap, and 
on striking the water made an arrowy 
rush at right angles to his first dash. 

“Oh! TIl lose him! Tl lose him!” 
she cried. 

“No, you won't,” I replied; “reel 
in for all you are worth; do not give 
him any slack line; let him always 
feel the spring of the rod.” 

Her cries were prophetic, for at this 
moment, what seemed to be a large pike 
dashed at the bass on Hesperia’s hook, 
and, completely swallowing the fish, 
darted off again, snatching the rod 
out of her hands, and it at once dis- 
appeared in the depths of the lake. 
Jarvis began rowing the boat furiously in 
the direction of the vanished rod, hoping 
to secure it, when a fierce tug at my rod 
over the stern of the boat proclaimed 
that I had caught something unusual. 
I shouted to Jarvis to stop rowing. 
The fish leaped out of the water, and 
Jarvis proclaimed it to be a muskellunge. 

Things were becoming lively. The 
‘lunge madly dashed hither and thither 
in an effort to free himself, while Hes- 
peria mourned the loss of her beautiful 
rod. I was afraid I would lose my fish, 
as both line and hook were too delicate 
for so formidable a foe. 

“Oh! if I only had a heavier hook at 
the end of the line,” said I, “I would 
land him all right!” 

“You will land him if you play him 
gently,” said Jarvis. “There he goes 
again—now let him run—but_ keep 
a taut line! Now, wind him in—that’s 
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it—wind as quick as you can—that’s 
it—bring him close up to the net!” 

The sight of the net frightened the 
fish, and he darted off again like a flash. 
He was game to the backbone. I had 
to play him for half an hour before I 
could get him near the net again. This 
time he remained motionless within ten 
feet of the boat; then, making a dash 
for the net, seized it with his teeth and 
savagely shook it. He was too exhaust- 
ed to tear it to pieces; but, as he was 
struggling with it, Jarvis struck the gaff 
into his lower jaw and lifted him, 
dripping, into the boat, a seventeen- 
pound muskellunge. 

“Bravo!” said Jarvis, ‘‘we have 
caught something worth while, anyhow. 
Now we will try and see if we cannot 
find the lady’s rod. It’s too bad to 
lose a fine rod so easily, but it occurs 
to me that the fish that took it was 
likely a fifty-pound lake trout, of which 
there are plenty hereabouts, and, if so, 
I do not wonder at your losing your 
rod, for I do not think I could'land such 
a fish myself. Why, we catch such 
fish only in gill nets. He will bite the 
line, digest the bass, and the hook in 
his inside will finally kill him. Be 
glad, lady, you let go the rod, for if 
you had not, you might have been 
dragged overboard.” 

Jarvis, however, was prepared for 
some such eventuality, by having a 


spare rod of his own in the bottom 
of the boat, which he loaned Hes- 
peria. It was rigged for trolling, with 


a small gold-plated spoon no wider 
than a five-cent piece, and rowing 
slowly along the shoals of Butler island, 
Hesperia, under the direction of Jarvis, 
unreeled about eighty feet of line. 
Just above the spoon Jarvis had placed 
four or five gaudy flies, because, as he 
said, while the spoon attracts the bass, 
they do not always strike at it, but the 
flies offer an attraction too dainty to be 
overlooked. 

“T hope you will not lose that spoon,” 
said Jarvis, “‘as it is a mascot. It was 
given me by a New York gentleman, 
who comes here every summer to fish. 
It is in memory of his having caught 
the biggest lake trout ever caught on 
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* again. 


STREAM 


a rod in Lake Champlain, which weighed 
fifty-nine and one-half pounds.”’ 

We were going along at a two-mile 
gait when the line tightened, and the 
click of the reel sang of another cap- 
tive. Suddenly there gleamed amid the 
commotion of the water the figure of a 
four-pound bass as he shook his head 
in a fierce endeavor to free himself 
from the hook that maddened him. 
Presently he made a gallant dash up the 
lake and leaped into the air. 

“Lower the tip of the rod and slack- 
en the line,” said Jarvis; ‘“‘that is it; 
now raise the rod and tighten the line 
You see, if he falls on a tight line 
he is sure to escape. Now wind up 
your line—he is coming this way. Do 
not give him any slack line—that is it; 





wind away! There he is; he is a 
whopper! Bring him closer! He is 


gone again! That is always the way 
with bass; but he will soon get tired; 
the spring of the rod worries them to 
death. You see if they were not al- 
lowed their own way, they would break 
off the hook; but wherever they go, 
they have to drag the hook after them. 
They are lugging a load that soon gets 
too heavy for them—ah! there he comes 
again; he is going under the boat this 
time, sure! Throw the end of the rod 
around the stern of the boat. Quick— 
that is it. Now we have him on the 
other side of the boat. If you had not 
cleared the boat of the line in that way, 
he would have broken the rod as likely 
as not. See! while I am talking I am 
forgetting to row; let us bring him 
into deep water. I will keep him*as 
far from the boat as possible by towing 
him up the bay. I guess by this time 
he is about tired out. Wind him in 
once more.” 

Hesperia rapidly wound in the line, 
the fish following very obediently. He 
was completely exhausted, and allowed 
Jarvis to lift him with the net into the 
boat without a struggle. He had been 
caught with one of the fly-hooks. 

I caught a couple more bass, and it be- 
ing time for lunch, we landed on Gull 
island in a most exhilarated frame of 
mind. The excitement of fishing, that 
feeling of ascendency over the finny 
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BASS FISHING IN 
tribe, and the profoundly enchanting 
landscape, stirred the vital forces of 
our inmost being to the highest degree 
of activity. We were highly elated 
with our morning’s work, and were eager 
to continue fishing under such favorable 
conditions. The air of Lake Champlain 
is filled with an indescribable stimulant, 
to inhale which—laden with the fra- 
erance of the fields while eating our lunch 
—was to partake of as much delight 
in life as is allowed to ordinary mortals. 


LAKE 
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sunny, and Mr. Samson had been early 
at work making Hesperia’s rod. From 
a stock of bamboo canes he had selected 
a hard elastic rod—a male cane, with a 
good taper—and had cut off six and 
one-half feet of the smaller end, the 
heavy end making a good handle for 
a landing net. He had affixed the rod 
to a wooden butt of ash about eighteen 
inches long, by means of well-fitting 
brass ferrules. To the upper end of the 
butt he had affixed a reel, and had 














“HOW'S THAT 


During the afternoon we caught five 
more bass, ranging from two to four 
pounds each in weight, and two pick- 
erel, weighing five and five and three- 
quarters pounds, respectively. 

Mr. Samson was delighted with our 
day’s work, which was really due, for 
the most part, to our guide’s experience, 
and promised to have a rod made ready 
for Hesperia by the following morning, 
to replace the one she had lost. 

The next morning was bright and 


FOR A CATCH?” 


placed graduated guides along the rod, 
finishing it with a solid metal top. A 
hard-braided raw silk line and a Number 
4-0 sproat hook on a gut snell com- 
pleted a most satisfactory outfit. 

“‘T will not have time to give the rod 
a coat of varnish,” said Mr. Samson, 
“but I think it will catch just as many 
fish.” 

This time, as we were going further 
away than yesterday, we embarked in a 
sailboat, with Jarvis at the tiller. Ar- 
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riving on the fishing grounds, the sail 
was lowered, the mast unstepped, and 
the boat was propelled by the oars. 
Hesperia, who very much disliked 
to see a live minnow impaled on the 
hook, cast the line with an artificial 
frog, and in a short time it was seized 
by a powerful fish, which gallantly 
dashed up the lake, and when he had 
taken about fifty yards of line, leaped 
high in the air with open mouth, fins 
extended, and a general air of determi- 
nation to get rid of the hook at all costs. 
Aftera gallant fight we landed a plump 





AND 


STREAM 


bass, weighing three and three-quarter 
pounds. Before lunch we captured sev- 
eral more fish, including a number of 
small bass under the regulation length 
of ten inches, which we returned to the 
water. 

During the whole of our stay at Great 
sack bay, the weather, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional shower, was fine 
and balmy. Our suecess on Lake Cham- 
plain last summer makes it imperative 
that we should return there again, be- 
ing assured that we will have equally 
fine fishing on®that glorious lake 
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IF NIMROD CAME TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE GAME HE HUNTED IN HIS TIME, AND WHAT HE MIGHT FIND 
TO-DAY IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


By D. W. IDDINGS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


“*# * * Nimrod 


Was a mighty hunter.” 


—Genesis 


the Deluge the inhabitants of the 
earth dwelt in the mountains, being 
naturally “loath to come down from 
the higher places” because they “were 
greatly afraid of the lower grounds on 
account of the flood.” However, the 
three sons of Noah finally ventured from 
their mountain homes into the steppes 
below, and made their habitation on the 
Plain of Shinar. This plain was some 
part of the great uplands of Mesopotamia 
the “country between the rivers” 
Tigris and Euphrates, that both force 
their way to the plains below through 
the rugged Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
mountain ranges, and rise almost from 
a common source near the majestic 
Mount Ararat, on the top of which the 
Bible tells us the ark rested from the 
Flood and disembarked on the restored 
terra firma its motley passenger-list, the 
progenitors of their kinds of the after 
world. 

Some generations later—and genera- 
tions were far longer than now, for it is 
said that Noah himself attained an age 
of nine hundred and fifty years—Nimrod, 
son of Cush, grandson of Ham, and great- 
grandson of Noah. was born, and soon 
“began to be a mighty one on the earth,” 
in its limited sphere of those most an- 
cient days. Josephus describes him as 
“a bold man, and of great strength of 
hand.” Since the Flood, Nimrod was 
the first hunter. Nature fitted him for 
his destiny with a form light and meagre, 
but sinewy and active, and capable of 
Sustaining great fatigue and hardship. 


X. S8--9. 


OSEPHUS*” tells «us, in elaboration 
of the biblical ,account, that after 





He was temperate and even abstemious, 
requiring but little food, and that of the 
simplest kind. His mind, like his body, 
was light and agile. He had all the char- 
acteristics of the great hunter had he 
lived even in this distant day, and he was 
blessed with the overwhelming advan- 
tage, over all his followers since, of living 
in an age of an abundance of game, the 
like of which has never since existed, 
for until he slew, none had been slain 
of the multiplied many the Ark had some 
generations before set loose in those parts. 

Those forested mountains of Asia 
Minor, to-day the favored habitat of 
bear, wolf, panther, leopard and lynx, 


boar, elk, mouflon, deer, aurochs and 
other wild ruminants, must then have 
held them in countless hosts. The tree- 
less Mesopotamian plains must have 


swarmed with herds of antelope, camels, 
wild asses and the like, bands of hideous, 
howling jackals and hyenas, roaring lions 
and fierce tigers mingling in the savage 
throng, whilst the rivers’ waters were 
splashed by bathing “hippo” and ‘‘rhino,”’ 
and man-eating crocodiles basked in the 
tropic suns. Swans and other water- 
fowl in millions also winged their way 
about, pheasants scampered the grasses, 
and huge ‘earrion birds wheeled aloft. 
their mete the mortality of the horde 
below. This primeval host of unhunted 
fell to the lot of Nimrod as the first hun- 
ter. No monarch since has possessed 
such a game preserve, no beaten coverts 
ever yielded as rare sport. But the 
primitive hunter was at a great disad- 
vantage over his disciples of the present 
day both in point of personal danger and 
capabilities for killing. It is a far ery 
from the net and sword, that Assyrian 
sculptures fix as the hunting implements 


PACK-TRAIN IN 
of those days to the modern high-power 
repeating rifle, loaded with soft-nosed 
leaden bullets, the pride of many of to- 
day’s big game hunters, or to the modern 
breech-loading shotgun, for small game. 
However, with his net and sword Nim- 
rod won everlasting fame as a hunter, 
and spent a strenuous life coursing the 
plains, and ranging the mountains of his 


forefathers, whose snowy ‘‘star-neigh- 
boring summits” are said to surpass 


those of the highest portions of the Alps 
in boldness and picturesqueness of out- 
line, as well as in steepness and apparent 
inaccessibility, as much as they do in 
absolute elevation. The deep defiles 
and gorges, wrought by pent-up streams 
in their wild escape, are also striking and 
marvelous, and altogether the scenery 
presents inimitable and innumerable 
attractions to the wayfarer. 

Nimrod had rare fortune to revel thus 
in landscape and game. The two joys 


are seldom concurrent to the hunter now, 
particularly in North America, for here 
the game is mostly gone to the unsightly 
and dreary far Northern wastes—driven 
back forever from the beautiful, more 














THE FOOTHILLS 
habitable Southern regions by the in- 
satiate greed the advancing white 
man, 

Man, regardless of race or civilization, 
and animals, regardless of kind or domes- 
tication, were intended to exist side by 
side and each contribute to the other, 
but the advent of gunpowder changed 


of 


the divine order of thines. Existence 
and contribution henceforth became 


one-sided, and wild animal life 
tributed to civilized man’s existence to 
its own near extinction before the dumb 
instinet rebelled within it and impelled 
it, a fugitive from injustice, beyond the 
immediate ken of wanton slaughter 


con- 


“To barren wastes, to mountain gorge and glen, 
A respite brief from stern pursuit and care.’ 


Surely the lives of the hunted furnish 
ample justification for the retributive 
measures of to-lay—strict restrictive 
laws and the setting apart of preserves 
that will protect, and enure to, their 
progeny. 

Orographically and zoologically simi- 
lar to Nimrod’s own famous hunting 
grounds, there is a stretch of country 
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IF NIMROD CAME TO 


in the Western Hemisphere that Nimrod 
would arise from his musty grave to 
visit. A few years ago it was suggested 
by a religious writer that the Carpenter 
of Nazareth would raze it for its wicked- 
ness and rebuild,'the city of Chicago if 
He came there, but what would Nimrod, 
the mighty hunter, do if he came to 
British Columbia—that magnificent in- 
teger of primeval mountains just north 
of Washington and Idaho that girds the 
North Pacific and actually and naturally 
shelters within its gloomy forest depths 
more wild mammals than, perhaps, aught 
place else in North America? 

Of these Western solitudes an early 
traveler of after literary fame, splendidly 
portrayed the facts. Said he, 

‘“‘Wild as they were, these mountains were 
thickly peopled. As I climbed farther, I 
found the broad, dusty paths made by the elk, 
as they filed across the mountain-side. The 
grass on all the terraces was trampled down 
by deer; there were numerous tracks of 
wolves, and in some of the rougher and more 
precipitous parts of the ascent, I found foot- 
prints different from any that I had ever 
seen, and which I took to be those of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep. I sat down upon a 
rock; there was a perfect stillness. No wind 
was stirring, and not even an insect could 
be heard. I remembered the danger of be- 
coming lost in such a place, and fixed my eye 
upon one of the tallest pinnacles of the op- 
posite mountain. It rose sheer upright from 
the woods below, and, by an extraordinary 
freak of nature, sustained aloft on its very 
summit a large loose rock. Such a landmark 
could never be mistaken, and feeling once 
more secure, I began again to move forward. A 
white wolf jumped up from among some 
bushes, and leaped clumsily away; but he 
stopped for a moment, and turned back his 
keen eye and grim bristling muzzle. I longed 
to take his scalp and carry it back with me as a 
trophy, but before I could fire, he was gone 
among the rocks. Soon after I heard a rust- 
ling sound, with a cracking of twigs at a little 
distance, and saw moving above the tall 
bushes the branching antlers of an elk. 1 
was in the midst of a hunter’s paradise.” 

_ Thus wrote Francis Parkman of his 
first climb amongst the Rocky mountains. 

If Nimrod came to British Columbia 
he would experience another heyday. 
lhe sports of the forest and stream are 
triumphant here. Moose, elk, caribou, 
mountain goats and sheep, bears 
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grizzly, brown and black—mountain 
lions, or cougars, and deer of several 
kinds, range in sufficient numbers for 
sport almost anywhere, and in ample 
quantities for ruthless slaughter in many 
places, so that Nimrod, whether pot- 
hunter or sportsman as the modern lines 
are drawn, would surely find satisfying 
excitement and trophies worthy of his 
fame and skill. Small game, too, spreads 
throughout the country, and the biggest 
bags are easily filled in a few hours’ 
shooting. And old Izaak Walton, the 
Father of Angling, would find an abun- 
dance of the ‘contemplative man’s 
recreation,” as the lakes and streams 
teem with the finest game fish. 

The best big game portion of British 
Columbia is doubtless in the vicinity of 
the headwaters of the Bridge river, ac- 
cessible by stage or preferably by pack- 
train from Ashcroft, a station and little 
town on the main line of the trans-con- 
tinental railway about two hundred 
miles east of Vancouver. Ashcroft is 
also on the Fraser river and from here the 
celebrated Cariboo tote-road, built dur- 














rHE TRIUMPH OF THE GOAT-HUNTER 


ing the early gold excitement, extends 
northward to Quesnel, the base for the 
considerable gold) mining operations 
thereabouts. Throughout this district 
caribou, bighorn sheep, and white goats 











FIELD 


roam in bands. Fishing and bird shoot- 
ing are also good. 

Up coast from Vancouver—a glorious 
and safe trip in a small sailing or gasoline 
vessel in the summer months—great sport 
can be had almost anywhere beyond the 


smoke of the city, though the farther 


north one the better sport, of 
course. Big game is particularly plenti- 
ful in the rugged mountains that line the 
several inlets that indent the picturesque 
coast, the Knight’s inlet countrv being 


goes, 


AND STREAM 





as it all may seem to the uninitiated, the 
proof is there for the trip. 

The Okanagan and Kootenay districts, 
south of the main line of the railway and 
easily reached respectively from Sicamous 
and Revelstoke, are wonders scenically, 
and game, both big and small, is there 
in goodly numbers, to be had by any 
diseiple of Nimrod making the trial. 
In the quieter recesses of the mountains, 
back from the few settlements and min- 


ing eamps. earibou and deer exist in 














A CAMP 


especially good. These fjord-like water- 
ways of the sea, in the narrower places, 
bring the navigator up them so close to 
the rocky, snow-topped mountains on 
each side that animals feeding on their 
sides, such as goats and deer, and now and 
again a fishing grizzly at the water’s 
edge, may be observed and shot from the 
boat’s deck, and so sheer are the slopes 
that the quarry notinfrequently conven- 
iently tumbles into the sea, almost afoul 
the bowsprit of your boat; and fabulous 





ON VANCOUVER’S ISLAND 


numbers, whilst mountain lions, browh 
and grizzty bears, goats and a few moun- 
tain sheep may be shot by the more 
tactful hunters. These regions are also 
especially noted for their small game. 
The large blue grouse abounds in the fir 
forests, the prairie hen in the uplands, 
and ducks and geese, each spring and 
autumn, swarm the innumerable large 
and small lakes, which are likewise well- 
stocked with trout and other game fish, 
as are also the many mountain streams. 
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Vancouver’s Island, the Emerald Isle 
of the Pacific, is a labyrinth of forested 
wildernesses, for the most part untrailed, 
and unpenetrated save by a few intrepid 
explorers—experienced bushmen. Its 
aborigines are exclusively a seafaring, 
fish-eating folk, with coastal habitations, 
and they rarely venture into the interior 
farther than go the arms or fjords of the 
sea that picturesquely pierce the island 
coast, which they navigate in their well- 
fashioned dug-out canoes. Good, ex- 
perienced guides for an interior trip are 
almost unhirable. However, care and a 
compass in the hands of one who has some 
knowledge of wooderaft will insure him 
a safe and compensatory trip wherever 
he may plunge into the primeval bush 
that runs from north to south, from east 
to west, the island’s length and breadth. 
The only sizable centers on the island 
are Victoria, the beautiful city of homes 
and capital of the province, and Nanaimo, 
a coal mining port of some importance. 
Within a few miles of either place civi- 
lization entirely fades away, and deer, 
elk, bears, wolves, grouse, pheasants, 
ducks and geese range and wing, almost 
unmolested, amongst the giant firs and 
tangled underbrush of ferns and scrub, 
where quiet lakes shimmer under the oc- 
easional inlet sun and foamy streams 


TO 
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rush from their sources in the hills and 
smallish mountains, that everywhere 
rise to intricate the topography. Indians, 
or your own backs, must carry your packs 
throughout the island, as few trails exist 
and none is suitable for even the surest- 
footed or the smallest pack-beast. It is 
slow work and hard, threading these 
forest solitudes, tumping your flour, 
bacon, blankets and tent, but the plenti- 
tude of game and the glory of the un- 
tamed scenery make it worth any hun- 
ter’s while. 

Hunting in British Columbia com- 
bines with it canoeing in dugout or birch- 
bark canoes and sailing in sloop or 
schooner, on ocean, lake or river; tramp- 
ing, with or without tumping; mountain- 
climbing, to snow and glacier-clad sum- 
mits, or merely amongst the lower green 
heights; packing by ponies, with all the 
strenuosities of the “diamond hitch” 
and the kicking cayuse and the healthy 
jolt and jar of the accompanying horse- 
back riding; camping in tent, lean-to or 
shack, or enjoying the “open sleep,” 
and partaking of the eclat and savor of 
vour own camp-cookery—all these joys 
of outdoor life“and sport, in addition to 
the splendid hunting, fishing and shoot- 
ing, are to be experienced if the Nimrod 
of now comes to British Columbia. 
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THE BLACK BASS 


NO OTHER GAME FISH IN THE WORLD HAS SO WIDE A RANGE, AND NO 
OTHER GAME FISH IN THE WORLD, ALL THINGS COSIDERED, IS ITS EQUAL 
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EXPERIENCES DURING 


OHIO, 


FOUR MONTHS OF 


By DR. JAMES 


of the black bass, from north 
to south, extends from Canada 
to Florida, the following personal ex- 
periences may serve to accentuate the 
fact, were any such evidence needed: 

Once, after a winter spent in Florida, 
my last fishing was in April, for large- 
mouth bass, in lakes Poinsett and 
Wilder, back of Rockledge, which, with 
Lake Washington and Sawgrass Lake, 
a little to the south, are the principal 
sources of the St. Johns River. As 
black bass of huge proportions were said 
to inhabit these waters, our purpose was 
to ascertain, if possible, by practical 
demonstration, the truth of the as- 
sertion. My companion fished with bait 

golden shiners, and catfish fry with 
the spines of the fins clipped off. I con- 
fined my efforts to the fly-rod. 

As our time was limited, we had but 
one day to devote to each of the lakes, 
and but one boat between us, with a 
good guide. At that time these lakes 
were but little frequented by man, and 
our feathered friends were still abun- 
dant. Our fishing was the occasion 
of much curiosity on the part of the 
egrets, gallinules and cormorants. And 
when near the shore the ospreys and 
water turkeys, perched on the neighbor- 
ing cypress trees, looked on with much 
interest, especially when a hooked bass 
was leaping on the surface. One fish- 
hawk, bolder or more curious than the 
others, made a dash for a bass not thirty 
feet from the boat. But had he suc- 
ceeded in carrying it off it would have 
availed him naught, for that prince of 
grafters, a bald engle, perched on a 
lofty pine, watched the sally with con- 
siderable interest, and with the pros- 


A S it is well known that the range 
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FLORIDA, 
ONTARIO 


KENTUCKY, 


A. HENSHALL 


pect of a good dinner stolen from his 
usual purveyor. 

My largest bass, taken on a polka fly, 
weighed nine pounds. It was from 
Lake Wilder; though a few years later 
I took one of fourteen pounds, again 
on a polka fly, from the St. Lucie 


River. My companion was more for- 
tunate with bait. His largest fish, 


taken on a golden shiner, from Lake 
Poinsett, weighed nearly eleven pounds. 
Quite a number were caught by both of 
us weighing from three to eight pounds. 

A month later, early in May, I fished 
the Licking River, in Kentucky, with a 
friend, who was an enthusiastic bait- 
fisher. On arriving at the river he 
seated himself at a favorite ‘“‘cat-hole,” 
with a supply of lively steel-back min- 
nows. Putting on rubber boots I started 
down the stream with fly-rod and creel. 
A hundred yards below, around a slight 
bend of the river, 1 came to a high cliff, 
from which a level rocky ledge ex- 
tended nearly across the stream, over 
which ran a swift current a foot or two 
in depth. The water on the ledge was 
three or four inches higher than the 
water just below, like a miniature dam. 

My first cast, with a single fly, pro- 
voked a rise just below the rocky ledge. 
At the third cast I hooked a bass full of 
fight, which seemed determined to get 
under the ledge, from which I rightly 
guessed that it was shelving or hollow 
underneath, into which the foamy water 
eddied. Here, indeed, was an_ ideal 
home for bass, with charming and ap- 
propriate surroundings. The tall cliff 
east a shadow from the early morning 
sun fully across the stream; but the 
shade was enlivened by the creamy- 
white dogwood blossoms and the rosy 
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tassels of the redbud. A gray squirrel 
barked from a black ash tree, while a 
Kentucky cardinal’s liquid notes flooded 
the air. 

Soon the sky darkened, succeeded 
by a slight shower for a few minutes, 
when the sun again burst forth in re- 
newed brightness. Then, with alternate 
shower and sunshine for two hours, 
I plied the slender rod, repairing to a 
tall hollow in an old syeamore during 
the sprinkles. My creel being filled 
with a dozen small-mouth bass, from 
one to two pounds each, I returned 
to my friend, still seated by the cat- 
hole, with two bass, both larger than 
any of mine, and a number of crappies 
and rock bass. 

Viewing with envious eye my well-filled 
creel, he insisted on returning to the 
scene of my exploits, where, by casting 
the minnow and allowing it to float 
down over the rocky ledge, he soon cap- 
tured half a dozen good bass. He had 
fished the stream for years, but never 
suspected the possibilities of that ledge, 
supposing the water to be too shallow. 
This, I am sure, cured him of cat-hole 
fishing. 

At the end of the same month, the 
merry month of May, I went with some 
friends to the islands of Lake 
Erie, near Put-in-Bay. The reef fishing 
was in its prime, and though not just to 
my liking, my friends thought it the 
finest ever. This reef fishing is rather 
unique. The water covers the rocky 
reefs to a depth of from ten to twenty 
feet, requiring rather a heavy sinker to 
keep the minnow bait at the bottom, 
where lie the bass, having just emerged 
from their winter quarters beneath the 
rocks, 

This reef fishing lasts but a few 
weeks, for as the water becomes warmer 
the bass depart for better feeding-grounds 
and pastures new. This deep-water fish- 
ing, prized as it is by some, is not to be 
compared to stream fishing, or the 
shoal-water fishing of lakes and lake- 
lets. 

Two months later, in July, | proceeded 
to Gogebie Lake, in company with a very 
dear friend, who now rests in peace be- 
yond the river of Oblivion. 


Mis otes 
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Gogebic 
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Lake liesin Northern Wisconsin near Lake 
Superior, and at one time was noted for 
the great abundance of black bass of 
both species, but the pot-fisher has 
since got in his work, and its glory has 
departed. Here we spent a few days 
with admirable fishing, though it was too 
easy. After catching a dozen good bass, 
which required but little time or skill, 
we would allow the boat to float idly 
on the beautiful lake, admiring the 
scenery and watching the porcupines 
beach-combing along the shore 
times there being a dozen in sight at 
once—or do a little trout fishing in 
Slate River, at the head of the lake or 
in the beautiful Ontonagon River, at its 
foot. 

During our stay a cart-load of 
was brought in each day, mostly caught 
on the trolling-spoon by so-called anglers, 
and most of them were burnt at night 
by the guides. My friend, though a 
most kindly and lovable man, was much 
given to profanity on occasions, and this 
seemed to be one of them, for one night 
the atmosphere of the veranda became 
blue with the sulphurous maledictions 
hurled at the heads of those sitting 
around. There were but few bass brought 
in after that. 


some- 


bass 


Tiring of such company, we went to 
New Brunswick, salmon fishing, and 
afterward to the Batiscan River in the 
neighborhood of Lake Edward, north of 
Quebec, trout fishing. As the black 
flies were exceeding numerous, and the 
trout nearly so, we returned to our first 
love, and fished some of the lakes in On- 
tario, and in the St. Lawrence, near 
Kingston, where we had black bass 
fishing without end, on that most beau- 
tiful of all the rivers of the whole 
world. 

Thus, covering a period of four months, 
from April to August, the black bass 
was followed from the cypress-fringed 
lakes of Florida to the Laurentian 
waters of Canada, a distance of twenty 
degrees of latitude or two thousand 
miles. 

No other game-fish in the whole world 
has so wide a range, and no other game- 
fish in the world, all things considered, 
is its equal. 
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CHAPTER II—ANTELOPES 


By JOSEF 


ILLUSTRATED 


HAT antelopes are almost extinet 
is a claim not supported by facts. 
It is not unusual to see during a 
half day’s ride across the plains of eastern 
Montana two or three hundred of these 
beautiful creatures, and during a heavy 
snowstorm in the last days of last No- 
vember a bunch of about six hundred 
took shelter on the Musselshell river near 
Roundup, where, of all the territory I 
have hunted over, the surrounding 
country is the least stocked with them. 
If our law makers realized that it is the 
killine of females which undermines the 
base of life, there would never have been, 
nor ever would be, a necessity for pro- 
tecting a species absolutely; but alas, 
polities and common sense are not to be 
found under one roof. 

Where antelopes can be lawfully hunted 
the open season for them, beginning Sep- 
tember first, is, from a sportsman’s and 
a nature-lover’s viewpoint, decidedly out 
of place, as at that time their rutting sea- 
son comes to a close and bucks are con- 
sequently poor and their meat uneatable 
on account of the emphatically dis- 
agreeable odor. And before they can 
pick up again and are fit for food, they 
shed their horns. 

Where they are protected, the pro- 
tection will undoubtedly only last until 
their natural range is absorbed by private 
preserves and then, no doubt, laws will 
be passed befitting the game. 

Sport with antelopes in the full sense 
of the meaning of the words, can only 
be had during the summer months, when 
the old fat bucks are found by them- 
selves; then they tax the hunter’s skill. 
“Too hot then for big game shooting,” 
many will exclaim. The answer is that 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


it is almost as hot during September and 
in many years during October, and one 
who cannot take care of the meat during 
July or August will surely let it rot during 
the later months. 

A single animal is not so easy to be 
found as a herd, which, by the way, con- 
sists during early summer usually of 
young bucks and young and barren does; 
with which mother does and their off- 
spring associate as soon as the fawns are 
big enough to run with the bunch. Un- 
like the deer buck, an antelope buck does 
not blaze trees, even if there are any in 
his habitat ; nevertheless, he has his pecu- 
liar habits which betray to the initiated 
his haunts—and the signs are read as 
easily as those of blazed trees. The 
accompanying photograph explains per- 
fectly what is meant. These signs, more 
or less numerous in old buffalo or cattle 
runways and prairie roads, assure the 
hunter that somewhere near, in a wash- 
out or behind a butte, an old buck is 
chewing his cud. Of course, early in the 
forenoon or toward evening when it gets 
cooler, he will show himself on the prairie 
and can be stalked there while in sight— 
which is generally more exciting than 
jumping the game. 

Flagging old bucks seems to me an 
unremitting, waste of time; those which 
I tried to flag invariably heeded the signal 
and left for distant territories, no doubt 
having profited by previous experiences. 
The distress cry of a jack-rabbit, how- 
ever, invariably causes them to investi- 
gate. Often, when I was calling for 
wolves and coyotes, antelopes appeared 
from seemingly nowhere and approached 
so close that they could easily have been 
killed with a shotgun. If there is a herd 
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of cattle in the known range of an old 
buck it is an almost sure thing that he 
will associate with them during the late 
afternoon. Where open forests are near, 
these bucks will frequently be found dur- 
ing the daytime on comparatively small 
meadows in the timbered country. 
Antelopes, I believe, could be easily 
kept in preserves, at least in the West. 
On the Circle Bar, a cow ranch in days 
long gone by, and situated on the lower 
Flatwillow creek, so I was informed by 


are attached to that range, which is ideal 
for them; but they are not fearless now, as 
I found to my chagrin. There was, and 
perhaps is yet, a buck ranging there 
which was the biggest specimen I ever 
saw anywhere. While traveling toward 
the Bad Lands during early October in 
the late nineties, I saw that buck from 
camp, about two miles off, and as his 
horns appeared to be at least two feet 
long, I decided to hunt for him then and 
there. 
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ANTELOPE SIGNS IN A TRAIL 


men who worked there in their younger 
days, there were reared annually ante- 
lope fawns which had been caught on the 
range, and when they grew up they made 
the surrounding country their habitat, 
and were not afraid to come into ihe 
ranch at any time, and mostly did so 
during disagreeable weather. They, or 
their offspring, range there now. At 
any time I have passed through that ter- 
ritory I saw the landscape around that 
ranch dotted with those animals. They 


For three weeks I tried all the tricks 
I knew and my best at stalking, but 
seldom saw him nearer than a couple of 
miles, and never within shooting dis- 
tance. Il inally there came a day on 
which the wind blew icy cold over the 
prairies, which made it a certainty that | 
would find my quarry in some sheltered 
place where I could get a shot. It took 
me about two hours to find him, and as 
I did so. he was lying down only sixty 
or seventy yards from me. Around him 














TRACKS 


were standing and lying down over sixty 
of his kind (thirty bucks among them, 
by actual count). But he had already 
shed one horn, which ct put an end to 
my hunt after him; for when I came 
into that section again the legislature 
had passed the act protecting antelopes. 

While the protective law has served 
to increase their number, it has been the 
cause of the extermination of deer, which 





ANTELOPE TRACK 
THE TR»(L IS NOT DIFFERENT FROM THAT OF 
DEER, EXCEPT THAT IT DOES NOT ALWAYS 


REGISTER 


were never very plentiful in these sec- 
tions; because the settlers in the ante- 
lope districts wanted some shooting with- 
out making extensive trips, yet most of 
them do not wish to make themselves 
guilty of a violation, though they realize 
that it would be more sportsmanlike 
to kill half a dozen antelopes instead 
of three deer, which the law permits. 
The time will soon come when deer, too, 
will have to be protected all over the 
state to prevent their extermination, 


though they are numerous enough yet 
in many places so that, safely, five bucks 
allowed for each gun. 


could be 


AND 


TRAILING $1 


Why not prohibit the killing of does 
of any kind of game and permit each 
hunter to bag bucks of all kinds? In 
Montana at present five animals (not 
considering elk) are permitted: three 
deer, one bighorn and one goat and they 
all inerease rapidly, and would un- 
doubtedly increase if twice as many, but 
only bucks, were allowed to be shot. Of 
course in other states, where game is 
less numerous, the number to be killed 
should be adjusted to the number of 
animals on the range, but if, where they 
are to be found, antelopes were made 
lawful game, it undoubtedly would benefit 
the other species as it would in Montana. 

In practically uninhabited regions 
antelopes will never increase, despite the 
laws on the statute books, because 
Indians hunt them there for their hides 
(mostly during spring and early summer). 
Heaps upon heaps of hair of antelopes 
mark their camping places, around which 
they slaughter every animal they can get, 
leaving most carcasses to rot and the 
fawns to starve. To expect any over- 
flow from such districts is idle. I was 
once so angered when a bunch of about 
a dozen Crow Indians, who had as many 
squaws with them to work the skins, 
slaughtered scores of antelopes between 
Willow and Flatwillow creeks, that | 
could not resist telling them that if they 
did not pull out within twenty-four hours 
I would kill as many of them as I could. 
They did pull out. Complain to the 
authorities? Who thinks that feasible 
knows nothing of the vastness of the 
country which is the natural habitat 
of antelopes. 
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WHERE THE HUMBER FLOWS 
By W. J. CARROLL 


’Tis where the Marble Mountain in majestic grandeur reigns 
With his shimmering crown of sunlit vernal snows, 

Where the bosky woodland verdure carpets all the sylvan plains, 
’Tis there serene the lordly Humber flows. 


’Tis there the kingly salmon thro’ the drowsy summer day, 

Disport in glee amid the steadies deep, 

In the limpid, living waters, how they breach, and leap, and play, 
While the eddies onward, seaward, grandly sweep. 

There the angler realizes the serenest earthly -joy, 

As from the reel his line swift singing goes, 

Like gleams of glinting silver crazy fish flash ’round his fly; 

While all serene the lordly Humber flows 


And the ouananiche and sea trout, and the brook trout gambol there; 
And songbirds fill with melody the glades; 

And dark dells aglow with fragrant bloom perfume the vibrant air, 
While the westering sun limns in the light and shades. 

There’s the snow-crown on the mountain all sparkle in the light, 

And the woods their gorgeous vesture there disclose, 

With their green and golden bannerets they make a bvilliant sight; 
While all serene the lordly Humber flows 


Were it given me my fate to shape ere nearing life’s release, 

On thy pleasant slopes fair Humber, my abiding place I’d set, 
And in Nature’s sweet communion I would seek content and peace, 
By all the world forgotten I would all the world forget. 


That. my life would glide as calmly as thy placid waters flow; 


My prayer would rise from dawn ’till evening’s close, 
‘Till ’twould mingle with the ocean, in the sunset’s afterglow, 
As serenely as the lordly Humber flows. 
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Vv 
THE RESCUE 
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NE day I chanced to mention to 

() the Captain that mica in sheets 

eight by ten inches in size was 

worth ten or fifteen dollars per pound. 

He became intensely interested at once 

declaring that he knew of a deposit of it 

in the Indian Territory, where it lay 

about on the ground and protruded from 

the earth in chunks. We determined, 

after some discussion, to make a journey 

to the spot by wagon, a distance of about 
four hundred miles. 

We packed our belongings in a light 
wagon, drawn by my team of horses. 
As a part of the personnel of the story, 
they deserve passing mention. Henry 
was a thoroughbred “Kentucky whip” 
stallion, and his mate was a_ black 
“Canuck” Morgan, named Turk. They 
were both broken to work in single or 
double harness, or under saddle. A man 
may handle horses all his life, and never 
have a halfdozen faultless ones. In this 
team I had the good fortune to possess 
two such animals. Between them and 
myself existed a perfect understanding, 
based on mutual confidence. It was 
that unselfish friendship between master 
and “brute” servant which is purer than 
the friendship of men, and is the basis 
of the passion of “horse men” and “dog 
men.” Henry and Turk were noble 
specimens of their kind; bully athletes 
both, joying in their strength; rudimen- 
tary in mind but pure in heart. 

Our route lay in the southeast, leaving 
Colorado and entering the Neutral Strip. 
On Beaver creek we came to a camp of 
bone gatherers; men who made a business 
of gathering buffalo bones and selling 
them for fertilizer. They had carloads 


OF A MAN AND SOME OTHERS, WHO WERE TYPICAL OF 
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of bones, and cords of buffalo heads, with 
fine horns. They asked “four bits” 
(fifty cents), for choice. They are said 
to be worth from three to fifteen hundred 
dollars each now (seventeen years later). 
We followed Beaver creek to Beaver 
City, then a collection of shanties, and 
there turned south into the Panhandle, 
The valley of Beaver creek had shown 
evidence of fertility, the grass being 
shoulder-high, but when we passed the 
range of low hills lying to the south and 
entered Texas, the country was bare, 
featureless and almost as level as a lake. 
At the edge of this vast plain we came 
to a creek about fifty feet wide, bank full 
of muddy water, with a current swift 
as a mill race. An approach had been 
cut in the perpendicular bank, and on the 
other side was a similar exit. We sounded 
the depth of the water, with a line, found 
it to be ten feet, and went into camp, 
to wait until this local freshet should sub- 
side. To utilize the time, we determined 
to bake a supply of biscuit sufficient to 
last several days. To this end we gath- 
ered several bushels of buffalo chips for 
fuel, then dug a trench extending from 
north to south, so that the south wind 
then blowing might blow lengthwise of 
it and make a draught. The trench was 
about six feet long, eight inches wide, 
and eight inches deep at the middle, 
growing gradually shallower toward each 
end. When the fire was lighted, our 
cooking utensils rested on the edges of 
the trench. This device of plainsmen 
is the mate to the fire plan of woodsmet, 
who place two logs of green wood side by 
side, a proper distance apart, and build 
their fire between. Another reason for 
using a trench in range countries is the 
safety of the plan, for to allow a fire # 
get away in a grass country was a serious 
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offense, punishable by heavy fine and 
imprisonment. A fire of buffalo or 
cow “chips” is almost equal to one of 
charcoal or coke, only the smoke has a 
disagreeable smell, which is likely to im- 
part a similar flavor to the food. Of 
course a plainsman does not mind a little 
thing like that. 

We had just finished our baking, when 
we saw a wagon approaching from the 
south, drawn by a team of Spanish mules. 
A small man held the lines and a very 
large woman sat beside him. Her side 
of the spring seat was pressed down so low 
that the little man perched miserably 
sidewise on an inclined plane. We 
warned them of the depth of the water. 

“All right,” said the man, “I ’low 
we’ll camp fer a spell on this side.” 

“Well, I low we’ll do no sech fool busi- 
ness,” spoke up the Amazon; “‘ Ef them 
ijits on tother side want to wait a week 
fer a rivulet to dry up, that’s their fu- 
neral; I aint got no time fer it. Hand 
me them lines.” 

“Now, Marier, you listen to me; them 
boys air experienced 2 

“Hold yer jaw,” interrupted “ Marier.”’ 
She seized the lines and drove in, dis- 
regarding her husband’s protests and our 
warning shouts. 





Frank dashed to our wagon and re- 
turned at a run, bringing our two picket 
ropes, tossing one of them to me, and 
deftly making a lasso of the other. The 
mules had begun to swim the instant 
they entered the water, and were carried 
swiftly down stream as soon as they 
entered the current. The wagon box 
floated off the bolsters, turning slowly 
around, and commenced sinking fast, 
as it raced down the stream, while Frank 
and I ran along the bank. 

At the first cast Frank’s lasso fell 
around the shoulders of the screaming 
woman; and the man caught the rope I 
threw him just as the box sank, and 
came handily to shore. We both then 
gave our assistance to Frank, who had 
his hands full, playing a two-hundred- 
and-forty-pound fish. She fought as 


gamely as a tarpon, but the line was a 
five-eighths-inch rope, and three men at 
the other end soon brought her gasping 
and sputtering up the bank. She made 
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a ludicrous picture, with her scanty wet. 
garments plastered with mud and cling- 
ing to her huge person. Her face was 
muddy and her hair had come down, and 
dripped mud down her back. We rushed 
to the assistance of the poor little mules. 
They were making desperate efforts to 
climb the bank, but the wagon held them 
back. They drowned before our eyes! 

Suddenly the man turned to his wife, 
a burst of rage transforming him. ‘Gol 
dum ye,” he shouted, dancing around 
her, and shaking his fists in her face, 
“Gol dum ye, ye’ve nosed me round fer 
nigh onto thirty year, and now see whut 
yer cussed bossin’ hez done fetched us 
to! The mules air drowned, ye ol fat 
fool, and hits all your fault! I knowed 
better’n to drive into sech a hole. These 
fellers give us fair warnin’——”’ 

Stunned by the catastrophe and awed 
by her near approach to death, the 
woman had stood paralyzed with aston- 
ishment at this outbreak, but her face 
slowly turned to a dull brick red, and she 
recovered with a rush. “What d’ye let 
me do it fer, then?” she screamed, seizing 
the man and shaking him furiously. 
“What d’ye let me drive in there fer, ye 
white-livered pooch head! Ye wouldn’t 
a done it, if ye’d a ben half a man, or if 
ye’d a had a drop of anythin’ but cow- 
ard’s blood in ye. And you say it’s my 
fault the mules is drowned!” and she 
ground her teeth together and deliberately 
spat in his face, then hurled him from 
her and strode off toward Beaver City 
without once looking back. 

Frank made up a bundle of biscuits 
and meat, walked over to the man, lying 
where he had fallen, yanked him to his 
feet and gave him the package, pointing 
at the lessening figure of the woman. 
“There goes your wife,” said he. The 
man followed her without a word. 


VI 
THE PANHANDLE 
The next morning the creek was only 
about a foot deep. The mules lay half 
buried in mud, and already the air was 


thick with soaring vultures, gathering 
for the banquet. We had just started 
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on our way when a band of fourteen wild 
horses came trotting across the plain 
toward us. The heat waves glimmering 
from the earth lent them a very fantastic 
appearance. At first they looked as 
though they were on stilts, their legs 
appearing about fifteen feet in length; 
then a space appeared under -them and 
they were trotting high in air; and next 
they had miraculously descended, and 
were trotting across a lake of smooth 
water! ‘A lake,” I shouted, and realized 
in the same instant that it was not a lake, 
but an illusion. I gazed at the phe- 
nomenon in wonder, trying to see that 
it was not water. The shores were clearly 
defined, and in the distance were rushes, 
and tall grasses. Many a thirsty traveler 
in the desert has driven or walked weary 
miles in a vain endeavor to reach such a 
phantom lake, finding that it receded as 
he advanced, but still unable to believe 
that the next lake he saw was also a de- 
lusion. 

No mortal ever saw a real lake look 
more real than this one we saw that 
morning, with the mustangs trotting 
weirdly across it with never a splash. 
We had stopped our team when the 
horses appeared, and to make sure they 
were not range horses, we took a look 
at them through our field glass. There 
was no brand. They stopped at about 
four hundred yards distance, and I got out 
my rifle, intending to try to “crease” 
the leader. 

“Don’t Doc,” said my com- 
panion, gravely. ‘That horse is sure 
to be caught some day. and he may do 
some poor man a heap of good. Ten to 
one you would miss him, or kill him.” 
I saw the wisdom of the advice and re- 
linquished my intention. 

There was left a herd of about twenty 
buffalo in the Panhandle at that time, 
and we kept watch for them, but did not 
see them. [rank said they would be 
captured alive, not shot, and described 
the method as follows: 

“The plan followed in capturing wild 
horses or buffalo is to hitch a well-shod 
team of Spanish mules to a light wagon, 
loaded with a barrel of water, a bag of 
corn meal, and grub for the men. Choos- 
ing a time for the hunt when the moon 


shoot. 


AND 
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is about full, the men drive to where a 
herd has been located by outriders, and 
keep them moving, following them just 
fast enough to allow them no rest, no 
time to eat, and no opportunity to drink, 
This is kept up for five days and nights, 
if necessary, the men taking turns driv- 
ing and sleeping. They give the mules a 
pail of water each, with a quart of meal 
stirred in it, at regular intervals. At the 
end of five or six days, the animals will 
be so weak from want of food and water, 
and so weary and footsore, and also so 
accustomed to the sight of the pursuing 
wagon, that they can be turned any way 


“the men wish, and actually driven into a 


corral at last. The young animals drop 
by the way in such a chase, but the 
grown ones are captured unhurt, and 
the little mules are usually none the 
worse. 

“Speaking of buffalo,” he continued, 
“T have seen this whole plain covered 
with them, so that you could scarcely 
see the ground. I was hunter for a skin- 
hunting outfit once, and we camped at 
the ’dobe wall not far from here. One 
day I went out on horseback and found 
a hill of big black ants. My clothes were 
inhabited by unwelcome intruders, and 
I took them all off and spread them over 
the ant hill, knowing that the ants would 
exterminate my small enemies in a few 
minutes. While I waited for them to do 
me this service, and was absorbed in 
watching the process, I became aware 
of the sound of horses’ feet, and looked 
up to see a band of Indians swooping 
down on me like a hawk on a June-bug. 
I caught up my rifle, sprang into the 
saddle, and raced for my life toward the 
’dobe wall, leaving all my clothes behind. 
I got in by so close a shave that my horse 
had two arrows in him and died a few 
minutes after we arrived. The Indians 
stopped at a distance of about a thou- 
sand yards, which they had learned was 
the range of our Sharps rifles, and 
one of them dismounted and made an 
insulting gesture. Our cook remarked 
that he ‘would try a shot at that cuss, 
for luck,’ and fired from the window of 
the cook shanty. To our surprise the 
Indian fell. That was a good shot.” 
We were driving across the level plain, 
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able to see fully five miles around us in 
all directions, but no living thing ap- 
peared to break the dreary monotony. 
At noon we camped near a village of 
prairie dogs which we found there in the 
desert, fully twenty miles from’ water, 
with the traditional rattlesnakes and 
little owls in evidence. 

“Here is another mysterious problem,” 
Iremarked. ‘There is probably not an- 
other dog town within fifty miles. How 
did the first dogs get here; why did they 
locate in this particular spot? And on 
what terms do they live with the snakes 
and owls? Even so great a writer as 
Parkman admitted that he could not 
fathom the relation they sustain to each 
other.” 

“That’s all I want to know about 
Parkman,” snorted Frank, in deep dis- 
gust. ‘‘ Any boy ought to be able to figure 
that out! All animals live where there is 
a food supply. Snakes and owls live on 
animal food, such as mice, frogs, ete. 
Not one would be found here in a hun- 
dred years. Then what do they live on? 
Little dogs, of course! The little mother 
dog is attended by Professor Owl and 
Dr. Snake, who take charge of her babies 
and save her all further trouble. As to 
why they located here, I suspect that it 
is not far down to water, just at this 
point; they must be able to dig wells, 
and it certainly is three hundred feet to 
water on this plain, as a general thing.” 


Vil 


THE BOX T RANCH 

As we entered the western end of the 
Indian Territory the country gradually 
became hilly and broken, with an occa- 
sional small ereek, usually with a dry 
bed. One night a cowboy found us 
entangled in a network of impassable 
gullies, and guided us to the Box T 
ranch. It consisted of two log houses, 
occupied by about a dozen cowboys. 
We accepted an invitation to 

After s ipper we adjourned to the bunk 


house, whi 


supper. 


‘re ll lent and the eC hy 
. } . ° 
took themselves to several occupations 


One man darned his socks, with many a 
damn, another braided a quirt (a short, 
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heavy riding whip), a third played exe- 
erable jigs on a fiddle, a few played seven 
up, and over in the corner “Red” 
McCarty and “Big Bill” played a game 
of freeze-out, which ended in a furious 
quarrel when Red won the two dollars. 

The other men separated the com- 
batants at once, for Big Bill had little Red 
by the throat. 

“You big coward, you dassent shoot 
out with me,” snarled Red. 

“Nother lie,” answered Bill. 
“When?” 

“To-morrow mornin’ after breakfast.”’ 
“That’s O. K.,” said Red. 

The next morning at breakfast, Red 
was especially gay and careless, but Bill 
was pale and glum. When the meal was 
finished, the foreman took the matter 
in hand. 

“ Boys,”’ said he, “‘I will place the men 
in front of the cook house, at corners, 
with their backs to each other. When I 
give the word, they can run behind the 
shack and meet. The rest of you fellows 
get up on the bunk house roof, where you 
can see, but no interfering. I will shoot 
the first man that draws a gun.” 

When all were thus disposed the fore- 
man said: 

“Boys, are you both ready?” 

They both nodded assent. 

“Then go to it!” 

Red ran to the back of the house and 
stood there a moment, expectantly await- 
ing his adversary, then ran the length of 
the building and around the end, where 
he discovered Bill running with all speed 
toward the woods. His nerve had failed 
him, as Frank had predicted to me that 
it would. Red raised his sixshooter and 
aimed a moment, then lowered it. 

“Shoot the coward!” 

“Give it to im, Red!” 

“Till ’im!” roared the disappointed 
crowd on the bunk house. 

Red shook his head. 

“T can’t plug a man in the back,” said 


= 


he. ‘Somethin’ inside of me goes agin 
it, specially sech a y critter as him. 
[t takes more sand than I got to run off 
that-a-way I ruther be shot full o 


holes than to git the hoss laugh from the 
whole bunch.” 








A BEAR, A DEER, AND SOME TENDERFEET 


IN WHICH BRUIN TACKLES A STEAM WHISTLE, AND A DEER COMES 
TO CAMP AND TIES ITSELF UP 


By ALLAN ERIC 


E essayed to penetrate the far 
Northern wilds, remote from 


the usual haunts of men.» 


There were three besides myself, Fred, 
Frank and Joe. I venture to designate 
my companions by their real given nan es, 
but I dare not “name them” further, 
for reasons that cannot possibly have 
anything to do with this story. We 
purchased our stores and most of our 
fishing equipment in Montreal, took the 
Steamer Caspian to Quebec, voyaged 
up the Saguenay River, beheld Capes 
Eternity and Trinity, and stopped one 
night at Roberval, on Lake St. John. 
Glance at the map of Quebec, and you 
will see that Lake Mistassini is well up 
North toward the boundary of the 
Labrador; this was our objective. 

We were fortunate enough to charter 
the only steam launch on the lake, the 
property of a Frenchman, whom we 
engaged to accompany us and run the 
boat. One evening we ran into a point 
of land, well covered with the scrub 
evergreen trees peculiar to the far 
North, went ashore and pitched camp 
for the night. 

Supper was prepared, a fire being 
kindled for making tea. The moon 
had risen, large and silvery, above the 
low forest, and, supper finished, we sat 
long enjoying the twilight, which, in 
these regions, lasts until eleven o’clock, 
or after, watching the orb climb higher 
and higher, casting her beams upon the 
placid lake, making a picture both wild 
and beautiful. Behind the camp the 
dark woods came down almost to the 
water’s edge. There was scarcely a 
breeze to stir the tree branches, and the 
notes of insects and now and then those 
of nocturnal birds were the only sounds 
that came from the wilds around us. 


Fred had just proposed that we retire 
to our beds of boughs in the tent, and 
had risen to set the example, when sud- 
denly there came a tremendous crash 
and crackling of underbrush, evidently 
caused by some heavy body. We all 
turned toward the woods; but before 
we had time to even utter an excla- 
mation, we saw a large, dark body mov- 
ing toward us. 

“Get into the boat, quick!” yelled 
Joe, “it’s a bear!” 

“Bear! I’ll bet it’s a moose or a 
deer, more likely,” replied Fred, scorn- 
fully. 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t,” 
said Joe; “anyway, I propose to get 
into the launch first and decide after- 
ward.” 

We lost no time in piling into the 
launch, and there at a safe distance, we 
watched the midnight visitor. 

“Tt’s a bear, as sure as you live,” 
whispered Fred. ‘I knew it was, from 
its lumbering gait and the way it held 
its head down, and by its swaying 
from side to side, as it came toward 
us,” said Joe. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
observed all that!” Fred exclaimed. 

“Of course,” Joe replied; “how can 
you help seeing what is before your 
eyes?” 

“Tt wasn’t before your eyes very long,” 
Fred retorted. 

The bear began to smell around the 
spot where we had prepared and eaten 
supper; a part of the repast had been 
canned salmon, and it chanced that Joe 
had accidentally spilled the contents 
of a bag of sugar upon the grass. It 
was the smell of the salmon, undoubtedly, 
which had attracted the bear, as he 
wandered near the camp. The animal 
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A BEAR, A DEER, 
began to scratch about with his paws, 
while he gave vent to a low “woof,” 
more like a grunt. At first he licked 
the empty salmon can; then he found 
where the sugar had been spilled. 

Meanwhile Fred had rushed to the 
furnace door, dragging the Frenchman 
after him, and we heard the door open 
and then bang to. 

“What are you doing, Fred?” Joe 
whispered. 

“T’m going to put up a job on old 
Bruin,” replied Fred. “There is some 
steam in the boiler, and I have thrown 
in a lot of light-wood; and unless that 
animated lap-robe leaves in a hurry, 
he will hear something that will set him 
to thinking. I am going to turn the 
whistle loose on him.” 

“A great idea!” exclaimed Joe; “I 
doubt if he minds it much.” 

“We'll see about that,” Fred replied, 
as he peered at the steam-gauge; “this 
whistle of ours is no toy. He’s busy 
with the sugar now, and in five minutes 
there will be plenty of steam to blow the 
whistle.” 

The bear was busy licking the grass, 
evidently bound not to leave a particle 
of the sweet morsel behind. 

Stimulated by the light-wood, which 
burned very rapidly, the fire in the 
furnace was now roaring, and steam was 
not long in rising. 

“Now watch and see how old Bruin 
receives the salute,” said Fred. 

We all gazed earnestly toward the 
shore. With twenty pounds of steam 
the whistle gave a mighty shriek, which 
resounded, with startling effect, from 
the woods and shore. The bear stopped 
licking the grass and looked up in a 
startled manner. 

Fred waited a few seconds and pulled 
the lever clear down, and the steady 
scream of the whistle reverberated from 
shore to shore. The effect on the bear 
was almost instantaneous, for he turned 
and bolted toward the woods, tearing 
up the grass as he ran, his huge car- 
cass rising and falling like a ship at 
sea, 

“Go it, old door-mat,” shouted Fred. 
“The only thing that bothers him 
now,” exclaimed Joe, “is that he hasn’t 
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legs enough; he ought to have been born 
a centipede.” 

The bear was quickly out of sight, and 
there was no steam left in the boiler. 

“Well!” Joe exclaimed, as we turned 
in, ‘“‘that is the strangest adventure that 
I ever dreamed of.” 

A few days later, it must have been 
in the middle of the night, for it was 
very dark, we were awakened by a 
violent shaking of the tent. We all 
started up at the same moment. 

“What in the world is that?” Frank 
asked. 

“Tf I knew I would tell you; don’t 
fret about that,” interrupted Joe. 

The tent continued to tremble, and 
then there came several sharp jerks, as 
though somebody had tripped over the 
guy ropes. 

“T forgot to bring my revolver along 
from the launch,” whispered Fred; 
“but I won’t neglect to do so after this.” 

“You couldn’t see to shoot if you 
had it,” said Joe. 

“T’d shoot just the same,” was Fred’s 
reply. 

The noise outside the tent had now 
ceased, but after a few minutes it began 
again, and the tent trembled more 
violently than before. 

We sat perfectly quiet and motion- 
less, listening intently. Then, sharp and 
clear, came a piercing cry, close by the 
tent. It would be difficult to describe 
the sound, but it was something between 
the bleat of a young lamb and a cry of 
distress. 

“T would just as soon be out on the 
launch as here, about now,’’ Joe 
whispered. 

“T would go out and investigate, if 
I were sure what it is,” said Frank. 

“Brilliant thought,” Joe whispered. 
“You find out what it is and I’ll go out.” 

For a long time we remained in a 
listening attitude, hearing, at irregular 
intervals, the strange cry, so close to us, 
which was now and then accompanied 
by a shaking of the tent. 

At last, after what seemed an in- 
terminable leneth of time, a welcome 
streak of dawn came through the flaps 
of the tent, and it was soon light enough 
to distinguish objects quite plainly. 
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“Come on,” cried Fred, getting up and 
throwing open the tent. 

We all filed out, gradually, it must 
be confessed. Fred went ahead, and as 
he emerged from the tent, he peered 
around the side. 


“Oh, dear!” was his exclamation. 
“What is it, Fred?” Joe asked. 
“T’ve told you,” answered Fred; 


“Come along, quick.” 

“You said, ‘Oh, dear.’ ” 

“And it is a deer, just as I said,” 
Fred replied. 

A strange thing had happened, for, 
lying in a helpless position on its side, 
with its hind legs curiously entangled 
in the guy ropes of the tent, lay a 
beautiful deer, seemingly nearly ex- 
hausted by its struggles in attempting to 
escape. Evidently it was on its way 





had not 


to re to drink, 
notice: ent, and in some unex- 
plainable way, had got its legs en- 
tangled in the ropes. It was a young 
doe. 

“We are great fellows to be frightened 
at a deer,” said Fred. 

“Yes,” replied Joe, with a grin; 
“but supposing it had not got entangled 
in the ropes, and had entered the tent 
and bitten all of us in our sleep?” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Frank. 
‘Tf a deer was to bite me, I should rather 
it would be in my sleep. I’ve never 
been bitten by a deer, that I can re- 
member.” The deer was released by our 
cutting the rope, and presently it darted 
away into the woods. As for our 
Frenchman, he appeared to have been 
quite as badly frightened as we were. 
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By B. W. MITCHELL 
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mountains slipped gently, smooth- 
ly along over its rock-strewn bed, 
cool and restful, gathering strength again 
after its cruel buffeting down the tur- 
bulent riffle where all the breath, appar- 
ently, had been knocked out of it in the 
guise of innumerable millions of beau- 
tiful bubbles. It crept noiselessly now, 
gently laving and caressing a small 
island of the so-called water-grasses 
which are not grasses at all, the sturdy 
polygonum laced and embroidered with 
the bright orange leafless filaments of the 
dodder. Right there, at the edge of 
that grass island, between it and that big 
smooth boulder, must certainly lurk a 
bass. I dropped a pair of professors 
gently within a reasonable number of 
inches of the precise spot aimed at. The 
dropper was welcomed by the fierce leap 
of a green-and-black lithe, curving body 
that flashed into the clear morning sun- 
light, arching in the gracefulest of cres- 
cents, and drove the lure before it into 
the water to drench the feathery wings 
and to cripple them for further flight. A 
quick strike fastened the bass, and as he 
darted this way and that in frantic strug- 
gles to free himself from that strange 
insect’s sting, a second fish rose with a 
swirl of the water and fastened to the 
tail fly. There was a lively fight on for 
a few minutes; but each bass aided in 
playing the other, and with the play of 
the rod on both, it was not long before 
the dark olive beauties floated on their 
sides exhausted and were safely guided, 
tail first, into the landing net. 
“Gee-golly-gawsh-dahn-debbil! Boss, 
how you do dat?” 
I awoke to the fact that I had played 
to a gallery: for there, upon the other 
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ROY M. MASON 
bank, where the deeper channel was, 
sat my dusky old guide, philosopher and 
friend of many a camp, Joe Bias, the 
whites of his eyes shining in wonder- 
ment. 

Old Bias was a rare and perfect speci- 
men of the old-time Virginia darky, now 
so nearly extinct, the faithful servant 
and factotum of the days “befo’ the 
wah.” Emancipation had wrought but 
little change in Joe; it had made him a 
bit more crafty and canny, just a shade 
more unreliable, and had added vastly 
to his self-respect—which with him was 
a mild term of vanity. Hence it was 
that while once he would have been 
“Uncle Joe” to all the neighborhood, and 
would have accepted the soubriquet as a 
matter of course, now he fairly reveled 
in the common title of respectful ad- 
dress between men. The key to old 
Joe Bias’ heart, the best and only way 
to win to your service all his ancient 
energies, was never to forget the “Mr.” 
Mr. Bias would willingly perform the 
most irksome tasks that Joe Bias would 
have resisted with all the inertia of his 
race, a well-known form of inertia best 
spelled |-a-z-i-n-e-s-s. 

Mr. Bias also was practicing the gentle 
art. Two huve fishing poles projected 
formidably ov r the stream, one a mighty 
cane of baml oo, the other of second- 
growth hickory. Their owner and ma- 
nipulator held them not: that had savored 
too strongly of labor; and except in case 
of stern necessity Joseph Bias toiled not, 
neither did he spin. The butts of these 
two weapons were held down by forked 
stakes driven into the soft ground, and 
they rested in the crotch of other stakes 
at the water’s edge. A line, much 
pieced and knotted, was tied at the tip 
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of each, and two floats of portentious di- 
mensions were there to give timely in- 
formation of a bite. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bias,” I called. 
“How are you feeling this morning?” 

“T’s feelin’, Boss, mighty ’proprit to 
de ’casion an’ de time o’ day.” 

“Well, sir,’ I hastened to say, “if 
you’re feeling appropriately to a morning 
like this, you must be in fine trim. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Bias.” 





STREAM 


says ol’ Mahstah, ‘I feel like ev’y South’n 
gemman boun’ to feel in de mawn’n: I 
feel like hell!’ But say, Boss, is you 
cunjuh dem fish you jes’ ketched? I 
don’ see no bait.” 

I waded toward my sable friend and 
cast the flies at his feet: ‘There’s the 
bait, Mr. Bias; just a bit of feather.” 

“‘M-m-m-m,”’ he mused as he minutely 
inspected the unknown; “dat cunjuh 
wuhk, shuah! Nigga nevah ketch nothin’ 





‘‘ Mr. Bias practicing the gentle art.” 


‘“‘Boss,” said the old man earnestly, 
‘“‘T don’t b’lieve you ’xac’ly p’gnosticates 
me-e. You’s bo’n in de No’f, an’ no 
’mount o’ fishin’ an’ huntin’ in de Souf 
ain’ gwin mek you South’n in feelin’. 
Dat’s w’y you don’ p’gnosticates me-e. 
Boss, I’s feelin’ mighty bad dis’ mawn’n. 
W’en I was a boy, ’way-down ’n Souf 
Ca’liny, I says to my ol’ Mahstah one 
mawn’n, ‘Mahs,’ I says, ‘mawn’n, suh; 
how is you feel dis mawn’n?’ ‘Nigga,’ 





on dem. An’ dat pole! Boss, come in 
hyeah to sho’, an’ le’ me see dat pole.” 
He took the slender fly rod in his rough 
unskillful fist. ‘‘ Laws-ee-mighty! Hue- 
come you ketch dem two big fish bo’f at 
one time on dat? It eyarn’ lif’ a minny.” 

I explained the handling of light 
tackle. 

“Boss, dat too much fo’ ol’ Bias: he 
got to hoss ’em out, ef it take a hick’ry 
tree an’ a shugah-cane to do it.” 
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“But that’s no way to do, Mr. Bias. 
It isn’t sportsmanlike; it isn’t fair. And 
besides, you miss all the fun of the thing. 
Then, too, you ought to give such a fine 
fellow as a bass a chance for his life.” 

“Boss,” said Mr. Bias in his most sol- 
emn drawl, “dis yeah nigga ain’ fishin’ 
fo’ no fun, ’cep’ w’at he gits accidental. 
He am a-fishin’ fo’ meat! An’ say, Boss, 
wen you-all ’s a-doin’ yo’ hog-killin’ fo’ 
yo’ wintah meat, does yo’ give ary one 
o’ dem hogs a chance fo’ to defen’ hisse’f? 
No, suh; no suh, you does n’t. Meat am 
meat, no diff’?unce whutheh it swim roun’ 
a rock or waddle roun’ a hog-pen 
Gawsh! Boss,” and Mr. Bias’ eyes 
dilated like unto saucers, “jes’ look at 
dat bob-co’k! Mighty! Dat a bite, 
shuah.”’ 

He leaped for the huge bamboo and 
landed a fair-sized bass some twenty 
yards to the rear, where after some 
search he finally secured the luckless 
creature and strung it on a willow withe. 

“Yaas-suh, Boss,” resumed the old 
darky as he baited up with three or four 
fat yellow grasshoppers, ‘‘as I was a-say- 
in’, I fishes fo’ jes’ two things.” 

“What besides meat, Mr. Bias?” 

“Res’,” said Mr. Bias, sententiously. 
“Boss, fishin’ ’s a mos’ a-mighty res’ful 
oc’pation w’er you done slips off f’m 
de co’n-hoein’, an’ mos’ speshul w’en 
yo’ po’ ol’ shouldahs is a-achin’ f’m de 
broom-stick tetch.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Bias,” I 
deprecated, “that your wife ever takes a 
broom te you?” 

“Yaas-suh, she does fo’ shuah. Dat 
mos’ de on’y thing Hanner do wid a 
broom, she dat lazy. She done brek a 
bran’-new broom ’crost me las’ evenin’ 
’ca’se I’s too tyar’d fo’ to hoe de co’n 
patch: an’ her dat triflin’ she won’ bake 
light-bread. Den dis mawn’n she done 
pestah me fo’ to take her a-fishin’, ’ca’se 
we-all ain’ had no fresh meat fo’ a week. 
‘Sho’! I don’t want no woman a-fishin’ 
‘roun’ me. So I done tol’ her I got a 
day’s wuhk down to Mahs’ Brook Taylo’s 
—yah! yah!! yah!!!” 

A rustling in the brush on the bank 
above us drew Mr. Bias’ attention with a 
start. He looked around; his jaw dropped, 
his arms hung limp; utter helplessness 
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stared from his countenance. For Han- 
ner it was; and she began at once, nor 
stood upon the order of her beginning: 

“Joe Bias, you low-down nigga! you’s 
meanah dan po’ w’ite trash, meanah dan 
a Crackah wid a mou’ful o’ clay.” 

I waded back into the stream and re- 
sumed my casting in the pool, safely 
within earshot, however. There are 
times when it shames one not to eves- 
drop. Hanner’s flow of language was 
unbroken by her discovery of a third 
presence. 

“Dat de way you goes to wuhk at Mahs 
Brook Taylo’s,” she reviled. ‘‘ You liah! 
Jes’ tells me dat fo’ to git shet o’ takin’ 
me. Wish’t I had a rock; I’d rock yo’ 
haid, shuah. I’d done brek yo’ mis’able 
black haid like a hick’ry nut shaill.”’ 


“Shet up, Hanner,”’ coaxed the abashed 
Bias; ‘‘don’ you see de gemman fishin’?” 

“T don’ cyah;I ann’ stop him f’m fishin’ 
’n’ I don’ cyah who knows w’at a wu’fless 
lyin’ nigga you is.” 

“Set down yeah, Hanner,” urged Bias 
in the interest of a truce, “‘set down an’ 
take dat pole. You git a bite in a minute. 
I done had a mis’ry in my haid dis mawn- 
’n, ’n’ I knowed I couldn’ do no wuhk, 
so I done come down hyeah.” 

“‘You’s lyin’, Joe Bias,”’ was the wifely 
rejoinder. But she sat down by him on 
the bank and bestowed her earnest atten- 
tion on one of the two poles. The tem- 
peramental weather seemed to show 
signs of clearing. But not for long. 

“Dey ain’ no bait on my hook, I knows 
dat,” complained Hanner. She drew in 
the line. It was even as she had said: 
the hook was bared to the finny tribe 
in naked, repellant warning. “I want 
a wuhm on dar, Bias,” objected the 
dusky spouse, spurning the proffered 
grasshopper. 

Bias tossed an enormous “night- 
hawker” into her lap. Hanner snorted 
her disgust: ‘‘How’s I gwine put dat 
thing on my hook?” she queried in- 
dignantly. 

“Put it on jes’ as you like; I want you 
to be suited,” said the old darky in a tone 
of assumed solicitude. 

The result seemed hardly to come up 
to expectations, for she said nothing and 
finally succeeded in impaling the worm, 
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with due regard for the concealment of 
the hook’s point. Then at last, having 
spat upon the bait after the custom of 
her race, she cast hook, sinker and float 
together into the water with a resounding 
splash and resumed her watch. 
“Bias,” she began after a short silence, 
in the tantalizing drawl that the negress 
knows so well how to assume, “Bias, I 


shuah does wish slav’ry times was back 
ag’in,”’ 
“W’y, you crazy nigga?” came the 
rise she had played for. 
“So dey sell you down to de 
fiel’.”” 
“Gal 


cotto! 


Vou a ho | i 


You’s bo’n senee dem days. Lk: 
done been a slave, I tol’ you; an’ a slave 
ain’ no diff’unt f’m a beas’.”’ 


AND 
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“Ts dat de reason——?” she began, but 
Bias went on: 

“T done tol’ you slav’ry make de po’ 
black man live like a beas’ an’ be treated 
like a beas’; but I got my soul same as a 
w’ite man, an’ souls dey eyarn’ be bought 
an’ sold.” Aer 

“You’s got a soul, is you, Joe Bias? 
Mighty po’ use fo’ Gawd A’mighty to 


im out!"’ shrieked Mr. Bias 


make of a soul, to stick it in a low-down 
nigga like you is. I shuah does wish 
slav’ry days come back—”’ she talked on 
now too rapidly and vehemently for the 
dazed old man to reply—“‘den we see 
at de w’ite folks thinks o’ ustwo. Dey 
puts me on de block fo’ sale, an’ de w’ite 
gemmen dey bids up brisk: ‘Tousan’ 
dolla’ fo’ dat han’some yallah gal: done 
make good upstaihs gal fo’ de Missy! 
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Two t’ousan’! T’ree t’ousan’! an’ 
dey knocks me down fo’ fo’ 
dolla’ to a fine lookin’ gemman fo’ up- 
staihs gal fo’ de Missy. Den dey puts 
youup. ‘How much fo’ dis po’ mis’able 
stoopy-shouldahed nigga?’ ‘lo’ hun- 
d’ed,’ yells de plantation agent—an’ dey 
ain’ no udda’ bid! So dey sells you fo’ a 
remnant fo’ to do fiel’ wuhk at Mahs’ 
Brook Tay Gawsh, Bias, I got a bite!”’ 

“Hoss ’im out!” shrieked her consort, 
forgetting in the excitement of the mo- 
ment the insults she had heaped upon him. 

She “hossed.” An eel, firmly fast at 
the end of the long line, swept in an orbit 
through space and the line caught in a 
tree. That eel turned five thousand 
somersaults in the next ten seconds and 
wove the line in and out among the 
branches and twigs as no loom on earth 
could have done. There he hung, writh- 


t’ousan’ 





ing and squirming and tying himself into 
more ecmplicated knots than a sailor 
ever dreamed of. 
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““How’s I gwine git dat eel daown?” 
she drawled. 

Git it down jes’ de way you like, 
Hanner. I wants to see you suited,” 
was the courteous response; and the old 
man’s sphinx-like eyes were riveted upon 
his cork. 

It was too much. 

“Yah!” sereamed Hanner; and the 
venomous spite she threw into that mono- 
syllable was beyond belief. She dashed 
up the bank on her way home, too en- 
raged even to fish. She paused at the 
top for a Parthian shot: _ 

‘‘T was a awful fool w’en I mah’ied you, 
Joe Bias.”’ 

“T knowed it at de time, Hanner,”’ 
answered the old man wearily, “but I 
done thought you’d git ovah it.” 

There was a crashing through the 
fringing underbrush of the bank; but 
Mr. Bias placidly, patiently fished, his 
eyes riveted upon his cork. 
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to a very large grizzly bear, 
which for years was the terror 
of all the ranchers and cattlemen im 
northern California. He traveled up 
and down the sierras for nearly two 
hundred miles, killing sheep and cattle, 


O* Club Foot was the name given 


and terrorizing the scattered settle- 
ments. Many an expedition was sent 
out after him; not a few attempts 


were made to trap him, or to ambush 
him by setting a heavily-charged gun 
in his path. He would invariably se- 
cure the bait without discharging the 
gun, making no effort to conceal his 
movements, and often reaching bait 
hung several feet above the trail. Some- 
times the hunters would station them- 
selves in the trees, above the paths he 
frequented, in the hope of getting a shot 
at him; but he was so swift and so 
silent in his movements that he would 
pass without being seen. 

Three toes on Club Foot’s left hind 
foot were missing, giving his tracks a 
blunt, club-like shape; hence the name. 
He would travel up and down the 
ranges at pleasure, leaving the car- 
casses of sheep and cattle in his wake. 
The older cattlemen had abandoned 
any further attempts to exterminate him. 
The younger men, however, still persisted 
in their efforts to rid the ranges of so 
deadly an enemy to the growth of their 
herds. 

During the early fall of the winter 
in which he was finally killed, the old 
grizzly visited my friend, Mr. Baird’s, 
sheep camp. This particular band of 
sheep was in charge of Mr. Baird’s 
son, Clinton, and a herder. 

One dark night, a large 
stampeded the sheep in the corral. 


animal 


The 


noise made by the intruder crashing 





FIGHTING A WOUNDED GRIZZLY 


AND TWO MEN ON SNOWSHOES STOP 4 
BEAR 


CONNELL 


through the brush fence of the corral 
aroused everything in camp. The sheep 
dogs ran to cover and the men knew 
it must be some large animal; other- 
wise the dogs would, at least, have made 
an attempt to drive it away. The next 
morning they found eight sheep dead, 
some of them partly devoured. The 
tracks revealed the presence of a bear. 
Two nights afterward the same opera- 
tion was repeated, only this time twelve 
sheep were killed. 

Young Baird then felt that some- 
thing must be done to prevent the con- 
tinued slaughter of the sheep. There 
was one gun in the camp, an old army 
musket. A large two-ounce slug was 
prepared to fit it, and it was then 
charged with eight drams of powder 
and this slug. Clinton said he knew if 
the slug hit his bearship, it would be 
pretty apt to put him out of action; 
and if it missed him, the bear would 
probably not disturb them. In either 
case they were comparatively safe. They 
knew the bear would not return the 
next night. On the second night they 
built a large bonfire near the corral, which 
lighted it up fairly well. About twelve 
o’clock they heard a crashing in the 
brush fence of the enclosure, and the 
sheep stampeded to the other side, as 
usual. In a short time they heard the 
bear eating the sheep he had captured. 
Seizing several large fire brands, the 
men approached cautiously toward the 
spot where the bear was_ standing. 
Presently the outlines of his enormous 
body could be seen, and young Baird 
fired point blank at the black object. 
With a roar the bear charged back 
over the brush fence and disappeared in 
the darkness. They knew the large 
slug had made a dangerous wound. 
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FIGHTING 


It happened that early the next 
morning, Dr. Patton, young Baird’s 


uncle, arrived in camp to spend a short 
time hunting in that region. The Doc- 
tor was an old and experienced sports- 
man, and when he learned of their ad- 
venture of the previous night, was eager 
to start out at once on the bear’s tracks. 
The sheep could not be left unguarded, 
so the Doctor went alone, some time 
before noon. 

When the late hours of the afternoon 
found the Doctor still absent, the men 
felt that there must be something wrong; 
evidently he had met with a mishap, so 
they started out to look for him. It 
was no trouble to follow the bear’s 
trail, for the slug had made a wound 
from which the blood flowed freely. 
They were following it through the 
canyon, when suddenly they heard the 
Doctor shouting that the wounded bear 
had just disappeared around the bend 
toward the upper ravine. They were 
very much surprised to see him climb 
down out of a rather small tree, run into 
the brush and pick up his rifle, at the 
same time informing them, in an ex- 
cited manner, that the wounded animal 
had compelled him to take to a tree, 
it having only a few minutes ago given 
up the vigil, and wandered off up 
stream. 


The Doctor was thoroughly exhausted 
from his long stay in the tree. As they 
stood there discussing the situation, 
the bear came back, evidently to take 
a last look at the man up the tree. See- 
ing them, he uttered a savage growl 
and tried to make a run for them. The 
Doctor fired two shots at him, but he 
came right on, not making very rapid 
progress, however, the wound, no doubt, 
giving him much pain. The Doctor did 
not care to be treed again, so the three 
men ran rapidly down the canyon in the 
direction of the camp. The bear did 
not follow them. 

The Doctor said he had followed the 
trail to where they had found him in 
the tree. He was following it slowly 
and cautiously through the thick scrub 
oak, near the stream, when he came sud- 
denly upon the wounded animal, which 
charged him instantly. He was too 
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close to get in more than one, or possibly 
two shots, and he realized that if the 
bear could not be stopped it would kill 
him, in its wounded fury. All this 
passed through his mind in a second of 
time, so he dropped his rifle and climbed 
the tree most available. He was not 
more than twelve or fourteen feet above 
the ground, his position was not very 
secure, and most uncomfortable. The 
bear kept him there all day, watching 
and guarding the tree, occasionally 
going to the stream for water. It was 
wounded in the right shoulder very 
severely. From the size of the bear, 
and from the peculiar tracks, the Doctor 
felt no doubt that it was Club Foot. 
Club Foot was not seen in that region 
again. 

Just after a heavy snowfall, in January 
of the following winter, one Jones, a 
young cattleman on one of the ranges 
further north, came in one morning 
from an inspection of the cattle and an- 
nounced that Club Foot was again on 
the range, for he had found the partly- 
devoured carcass of a steer, and the 
bear’s tracks were plainly visible. Jones 
signified his intention of going after the 
bear. One of the older ranchmen, 
whose name was Brown, by the way, 
tried to dissuade him from making any 
attempt to kill the huge grizzly, saying 
that he was the wisest and fiercest bear 
in California and a very ugly customer 
to encounter. But Jones. was de- 
termined, if possible, to rid the range 
of such a vicious and destructive 
pest. Finally, Brown agreed to go with 
him. 

The two men started out on snow- 
shoes, each carrying a heavy rifle. 
About two o’clock they came upon the 
bear’s fresh tracks, and followed them 
up. In less than an hour the bear 
was sighted, across a shallow ravine, 
and about one hundred yards away. 


The men opened fire at once. The 
animal charged them immediately. 
The hunters felt comparatively safe 


on their snowshoes, so they stood their 
ground. On he came, right into the 
face of a torrent of leaden missiles 
which pierced his furry hide, and made 
him crazy with pain. Not until he 
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came within twenty paces of the hunters 
did he stop. By that time the large 
bullets had done their work pretty 
thoroughly. When he stopped, it gave 
the hunters a chance to fire for the eye. 
T'wo bullets were sent crashing into his 
brain; that ended the fight. 


When the skin was removed, it was 
found that eleven bullets had pierced 
the bear’s vitals, one having torn the 
heart to shreds. He was an enormous 
animal, even for a grizzly bear, one 
of the largest of his kind ever killed in 
the state. 


ETCHINGS 


By A. NELSON KILLGORE 


The chatter of streams from their bondage free, 


The swelling buds that tell of spring, 


The cheery note of the chicadeedee, 


And the spicy balm that the south winds bring. 


The cloud flecked blue o’er a snow-white dune, 


The glint of a sail on a sunlit sea, 


The lullaby that the wavelets croon, 


As they creep up the shing 


e idly. 


The breath of the hills in the early morn, 
The mist in the vale and the frost on the ground, 


The faint crisp rustle of yellow corn, 
And the deep-toned bay of a far-off hound 


The filmy outline of leafless trees 
’Gainst the steely gray of a winter sky, 
And the slumber song that in minor keys, 


The north wind sings as he goes by. 
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RAINY DAYS ON QUAKER RUN 


IN WHICH TWO ENTHUSIASTS TRAMP TO A FAVORITE STREAM ON OPENING DAY, 
SLEEP UNDER A LEAN-TO, AND CATCH TROUT 


By WILLIAM JAMES 


ECAUSE it had rained every day 

R for a week, we reasoned that it 

would rain the next day—April 

15th. And by the same token we were 
sure it would also be a cold one. 

This particular expedition had been 
the subject of much talk and many day- 
dreams for weeks. Every detail had 
been planned. The duffle was carefully 
selected, the packs were all ready to be 
shouldered, and it was an easy matter 
for each to convince the other that we 
could make a comfortable camp under 
just such trying circumstances as we 
were likely to encounter. We had de- 
cided against a tent because of the extra 
weight. 

To the uninitiated, and our good wives 
were such, we were a pair of precious 
fools for starting in a storm of sleet and 
rain this April afternoon, for a drive and 
tramp to a mountain stream on which 
to open the trout season. But this brook 
had sung its siren song in our ears for 
weeks with “music that softlier on the 
spirit lies than tired eyelids upon tired 
eyes.” These same good wives have 
since listened to the songs of brooks and 
are now as ardent worshippers as we. 
On this particular day they expressed 
themselves rather pointedly. 

As we dismissed our driver and team 
at the end of the highway and faced a 
grim old mountain whose summit was 
hidden by clouds and rain, we might have 
wondered if anyone should chance that 
way wouldn’t he meet “a fool i’ the 
forest,” and stepping carefully in the 
muddy tracks of the first wouldn’t he 
discover a second in the same livery. I 
say we might have wondered, but as I 
remember it now we didn’t. We were 
too busy dodging low-hanging {limbs 
and straddling fallen logs, trying to keep 
our packs straight and our hats set at the 


proper angle to keep the rain from run- 
ning down our necks. Less than half- 
way up the mountain side we drank from 
a noisy little spring, rested our legs and 
backs and traded packs—everybody’s 
load in life’s highway seems lighter than 
your own, and so it is on the trail. 

The momentary rest, the refreshing 
draught and changed loads did wonders 
for us, and throughout the rest of the 
eight-mile tramp we were downright 
happy. We were wet, but comfortably 
warm; our spirits rose with the ascent of 
the mountain until from its summit we 
sent our voices out on the still damp air 
in cheer after cheer, and the echoes came 
back to us from the leafless valleys, mel- 
lowed and muffled by wind and rain like 
answering spirits full of geod-fellowship. 

The descent was easily and quickly 
made. After a careful search for a camp- 
ing place we discovered an old bridge 
which had done duty a score of years 
before when the valley was temporarily 
peopled with lumbermen. Many of the 
planks were still firm. While J cut down 
and dragged in hemlock boughs my com- 
panion tore loose the planking and built 
alean-to. By shaking the rain from the 
hemlock as we trimmed it, and piling it 
under the lean-to, close beside the open 
front of which a roaring fire was built, 
our bed jwas soon dry enough for all 
practical purposes, 

It was now dark, From our packs we 
produced grub, frying pan and coffee pot; 
and still it rained—but what did we care 
now? The rain falling into the frying 
pan simply added to the merry music of 
sizzling bacon; the coffee pot sang, first 
a few thin, high notes, then changed to a 
cheerful medley, now brilliant and spark- 
ling, then soft and melodious, until sud- 
denly it broke out in a rollicking song, 
bubbling with mirth, its sides shaking 
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with laughter, threatening to roll from 
its unsteady perch and spill its cheering 
brew. In the light of the blazing fire 
we banqueted, sheltered by the lean-to, 
until the empty pan and pot stared 
blankly at each other. It was late when 
the ashes were knocked from the last 
pipe. The blankets and ponchos spread 
on the fragrant boughs did the rest. 

We slept late and awoke to find it still 
raining softly but steadily, and were 
pleasantly surprised to note the stream 
had not risen too high for fishing. A 
few steps from our shack we found a 
spring sending up delicious cold water, 
through an opening in a shallow basin 
worn in the hard ground, so forcibly 
that it bubbled geyser-like, its center 
higher by a nose length than its 
outer edge. What an eye-opener was 
that to kneel over that sparkling gem 
and drink from the top of the foun- 
tain, what a disappointment weeks later 
on a hot midsummer day to find the same 
spot a dry bowl of parched and baked 
clay. 

Here in northwestern Pennsylvania 
trout rarely rise to a fly in April. Our 
best bait proved to be a fin or an eye 
often both. Overturning a few stones 
yielded a few worms, sufficient for the 
first trout, whose fins furnished the lure 
for the second. 

Why this stream is called Quaker run 
is difficult to imagine. Its character is 
the opposite of that implied by the name, 
being the noisiest, most turbulent and 
the swiftest of its kind. Twisting and 
rushing from side to side of the narrow 
valley, dashing impetuously against the 
mountainside, it lashed itself into a foam 
in its efforts to escape. In many places 
it dashed against rocks and formed quiet 
eddies. There, lying in the edge of the 
eddy, we found many an old trout, and 
many 4 patriarch seized the dancing fin 
and darted under a fallen log, only to 
realize as he flopped on the grass that 
things are not always what they seem. 
Not every vigorous bite and swift run 
yielded a big trout; the little fellows 
were hungry, too. But mindful of the 
faithful fish warden, all under the legal 
limit were returned to the water. 

By noon we reached a place where the 


valley was wide, the outlook more open 
and the current sluggish; with lines trail- 
ing over a shallow pool we sat down in 
the drizzling rain and lunched. A lazy 
chub invited himself to lunch on one of 
the baited hooks; he proved a treasure. 
Cut in pieces and used for bait in the 
neighboring deep holes, he was instrv- 
mental in landing two twelve-inch trout, 
one of which gave us a few moments of 
great anxiety, as the overhanging bushes 
made it very difficult to land him. Trout 
have been known to grow two or three 
inches after being caught; or is it the 
“tale” only which grows? At any rate, 
these two handsome fellows measured 
from head to tail exactly one foot, and 
neither member has grown an inch since. 
Few native trout are taken from the head 
waters of the Allegheny over ten inches 
in length. 

Before mid-afternoon it rained so hard 
that we were forced to stop fishing. Being 
as wet as we could be, we plodded back to 
camp, our creels heavy enough. With 
much difficulty we built a fire, made 
coffee, fried more bacon and added trout 
to the bill of fare. We were in proper 
condition to do full justice to this tooth- 
some panful, and the content and feeling 
of wellbeing which followed the meal can 
only be appreciated by those who have 
had a like experience. 

Recounting the exciting events of the 
day with a companion after my own 
heart, with whom I had fished and 
tramped and bivouaced in the woods days 
and nights without number—the blissful 
feeling of relaxation as, stretched full- 
length on a bed of boughs, soothed by the 
fragrance of a favorite brier, listening to 
the steady fall of rain on our improvised 
roof, watching the showers as, marshaled 
in columns, they swept across the valley 
one after another, are things which only 
those who go afield can know. 

As we needed two hours of daylight 
in which to get through the thick woods, 
we cut short our siesta, packed up, 
shouldered our loads and started for 
home. It was growing dark when we 
emerged from the woods. When we 
found our team in waiting, the remaiming 
miles were easy. A bath and dry cloth 

ing completed the pleasures of the day. 
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BUFFALO HUNTING 





IN EARLY DAYS 





By T. F. WEBBER 


ILLUSTRATED 


was the stamping ground of what was 

known as the “main herd” of buffalo. 
One could drive all day along the divides 
separating the streams in this region, 
with the buffalo drifting or feeding in 
an opposite direction, always with their 
heads to the wind. Those nearest the 
wagon might raise their heads, which 
were carried low, seeming too great a 
weight for their bodies to support, gaze 
for a moment from their beady, black 
eyes set in a woolly pate, at the strange 
apparition which had invaded their do- 
main, then strike into a run which they 
would maintain but a short distance, 
soon settling into their former plodding, 
monotonous walk. 

Although in running these animals 
appeared ungainly in their movements, 
they were not really so. They bounded 
over the soil as lightly as a deer, but their 
shaggy front and the long tufts of hair on 
their forelegs waving in the breeze gave 
them an uncouth appearance. 

Especially was this so in the spring 
when they were shedding, with the bare 
patches along their sides, the ropes of 
wool dragging on the ground, and the 
unshed discolored fringe along their 
backs. To rid themselves of this coat, 
which was an irritation, they eagerly 
sought the little depressions where rain 
had collected, and rolled and wallowed 
with the greatest pleasure, emerging 
covered with mud, which baked upon 
their bodies, clung to their wool, and 
cracking, of its own weight, helped to 
relieve them of their uncomfortable 
burdens. 

This custom of the buffalo accounts 
for the innumerable small circular de- 
pressions along the divides in western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado. 


5 the early seventies western Kansas 


After each succeeding rain these places 
had their buffalo patrons, each animal 
carrying away several pounds of earth, 
making the depression deeper, and by 
his tramping and rolling making it a 
better receptacle for holding water. 
Near these wallows may be seen a larger 
circle without the depression. This was 
known as the buffalo ring. Here at 
night the cows and bulls encircled the 
younger ones of a herd to protect them 
from the coyotes and wolves. Although 
they hated their foes, the wolves, fearing 
them only as a menace to their young, 
they did not leave the circle to pursue 
them, for they realized that this action 
would expose their offspring to attack; 
but in their anger they pawed the ground. 
The sod was broken and pulverized. The 
seed of the blue-stem, which grows in the 
valleys of the streams, was carried here 
by the winds, and the next season where 
before was an unbroken expanse of short 
buffalo grass was seen a perfect circle 
of long, waving blue-stem. 

In gathering ‘“‘chips’’ for our morning 
mid-day or evening fire, we occasionally 
found one that would not burn. It was 
heavy, for it was composed of earth. The 
buffalo had as keen a taste for salt as has 
our domestic animal, the cow. When he 
found it in an alkaline clay bank along 
the streams he often, to satisfy his appe- 
tite, took more of the clay than was good 
for him. It operated as a physic, and 
the result was the chip that would not 
burn. 

One of the peculiarities of the buffalo 
was their habit of facing the wind in 
grazing or traveling. This was an in- 
variable rule with them except in the 
case of a severe blizzard. 

I presume this is accounted for by 
the fact that their covering behind was 
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short, while their heads and shoulders 
were protected by an excessively heavy 
coat of hair, and for the added reason 
that in this manner they could the more 
readily detect the presence of danger. 
Generally they drifted with the worst 
blizzards, for if the storm was accom- 
panied by sleet this accumulated in the 
long hair on their foreheads and blinded 


herd of Texas cattle. These buffalo were 
never known to leave the range bounded 
on the north by the divide between the 
Beaver and Republican and on the south 
by the divide between the Beaver and 
Sappa. Our cattle would frequently 
drift in storms as far south as the Smoky 
Hill river. They might have buffalo as 
companions to start with, but when the 
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them, but I have seen hundreds of them 
worn out by fatigue in traveling in a long- 
continued storm gather on the leeward 
side of box cars on a siding of the Kansas 
Pacific railway. 

In 1876, on Beaver Creek in Northwest 
Kansas I had seventeen head of buffalo 
four years old, which I had caught when 
calves, and which ran with my father’s 


divide was reached the buffalo would 
separate and return to the valley. These 
buffalo as young calves, with others, 
were captured in May and fed with cow's 
milk, but the best record I could make 
in raising them was to save three out of 
five. Scours was the manner of their 
taking off. Some of them were belligerent 
for weeks. Others were tractable at once. 
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Several of these buffalo were broken 
to drive in harness. 

One hot day in July I killed a wild 
buffalo cow about a mile north of the 
ranch, and I wished to bring in the hide 
and parts of the meat. As our ranch 
wagon had gone to the railroad for sup- 
plies I had to utilize an old one long since 
discarded, but which I thought would 
answer the purpose. 

Hitching my buffalo to this old rattle- 
trap I proceeded on my way, and all 
went well until I was approaching the 
ranch on my return. 

The buffalo team was hot and thirsty, 
and as the wind was from the south it 
brought to their nostrils the scent of the 
water in the stream. 

They were following cattle trails that 
led to the creek, and that cut abruptly 
down to the water through a_ bank 
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eight or ten feet in height on the water’s 
edge. 

They gradually increased their speed 
down the slope regardless of my exhor- 
tations, until they attained a gait that 
to say the least was remarkable. Con- 
sidering the value of my own personality 
I had made the necessary preparations, 
and as the outfit went over the bank I 
slid out of the end gate. The trails were 
not of sufficient width to allow the wagon 
to descend on the same grade, so that 
when it reached the brow of the bank it 
toppled over perpendicularly, and I from 
my commanding position viewed the 
wreck of the wagon which was never res- 
urrected and saw the buffalo, after 
calmly taking their fill of water, leisure- 
ly proceed to the opposite bank of the 
stream, where they turned to give me 
a look which seemed to ask, What next 


THE BLUEBIRD 


By CAROLYN B. LYMAN 


O bit of blue, 

Among the trees, 

How joyous is thy wing! 
The whole glad day, 

A southern breeze, 

Of thee was whispering. 


A heavenly thing 

To me thou art, 

A speck of the great vast blue 
A song with wings 

That holds my heart 

Through summer days, how true 


And art thou not 

A bit of sky, 

That holds a warbling note; 
An old love song 

With wings to fly, 

Held in a crimson throat? 
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AN ADDRESS BEFORE 


By the HON. 


cultural, mechanical, commercial 

and educational conquests, it is 
fortunate that some great areas of soil 
refuse to be tamed, as do the oceans, 
the seas, the lakes, and for the most 
part, the rivers. There is an advantage 
in the fact that the earth’s greatest 
power, the sun, is nearly all a wildling, 
blessing whom it pleases and sending 
the winds whither it listeth. The area 
of Uncle Sam’s rural estate that is too 
rough, too cold, too wet or too dry to 
be subdued as to produce the everyday 
things of life, which forms a vast park 
for a citified civilization, must be man- 
aged mainly by conserving wild crops 
rather than by cultivating domesticated 
crops. 

The great work being done for the 
public management of forests is demon- 
strating how to manage the trees, the 
shrubs, and the grasses of these wild areas 
that have not been disturbed by the plow 
so as to keep them in a productive state 
to supply the pasturage and timber of 
the country. 

There are now in progress experiments 
to demonstrate how to avoid that great 
ravager, the forest fire. Plans are de- 
veloping for the reforesting of lands 
already cut over; for rotating forest crops 
on lands bearing forests, for introducing 
species which will yield more value per 
acre; and even for improving forms of 
trees by selective and hybrid breeding. 
Modern science is bound to give the trees 
and the grasses on unplowed lands better 
conditions under which to grow and to 
provide trees and grasses whose heredity 
will be so improved that they can better 
take advantage of the improved con- 
ditions. 

But science will not stop_with, im- 
proving the trees, the shrubs, the grasses, 
nor even the bacteria which aid the roots 
of wild plants to feed on the uitrogen in 
the air. Neither will science be content 


x the face of man’s mighty agri- 
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when it has combated the parasitic and 
insect enemies of the wild trees and 
grasses. Science has begun to conserve 
the wild birds and mammals as well; 
and this plan of conservation, as in 
forestry, is developing into conservative 
enterprises. By establishing national 
and state forest reservations, permanent 
homes have been formed for wild fishes, 
birds and animals—and may we not hope 
for our Indians—where the undomes- 
ticated may live under conditions for 
which Nature endowed them; may live 
beside the highly organized civilization 
so rapidly coming upon them. Here 
can be conserved our wild species; and 
here also may the work of bird and ani- 
mal introduction be utilized. But con- 
structive work of even a more interesting 
and more important kind than intro- 
duction can be carried out. Modern 
knowledge of hybridizing suggests pos- 
sible profits from making wild hybrids 
of birds and mammals, some of the semi- 
domestic, between wild and domesti- 
cated species. 

The sportsman and the naturalist 
have looked upon wild species as forms 
well nigh immutable; they have regarded 
the hybrid as an abnormality or mon- 
strosity which should be put to death 
and burned to ashes as soon as possible. 
But Darwin, Mendel, de Vries and other 
scientists, and Burbank, Webber, Kuhn 
and other breeders, have gone deeper. 
These men have not merely studied his- 
tory, natural history; they have made 
history, live history of species, of new 
species. Shall our naturalists mull over 
the meaning of this new point of view 
for a generation, unwilling to let go the 
idea that the world has a new force a 
valuable as electrical energy, and, like 
our engineers, begin rapidly the construc- 
tive work of devising methods and means 
of changing our plants and animals, both 
wild and domestic, into more useful an 
more attractive forms? 























Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the fact that Mendel put the unit char- 
acteristic, the dominant hereditary ele- 
ment in the place of the : pecies, or at 
least on a par beside it, in the subject 
of evolution. In artificial evolution, 
as now carried on under the statistical 
scientist, the true theory of natural evolu- 
tion is sure to be cleared up, and Mendel 
made the needed method of research. 


The theory of natural evolution is in- 
teresting, but of vastly greater economic 
value is the knowledge of how to breed 
into our crops and animals the power to 
produce twenty-five per cent. additional 
wealth with the same cost and labor 
now expended in growing them; just 
as a knowledge of how to reduce and 
manufacture iron ore is of vastly greater 
value than a knowledge of how Nature 
laid iron in geologic beds. Scientific 
breeding of domestic animals and espe- 
cially domestic plants is now taking such 
arapid and broad leap forward that the 
subject of improving wild and semi- 
domesticated plants and animals is on 
the threshold of new possibilities and of 
great probabilities. 

The breeding of grasses for the range 
and for permanent pasture in enclosures; 
the production of new nut trees, as Bur- 
bank’s hybrid walnut; and the produc- 
tion of hardier fruits to grow almost wild 
in zones colder than those formerly occu- 
pied by the species, are some of the sig- 
nificant possibilities which are being 
slowly but surely realized on with plants. 
Breeding curly walnuts, birdseye ma- 
ples and other fancy and valuable new 
forms are being followed by pioneer 
breeders. It may be possible to test the 
breeding power of seed trees so that 
when the year for forest harvesting 
comes, those trees whose seeds produce 
the most rapidly growing young may 
be the ones left standing. 

But the breeding of fishes offers the 
most wonderful of all opportunities for 
the breeding of wild species; equaled in 
opportunity for rapid work and large re- 
sults only in case of some classes of do- 
mestic plants, as cereals, small fruits, 
and carnations. The breeding power, 
or projected hereditary efficiency, of 
many selected parent fish can be tested 
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nearly as readily as the breeding power 
of selected parent wheat plants, in which 
species much has been accomplished 
both in working out methods useful alike 
in animal and plant breeding and in 
achieving striking economic results. Fish 
can be isolated by families, and hybrid- 
izing and selecting carried forward under 
a perfect system of performance pedigree 
records, quite as well as in wheat, and 
far better than in blooded horses or dairy 
cattle. The National and State Fish 
Commissions need a class of men schooled 
in breeding by selection and breeding by 
hybridizing with selection ; and these men 
can get much of the plans they would 
need from the class of scientific breeders 
recently developed in the brilliant work 
of plant improvement. 

The breeding of some wild birds can 
be developed on public forest reserva- 
tions, on large estates, and even under 
co-operative effort by owners of con- 
tiguous tracts of lands suited to their 
habits. The quail, the pheasant and 
other birds now are being introduced and 
multiplied, sometimes called breeding, 
but they can be bred to thrive and pro- 
duce better in each area, each forest 
reservation, each mountainside or each 
valley. 

The term “Buffalo” Jones suggests 
the showman. But history will say that 
Mr. Jones demonstrated a practical way 
of pioneering in a substantial work, that 
of animal hybridizing. If the lessons 
which are being demonstrated in prac- 
tical plant breeding are applicable to 
animal breeding, as is shown by all 
known comparisons, Jones’ catalo robes, 
combined with hybrid meat, will open 
wide a new door of possibilities in animal 
breeding. 

Having seen so many unexpected hy- 
brids successfully produced in plants, I 
am slow to throw cold water on schemes 
for improving our fur-bearing animals 
and for making better our game-meat 
animals, even though radical hybrid- 
izing be proposed. The wide areas of 
the coming public forests create needs 
of fur and meat producing animals 
suited to each of these widely -diverse 
conditions. 


The work of breeding is being reorgan- 
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ized about the rapidly evolving new 
scientific thought. National, state and 
other institutions are establishing not only 
research laboratories, but they are laying 
hold of the practical problems. Breeders 
are being set to work on specific problems 
and organizations are being formed for 
breeding of this kind of cow, that kind of 
sheep, or this grain or fruit or forage 
crop. All the more enterprising ele- 
ments of this new movement are being 
brought into co-operative relations in 
the newly organized American Breeders’ 
Association. There the practical breed- 
ers of plants, the practical breeders of 
animals, the teachers, investigators and 
others interested in the theory of heredity 
and breeding, have found that they have 
a common interest. That association 
is now organizing forty committees to 
take up its work of promoting scientific 
breeding in all branches, from breeding 
bacteria to breeding cattle or forest trees. 

In no other species does the flux of 
heredity characteristics carry so many 
possibilities as in the human family. 
None has to meet such a complexity of 
rapidly changing conditions. Human 
heredity as compounded for an outdoor 
environment by all its previous genera- 
tions until a hundred years ago, cannot 
quickly discard unit characters suited 
to the open-air life and make dominant 
those blood elements which endure 
steam-heated houses and sedentary work 
at the desk or in places of fashionable 
intercourse. True, time will help na- 
ture-to yield to environment, and those 
suited to live and multiply in the city 


will more rapidly increase than families 
not so well suited to the new conditions, 
which will lessen the need of replenishing 
sedentary classes from non-sedentary 
parentage. 

The people who are brought up in the 
cities, or who migrate to cities, are en- 
titled to a share of the outdoors; as 
farmers and other outdoor classes de- 
serve more of the good things available 
in cities. City parks, summer homes in 
wooded sections, and state and national 
parks and forest reservations, have come 
to be necessities, and we do not have 

¢ enough of them. Many of our brightest 
achievements could not be expected if 
those with the highly specialized minds 
did not have sufficient sense occasionally 
to shoulder the fishing rod, the gun or 
the ax. Public funds may as properly 
be devoted to city parks or public forest 
and game preserves as to schools. As 
Mr. Pinchot is reducing to scientific en- 
gineering plans the management of our 
national forest lands, so as to furnish 
favorable conditions under which forest 
trees and wild grasses may grow; so there 
is need of reducing to a science the in- 
troduction and development of fishes, 
birds and animals suited to and for each 
area. 

As forest harvesting is being reduced 
to a system to suit each kind of tree, 
forest condition and market, so the har- 
vesting of crops of fish, meat and fur 
should be reduced to system, espe- 
cially if part of the work is-done by 
those who receive recreation and en- 
joyment. 


























THE PASSING OF RUNNING CARIBOU 


AS TOLD IN THE TEPEE OF OLD KUMMAUK ON A RAINY 
MORNING 


By POLLOUGH POGUE 


HE sky crouched low over the 
T forest, and the morning was 
sad and gray with rain. The 
rain whirred upon the birch-bark skin 
of Kummauk’s lodge, but inside the 
tepee the fire licked the sides of the 
tea-pail and the goblin shadows jigged 
upon the walls. 

Smoky old Kummauk crouched over 
the fire; we lay on our blankets, watch- 
ing the lifting flame. 

I told Kummauk about a far wan- 
derer in mother-forgotten Labrador whom 
starvation had wafted into oblivion, 
who had eaten his caribou-skin moc- 
easins before death had wrapped him 
in Nirvanic sleep. 

“Huh, huh,” said Kummauk, light- 
ing his pipe with a coal, 

“T ate the filling out of my snow- 
shoes once myself,” said Balfour. 

Balfour is a mining engineer. He 
can look back upon forty years of 
hazard and encounter, spent in Canada, 
the United States, South America, and 
South Africa. The annals of his life 
of romantic adventure, if written, would 
make an odyssey. 

When a man is sixty, old age usually 
throws a shadow over him and changes 
his point of view. This happens to 
many men at fifty, to a few, before 
fifty. But Balfour is as boyish now 
as when he was twenty. He is tall, 
square -shouldered, square-faced, and 
square-jawed, and he doesn’t look his 
age. His sense of humor is as healthy 
as his body; but there is no humor in 
the story he told us that morning in 
Kummauk’s tepee. 

“Tt happened thirty years ago,” 
said Balfour; “but the memory of the 
thing has not faded. Other memories 
have grown misty, but that one will 
never become dim, A man can’t for- 





get the taste of snow-shoe filling, and 
he will always remember his emotions, 
which are not pleasant when gray 
death is camping with him. 

“Tn the first place, Running Caribou, 
Waunawauk Indian, was the villain of 
this melodrama. He is deceased; I 
abolished his life myself. 

“There are very few Waunawauks left 
now. They have faded away like the 
morning mist, eliminated by diph- 
theria, consumption, bad whiskey, and 
modern conditions. Thirty years ago 
they were numerous. 

“They were not bad Indians as a 
rule. Running Caribou was a notable 
exception. In Running Caribou’s brain 
the essence of evil was packed away. 
Sufficient lust for murder and pillage 
was there compressed into tabloid form 
to have equipped a whole tribe of bad 
Indians, if it had not been concentrated 
in Running Caribou’s cerebrum. 

“His log camp crouched where the 
stamp mill and cyanide plant of the 
Waunokaum gold mine stands now, on 
Long Lake. He lived there with his 
woman. At intervals fate would shuffle 
the deck and deal him a victim. Like 
the shadow of death, Running Caribou 
haunted the gloomy spruce forest for 
many years. When a man came alone 
into the Long Lake country hunting 
or prospecting, Running Caribou would 
manceuver up to him strategically, 
joyously murder him and loot his out- 
fit. 

“He was a great strategist; he nearly 
out-manceuvred me. I have had many 
narrow escapes. If I had not stood 
well with the gods, if luck had not been 
my ally, I would not be alive now think- 
ing of my sins. But that was my 
narrowest escape. 

“T was then a clerk in the service of 
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the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Coulonge. In the first week of January 
I requested and was granted a week’s 
leave for a moose-hunt. 

“Apart and alone, in the dim mys- 
terious spruce forest, I wished to slay 
a moose bull. I was incited by the 
primal chase-lust. The red life ran high 
in me then. 

“The Indians at the trading post be- 
lieved that a wendego (devil) haunted 
the dark forests of the Long Lake 
country. Many hunters had gone there, 
and only one, an Ojeebway, named 
Lame Bear, had ever returned. Lame 
Bear told a wonder-tale. One day he 
had trailed a moose for many miles and 
shot him when the sun was low. Before 
he reached his camp the dusky shadows 
crept through the woods and the night- 
gloom drew around him. 

“Bending upon the snow-shoes he 
hurried through the haunted forest. 
But before he reached his camp a giant 
form, of thrice the bulk of a man, 
stalked past him, looming dimly in the 
darkness. Surely, said Lame Bear, it 
was the wendego. 

“Perhaps this was why I went to 
the Long Lake country, for I was a 
young man of adventurous spirit. 

“Long Lake was two days’ trip 
from Fort Coulonge. Through the shad- 
owy forest my snow-shoes stenciled a 
trail in the dry powdery snow, towards 
Lame Bear’s camp on the west shore 
of the lake. I carried a heavy pack and 
my rifle. 

“There were thick fleeces of snow 
on the broad backs of the spruce boughs. 
The cold was cauterizing, and over the 
lonely forest brooded the mysterious, 
sinister winter silence. 

“T was not thinking of the wendego, 
and I was quite unaware of the preda- 
tory assassin, Running Caribou. Late 
in the afternoon of the second day, when 
I was within a mile of the camp, that 
gentleman introduced himself to me. 

“Suddenly a rifle crashed, a red 
flame-jet sprang from behind a spruce 
trunk not more than fifty feet away, and 
a hot bullet burnt my scalp as it cut 
through my hair. 

“Tossing the pack strap from my 


forehead and throwing the pack upon 
the snow, I jumped quickly toward the 
spruce beside which stood a tall, gaunt 
Indian in a blanket capote, jerking 
violently at the lever of his rifle, in which 
a cartridge had evidently jammed. 
Behind him yawned the open mouth of 
a great pot-hole. 

“Cocking my own rifle, I tossed it to 
my shoulder and pulled the trigger; 
but the gun missed fire. 

“The cold had stiffened the oil in the 
lock. 

“Shouting an oath I flung the useless 
rifle on the snow and snatched my 
buffalo knife from its sheath. The 
scoundrel who had so cheerfully en- 
deavored to murder me dropped his 
own rifle, and snarling a malediction, 
reached for his knife; but before his 
eager fingers closed on the hilt I sprang 
at him and drove my long blade into 
his throat. 

“Tossing up his hands he swayed 
backward over the brink of the big 
pot-hole, and then dropped to the bot- 
tom. 

“For a desperate second I tried vainly 
to save myself, by violent contortions, 
but the impetus of my spring had 
been too great. For an instant I 
tottered on the edge and beheld the 
blood-red sun showing like a fire be- 
tween the spruce trunks that stood up 
against the west. Then I too toppled 
into the pit. 

“T dropped heavily, face downward, 
in a drift of loose snow, stunned and 
badly shaken; but by God’s mercy, un- 
hurt. For a few moments I lay where 
I had fallen. But the icy chill of the 
snow on my face soon revived me, and 
I sat up, dizzy and confused from the 
shock of the fall. Working loose my 
snow-shoe tie thongs, I kicked my 
moccasined ‘feet free of the long rac- 
quets. 

“The Indian sprawled near me, hic- 
coughing. My knife had touched the 
life. In a few minutes he expired with 
& gasp. 

“T saw that I was at the bottom of a 
pot-hole about thirty feet deep. Its 
walls of conglomerate schist sloped up 
and out from the bottom, like the sides 
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of an inverted funnel. In circumference 
at the top, it was, roughly, two hundred 
feet; at the bottom, approximately six 
hundred. The place was a trap. A 
squirrel could not have scaled the 
overhanging walls. 

“Since the world was young and the 
mysterious forces which had excavated 
the pot-holes were at work changing 
the earth’s surface, surely no adven- 
turer ever was in a more desperate 
situation. 

“In the woods the twilight was fall- 
ing, and soon the pot-hole filled with 
shadows. The darkness deepened and the 
great pit became as gloomy as a cavern. 

“T grew very hungry and it was very 
cold. 

“The air grew steadily colder. Now 
and then the rifle-crack of a freezing 
spruce sounded loud in the stillness. 
Far away a wolf bayed like a hound. 
Over the black-blue sky moved the 
beautiful mystery of the Northern Lights. 

“T was very weary and sleepy, but 
I dared not allow myself to fall asleep. 
Soon I felt the deadly chill of the Arctic 
cold creeping upon me, and I had to 
stamp my feet and swing my arms 
energetically to quicken the sluggish 
circulation. 

“That night was the longest I ever 
put in. Time seemed to stand still. 
But at length the morning grey swept 
the stars out of the fading sky and the 
sun rose. 

“The dreary morning hours crept 
by in a slow procession. Through my 
brain slipped a flock of painful thoughts, 
the thoughts that come to every man 
at the near approach of death. 
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“During the afternoon I became 
ravenously hungry. At first I thought 
of my moose-skin moccasins; but the 
caribou filling of my snow-shoes looked 
more edible. The filling was new. I 
cut it out of the ash frames, and I ate 
that filling that afternoon and the 
next day and found it nutritive. 

“At the close of the next day, when 
the evening shadows were gathering, I 
heard the scraping of a toboggan slipping 
over the snow, and the snarling of train- 
dogs. 

“In hope and joy I cried loudly in the 
Algonkin language: ‘Quay, quay’ (hel- 
lo, hello). 

“The answer came down to me through 
the dimness: ‘Keenowah’ (wait a bit), 
and my heart rose to song within me. 

“Five minutes I waited, which seemed 
an hour. Then a long raw-hide rope 
dropped from above. I ran a noose in 
it, slipped it over my shoulders, ad- 
justed it under my arms, picked up the 
dead man’s snow-shoes, which I had 
loosed from his feet, and jerked on the 
rope. I heard the voice above urging 
the train-dogs forward; the rope tight- 
ened, and slowly I was drawn up. 

“My rescuer was Running Caribou’s 
squaw, who had followed her husband’s 
trail to the edge of the pot-hole. The 
lineaments of her swart face, which sug- 
gested the contours of a moose cow’s 
features, expressed no emotion when 
I told her what had happened. 

“T picked up my rifle and my pack, 
which still lay where I had thrown 
them on the snow, and hit the trail 
for Lame Bear’s camp.” 
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YOUR FIRST SUCCESSFUL SHOT AND INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH iT 
IN MEMORY 


By THOMAS C. ABBOTT 


O you, brother sportsman, remem- 
ber when you, a boy, started on 
your first outing with a gun? It 

was only your grandfather’s old flint- 
lock; long, clumsy, and heavy; throwing 
on ounce of No. 8 all over the side of the 
barn, a fact of which you were utterly 
regardless, for was it not a gun? To you, 
in your verdancy, it was the impersona- 
tion of all that was good, and, in im- 
agination you could see yourself march- 
ing home at sunset loaded down with 
cotton-tails. Such a thing as a breech- 
loader was then unknown, and the day 
when you hoped to own a double-barrel 
muzzle-loader seemed an eternity away. 
Do you remember the events of that day, 
and what you learned of human nature? 

Yes, it was a day of learning. A learn- 
ing that not every man who carries a 
fine gun and shoots over high-bred, well- 
trained dogs, is a sportsman, and, there- 
fore, a gentleman. 

As you look back now, you recollect 
how, after many fruitless shots with the 
old musket, you knocked over a running 
bunny; and how it made you forget the 
other misses. You know now, and ac- 
knowledge it to yourself, that it was only 
a chance-shot and that the cottontail 
was not a big one; but, as you sat on that 
fallen tree in the edge of the woods, it 
all seemed so different. 

You were only a ten-year-old, and 
small for your age, and as you held the 
rabbit up, it looked big to you. But you 
hear a pattering of feet on the dead 
leaves in the woods and a man in shooting 
dress, gun on shoulder and with two 
hounds at heel comes up. Even to your 
uninitiated eyes his whole outfit shows 
that he must be a man of money, for the 
double-barrel he carries must have cost 
money beyond your imagining. The 


dogs are pure-bred beagles, and under 
good control. Surely, he ‘‘must be a 
nice man, to be able to have such an out- 
fit.” Now he sees you and comes toward 
you, and, as he does so, you notice his 
haughty bearing, and a sneering twist 
of the mouth not altogether pleasant to 
contemplate. 

“Hello! you young country-cub, what 
are you doing out here? Looking for 
rabbits, eh? And do you expect to get 
any with that old crowbar of a Queen 
Ann’s tower musket? Why, hang me, 
if it aint a flint-lock. Now, see here, 
sonny, you just take that old thing to 
the blacksmith, and he, maybe, will give 
you a quarter for it, just for old iron. 
What! You’ve got a rabbit? Killed it 
sitting, I suppose, and it a little one at 
that. How is that? Shot it running, 
you say? Well, that little fool cotton- 
tail must have been tired of living, and run 
into the line of accidental aim, or no such 
cub as you would have got him. 

“But there; the dogs have struck a 
trail, and are going toward the cornfield; 
so you go home, sonny, and throw that 
old musket away; and don’t go gunning 
again till you have a gun that is a gun.” 

Up to this meeting the half-holiday 
had been bright and joyful to you; but 
now it all seemed so dark. Why was it 
so? Just because a clown had poured 
out the scorn and bitterness of a narrow 
mind upon one who had looked to him 
for a word of congratulation, or at least 
a kindly smile. 

‘Were all sportsmen like that?” You 
no longer wonder that some of your 
farmer neighbors spoke so harshly of 
them. Oh! the bitternsss of it, to make 
you feel so sad; to jeer at the old gun 
with which you killed your rabbit; to 
call you cub, when he must have been 
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once himself a boy; and, worst of all, to 
sneer at your rabbit, and insinuate that 
it was shot by accident, and not through 
any skill of yours, when all the time you 
had been proud of the shot, and hoping 
you might find the bevy of bobwhites 
that feed in the buckwheat meadow, 
and maybe kill one of them for mother’s 
supper. 

You recollect how the tears rolled 
down your cheeks as you lay beside the 
old log; of how you could not restrain 
your sobs, and then of how you again 
heard steps approaching. Could it be 
that sneering, scoffing fellow? 

You do not wish to meet him again, 
and so lie close in hopes that you may 
not be seen. 

“Here, Flash! here, Chance! Come here. 
What are you nosing round that old log 
for?” 


Then two cold noses are thrust, 
the one into your hand, the other in 
your face, and you open your tear- 
dimmed eyes and look up to see a fine 
setter, and equally fint pointer standing 
by you, looking first at you, and then at 
their human companion and friend. A 
different looking man he is from the 
other one. Short, rather stout, with a 
round face, dark brown eyes and hair, 
and slender, dark mustache. His gun 
is a fine one, and his outfit good; but, 
surely his face is a kind one, and full of 
-good feeling. 


“Why, my boy, what is the trouble, 
and what have you been crying about? 
Have you hurt yourself in any way, or 
what is wrong?” 

It is a pleasant voice, but before you 
can answer the brown eyes see the old 
musket, and the rabbit lying at your side. 

“Hello! out shooting, eh? Killed a 
rabbit, too. Is it your first one?” 

You tell him it is, and that it was 
killed while running. 


“Good for you, bub; that is the right 
way; and you did it with a flint lock? 
Grand-pop’s gun, eh? Yes, all the more 
to your credit, for a flint-lock is not so 
quick as a percussion gun. Do you 
know if there are any quails around here? 
Down in the buckwheat meadow—where 
is it? Come on and show me, and if we 
find them I’ll try that gun of yours just 
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once. Not loaded? Well, never mind 
about that; I’ll put in a load if we find 
the birds; and, if I kill one with it, you 
shall try a shot with my gun. Now, let 
us go.” 

As you go, you tell him of what the 
other man said to you, and you notice 
that the eyes of your new companion 
darken and flash; that, for a moment, his 
jaw sets, and a look comes into his face 
which does not indicate a friendly feeling 
for your sneering companion of an hour 
or so ago. But look!’ The dogs are 
showing unmistakable evidence of being 
near game; and now the setter stops at 
point, with the pointer backing him 
grandly, 

“Quick, bub Take my gun and wait 
here, while I try the flint-lock. Do you 
know if these birds have been shot at? 
No? So much the better. Chance has 
them right under his nose, so now for it.” 

You watch him go up to the dogs; 
then there is a whirr-r, the old gun comes 
up to his shoulder, the report rings out, 
and, through the smokecloud you see a 
quail fall to earth. 

“Hooray for the flint-lock,” your new 
friend calls to you. “Look at that; the 
birds have all dropped onto that open 
field of dead Indian-grass. But, my 
boy, that flint-lock knows how to kick. 
I wonder it don’t knock you over when 
you shoot. Whose land is this? Your 
father’s! Well, I wonder if he would 
mind my getting some of those birds? 
All right, my boy; let us go on, then, and 
it’s your turn now. 

“Ever kill a flying bird? Well, you 
must begin now; but remember, the shot 
flies faster than the bird, so don’t be in a 
hurry; and do not pull the trigger until 
your aim is all right. See how nicely 
Flash is standing. He is a good pointer. 
Come, now, and I will put the bird up.” 

Do you remember how you trembled, 
and how for one brief moment as the 
bird flushed you seemed to be paralyzed? 
Then the aim was taken, the trigger 
drawn, and—could it be possible? The 
quail dropped dead! 

How did you do it? In after years 
you knew it was another chance-shot, 
just as your companion knew it then but 
did not let you think so. He remembered 
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when he was a boy, and he remembered 
his first quail. 

‘Good for you, lad. If that is the way 
you begin, ’ll not back myself to beat 
you five years from now. Dead bird, 
Flash, and fetch him. No, no, doggie. 
Give him to this little man here, for he 
dropped him. Now, I'll go on and try 
a few shots while you look on. You take 
that bird home with you, when we leave; 
for I heard you wondering aloud if you 
could get one for mother’s supper.” 

As you sat on the grass and watched 
your new friend shoot, now killing, now 
missing, you realized, in a boyish way, 
that ‘“‘there are men, and men.” You 
had learned a lesson in the ethies of field 
sports, never to be forgotton; a thing to 
be lived up to, through all your after life. 
You now knew that the genuine sports- 
man was not a myth, but a reality; and 
that ‘first, last, and all of the time,” 
he was a gentleman to everyone. Always 
kindly, always sympathetic, always show- 
ing due regard for the feelings of others, 
be they young or old, rich or poor. You 
can forgive the brute (in the guise of a 
sportsman) who derided you and the old 
flint-lock; and you even pity him for his 
false pride and self-sufficiency. You go 
even further and admit, in your heart, 
that the lesson he taught you was a 
wholesome one, for he showed you what 
to avoid; just as your later companion 
mapped out for you just what the real 
sportsman will ever do and be; and, all 
unconsciously, made of himself a model 
for you to imitate through all your after 
years afield. In gathering roses we 
sometimes get scratched by the thorns, 
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but the moral effect of this is good for us 
if we profit by the experience; though 
it may cause pain at first. 

Great Scott! look at the clock! Eleven 
P.M. and the fires not yet fixed! What a 
dream it has been! But, is it not well at 
times to ponder over them, dreams, as 
they seem to be? Are there no morals, 
no rules of conduct and demeanor to be 
drawn from them? I think there are, 
and I will briefly point out one or two 
I have at times seen violated, while 
afield. 

Never by look, word, or act, when 
meeting any brother shooter, who may 
be the owner of less experience with a 
gun or of smaller fortune than yourself, 
show hat you look upon him as an in- 
ferior. Never in any way criticise his out- 
fit (the best he can afford) or any part of 
it. Remember the old saw “riches take 
to themselves wings,” for the day may 
come when you may have to part with 
your high-priced gun, and, in order to 
get shooting, use a much more modest 
arm. 

Think how badly you would then feel 
if anyone should coarsely sneer at it and 
you. It is not the gun that makes a 
sportsman, but the real, simon-pure 
sportsman who gives value to the gun 
he owns, or carries. 

Alas! that there should be so many 
who claim to be sportsmen and are sup- 


posed to be such, who are a disgrace and. 


a shame to the name. Make it a rule 
to never associate, never to know such 
brutes (for men they are not), and you 
are holding higher the flag of true sports- 
manship, and all it means. 
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AND THE FISHING ENJOYED BY A 


SUMMER BREEZES AT GEORGIAN BAY 


PARTY OF GOOD FELLOWS FROM DETROIT 


By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL 


ARM days, ragweed, heavy heads, 

tired nerves! Surely, we needed 

a vacation, and a good one, too! 

No, we don’t care for golf, automobiling, 
Atlantic City or the White Moun- 
tains. “Just fishin’ ” for us! What 
does Uncle Russell know about the 
delightful thrill that hits every nerve 
in the true sportsman’s body when a 
three-pound small-mouth strikes his spin- 
ner with a rush that throws his fish- 
ship two feet out of water, sending the 
sparkling drops almost to the boat? 
“One, two, three, ete.” —all right, Uncle, 
count your double eagles and stack 
‘em up high. We will “go fishin’.” 

Ah, that’s the place, up North—how 
the soft piny air will soothe prickling 
nerves, and clear up those “think tanks!” 
What freedom from business cares! 
What joy to feel nature’s heartbeats! 
What refreshing sleep and undisturbed 
by the rattle of street cars or the shrill 
screams of the locomotive’s siren! Yes, 
boys, get your tackle together, shake 
the moths out of the old suit, clean up at 
the office, cancel all engagements—we'll 
go fishin’! 

The party? Well, there was Doc.; 
he had never fished before. No, sir; 
never! And 43, too! Ye gods, what 
he had missed! What an isolated life 
he had led! How much fun he had 
lost! This was a case where ignorance 
was not bliss, as he frankly admitted 
on the way home. Of course he had to 
be outfitted, for he had nothing but the 
disposition to make the trip. After he 
had purchased rod, reel, hooks, leaders, 
spinners, sinkers, rubber coat, ete., 
it took a neat sum to pay the bill; but 
Doc said he had more in the bank and 
then some he could borrow. He would 
not sell that outfit now for twice what 





he put into it. He says he is going 
to fish every summer the balance of his 
life. Between snapshots at midday, and 
fun at night, Doc kept us still when we 
wanted to move, and made us move 
when we wanted to keep still. But his 
pictures didn’t develop well, or I would 
send Firtp AND STREAM some of the 
most interesting ones. 

And then Louie. To speak of Louie 
brings up memories of fried bass, French 
toast, huckleberry pie, and an appendix 
(not vermiformis) in the shape of a 
leather case of medicines, numbered 
from one to forty, that would cure any 
disease whose habitat was in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

When preparations for our departure 
were mixed up like girls and boys at a 
candy pull, and boats, guides, bait, and 
location, etc., were being discussed, our 
Louie (with pleasant memories of the 
year before) broke in with, 

“What’s the use of discussing such 
matters? Ain’t there goin’ to be no 
eatin’?” 

Dear reader, we wish you could have 
seen Louie rigged up as the real fisher- 
man, with a big string of black beauties 
“hanging down his back.” But such 
a picture of Louie would not be com- 
plete without his box of worms, which 
he paid a boy $1.65 to dig before he 
left Detroit, and carried for three hundred 
miles, when he could have secured far 
better ones right on the spot. In the 
edge of evening upon our return from a 
day’s fishing, if you could hear Louie 
yell you would think he was “loony.” 
At any rate he could perfectly imitate 
the loon, whose weird cry is heard all 
over the lakes and streams contiguous 
to the great lakes. 


Next was the Professor. ‘‘ Whatever 
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you do, gentlemen, I beg of you don’t 
call me ‘Professor’.” Yet the name 
still clings like some tenacious vine to a 
crumbling wall. The rest of us “Pro- 
fessored” him more and more. How 
like boys we men are! Upon his mas- 
sive brow, scholarship and dignity and 
deliberation and strength sat enthroned 
in majesty. Yet occasionally, when 
fishing, all reserve would be laid aside, 
and from his boat would come an ex- 
plosion accompanied by these words: 
“The fish won’t bite my hook, that’s 
all;” or, when gathered round the 
festive board at noon, a good story as 
sauce for another bit of black bass 
transferred from the frying pan to his 
plate, set the rest of us to choking while 
he ate calmly on. However, his best 
hold was singing college songs on the 
boats en route. He could sing the 
hurricane deck free of passengers in less 
time than any other man on board— 
though his memory failed him on the 
fourth verse of “The Bullfrog in the 


Pool.” 

And last of all, Pick, the big fellow, 
225 pounds in his bare feet. He eould 
snore louder, get up earlier, catch more 
fish (said he could, but failed to prove it), 
and yell louder when he got a bite, 
than any other man in the country. He 
it was who lined up the awkward squad 
and drilled them in the adjustment of 
leaders, hooks, how to strike, how to 
reel in, and all the other details of the 
fine art. If some one of the party 
got a strike on a three-pounder and 
was hurrying him in too fast, you 
could hear Pick’s voice above the 
soughing of the wind in the pine trees: 

“Give him line, you ninny; give 
him more line.” 

Some strangers fishing in the same 
locality might have believed that this 
self-same fellow was past master in 
luring the gamey black bass, were it not 
chronicled that he himself got foul 
of rocks, jerked too quick, broke his 
leader, lost a dozen sinkers, and got a 
four-pounder (so he said; but nobody 
else saw it) right up to the boat, and 
then lost it just like an amateur. Stories? 
That fellow knew more stories than 
all the rest of the party put together; 


but such an antiquated lot, with whiskers 
on them, they made one think of Mark 
Twain when he viewed the Egyptian 
Mummy in Spain. 

These four chaps, no two of them 
alike, yet agreeing that if there was 
a good time coming, they were entitled 
to it, left home in August, last year, 
to travel straight toward the North 
Star. ‘Where?” do you ask, reader? 
What difference could it possibly make 
where four such congenial, whole-souled 
men go fishing? They could fish in 
Dry Salt creek, where a sand-storm 


“races with the last surviving cat-fish, 


and have a good time. They could 
fish in 400 feet of salt water, where it 
took them ten minutes to get out their 
lines, and have a good time. Some 
of them (Doe for instance) even fished 
for compliments from some of the lady 
passengers on the way up, and did 
not have very good luck. But then, 
location is something after all. There 
is something in the bracing air of Geor- 
gian Bay district—there is something in 
the beauty of the hills, and the bright 
twinkling stars at night, and the odor 
of the balsam and fir, to keep memory 
green. There was something in those 
excellent lunches prepared by the guides 
and eaten with other disciples of Walton, 
forming picnic parties every day. There 
was something in the rambles through 
the woods and character study of the 
natives, particularly “mine host Jack,” 
that added flavor to the event, making 
our hearts beat faster, and the blood 
course more swiftly through our veins, 
putting new lustre into our eyes, and 
a greater elasticity into our steps. 
Most of our fishing was done in Kaga- 
wong Lake, near the village of Kaga- 
wong, on Grand Manitoulin Island. 
This is a beautiful sheet of water, 
about twenty-nine square miles in area, 
with rocky shores, in many places 
heavily wooded, fed with numbers of 
springs, cool, deep water, and abounding 
in small-mouth black bass. The lake is 
picturesquely located—the surface of it 
150 feet above the level of Lake Huron. 
All sorts of stories abound as to the 
origin of the name—the very best 
authorities differing as to the inter 
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pretation thereof. That did not concern 
the fishermen. They were after the 
micropterus dolomieu, or, in plain English, 
small-mouth black bass, which seized 
with avidity the small green frog that 
was used for bait. We also used worms 
and pieces of fish. Our average catch 
per day, where we devoted the whole 
day to fishing, was not too great a 
violation of the law. The two or 
three days spent fishing in Georgian 
Bay were spoiled by the great number 
of grass pike which every few feet 
would viciously seize the trolling hook. 
Most of the fishing around the rocky 
islands in Georgian Bay was done with 
spinners, trolling from 75 to 150 feet 
behind the boat. 

In Kagawong Bay we seemed to have 
better luck still fishing, using small 
green frogs as bait, any quantity of 
which can be secured on the grounds. 
Guides were not difficult to secure. 
Most of them know how to cook. Hotel 
accommodations, while not first-class, 
are endurable. The location has a cer- 
tain charm about it seldom found else- 
where. It stimulates the appetite and 
relieves nervous exhaustion as no other 
place the writer has ever visited. 

The steamboat returning to Sault 
Ste. Marie did not make regular stops 
at Kagawong, so by wiring to head- 


quarters we succeeded in getting them 
to run in to Kagawong for our party 
for the homeward trip. As a thank 
offering for this courtesy, we took aboard 
with us enough black bass from two 
days’ catch to supply the passengers 
on the steamboat with one apiece for 
breakfast the following morning, with 
the compliments of the Detroit party. 

There are times in one’s life when 
it is with great delight he turns his face 
homeward; but on this occasion our 
party was loth to leave so delightful 
a spot, even though our homes were at 
the other end of the journey. We had 
fished every day but Sunday. 

Some very pleasant acquaintanceships 
were formed; but best of all we had 
been near to nature’s heart. We had 
felt the great pulsations—quickening 
our own hearts’ action, and stimulating 
us to greater strength and greater 
joy. What a panacea for all the busi- 
ness ills that busy men are subject to! 
What a perfect relaxation to get away 
from the jingle of the telephone, and a 
bushel-basket of daily mail. What a 
revelation to the true disciple of Izaak 
Walton to catch small-mouth black 
bass until he was ashamed to look one in 
the face, and obliged to restore them to 
the deep because he had exceeded the 
limit of the law. 
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By INGRAM CROCKETT 


O shining one, thou messenger of light 

Clothed with the splendor of the sunset’s red, 

The grace of knighthood on thy crested head, 

Sounding thy flute-call from the maple’s height— 

My heart salutes thee—Live, forever bright! 

With thee away what joy and hope were sped, 

What sadness here, thy mellow music dead, 

The woods how dull without thy meteor flight— 

‘‘What cheer?” thou callest, till thy music fills 

The wooded vale—‘‘What cheer? What cheer? What cheer?” 


This, O my singer, that the skies are clear, 
The bloom of summer lies on all the hills, 
And thou art happy with thy mate so near— 
And thy dear song thro’ all my being thrills. 
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Through a recent decision of the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals, it is not now necessary for 
a resident of the state 
WHEN LICENSES to obtain a license to 
ARE NOT hunt game in his home 
NECESSARY county, and he is also 
free to hunt on land 
which he owns or controls in other counties of 
the state. In this decision the court reversed 
its former decision, which was handed down 
several months ago. Virgil Helton was fined 
$25 for hunting on the farm of J. J. McDonald, 
in his home county, without a license, and was 
imprisoned in the Palmyra jail. Mr. Helton 
claimed he was a resident of the county, needed 
no license, and appealed to the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, whereupon Judge Bland of that 
court ordered his release, but afterward the 
decision was withdrawn, Mr. Helton was re- 
manded to jail and his case set for March 5. 
In his recent opinion Judge Bland said the 
amendments to the Missouri game bill, now a 
law, are conflicting, but he did not believe it 
was the intention of the lawmakers to require 
a resident to take out a license in order to hunt 
on his own land or in his home county, but 
that no one has the right to ship game out of a 
county unless he holds alicense. Judges Nor- 
toni and Goode concurred, but the former, in a 
separate opinion, said he did not consider the 
law sufficiently clear to convict Helton, and 
that the efforts to harmonize the different 
sections of the law had not been successful. 


From Indiana comes the cheering informa- 
tion that many of the small birds are increas- 
ing throughout the state, 
SONG BIRDS particularly bluebirds. The 
INCREASING Audubon Society deservedly 
claims much of the credit, 
and says this is not so much the result of legis- 
lation as of educating school children to pro- 
tect the harmless birds, instead of destroying 
them, their nests and eggs. 
This is in line with what we have often as- 
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Contributions on subjects of interest to FIELD AND 
StREAm’s readers will always be appreciated, and will 
receive careful consideration. 

Perry D. Frazer, Epitor 











serted—that the people in general, as well as 
the school children, will do more for song bird 
“and game protection if appealed to through 
some educational medium than if told they 
shall not do this or that. The laws should be 
enforced, of course, but much good can also 
be done by arousing the people’s love for the 
beautiful in nature. The local newspapers 
can reach the people, and those that are ap- 
pealing to the farmers of their vicinity to pro- 
tect the birds are not discouraged by results. 
Keep it up. 


There is cheering information for the sportse 

men of the United States and Canada in the 

speech delivered by the Hon. 

BETTER Jean Provost of Quebec at the 

LAWS FOR _ recent dinner of the Canadian 

QUEBEC Camp in New York City. He 
said, among other things: 


The object of these measures [new bills ine 
troduced in the Quebec Legislature] is the 
more efficient protection of our fish and game, 
and the assurance of better sport to visiting 
sportsmen To facilitate the work of protec- 
tion the province is being divided into six dis- 
tricts, with a fish and game inspector at the 
head of each, under whom will be all the fish 
and game guardians of the district. These in- 
—— will have to give their whole time to 
the work of their office, and will be respon- 
sible to the government for the detection and 
punishment of all offenses against the fish and 
game laws. I am refusing all licenses for the 
netting of fish in our inland lakes, and providing 
severer penalities than ever before for all vio- 
lations of the law. The dynamiting of fish, 
for instance, will hereafter be punished by im- 
prisonment without the option of a fine. 

The wholesale shipment of big game from 
the country districts for market purposes will 
be prevented by the adoption of the tag-and- 
coupon system. There will be the strictest 
regard and respect for the existing engage- 
ments between the government and non-resi- 
dent, as well as setlen lessees of fishing and 
hunting rights, though there will be a proper 
enforcement of those statutory enactments 























under which the leases were granted, and in 
regard to which there has perhaps been some 
laxity in the past. All good sportsmen, how- 
ever, I am well assured, will be only too glad to 
live up to both the letter and the spirit of their 
engagements with a government which accords 
them such exclusive rights as are not to be had 
from any other state or province on the con- 
tinent. 
* * * 


Violations of the game laws have been so 
flagrant during the past winter and spring in 
Northern Alabama that the 
sportsmen of that state are 
clamoring for the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, or, 
failing in that, the enact- 
ment by the next legislature of new laws and 
a state warden force to see that they are obeyed. 
The shipment of live quail is a growing evil in 
Alabama, and we are informed that one of the 
counties has been posted with placards offering 
attractive cash prices for live quail for ship- 
ment to commission men in New York and other 
cities. The sportsmen want this stopped, for at 
the present rate’ the’state’s coverts will soon 
shelter very few quail indeed. 


SHIPPING 
QUAIL OUT 
OF ALABAMA 


* + * 


Through the arrest in San Antonio, Texas, 
about a month ago, of Freeman and William 
Carter, it was brought to 
FROM TEXAS, light that commission houses 
TOO in New York City have been 
receiving thousands of live 
quail from Alabama, Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory points, and these men have furnished 
the shippers with testimonials setting forth 
that the birds are for ‘‘the State Commissioner 
for propagation.’’ Carter had in his posses- 
sion a stencil for marking the crates of quail, 
and it bore the inscription quoted above, the 
address being that of a commission house" in 
New York City near Washington Market. 
Carter said he had never been in New York 
City; gave no answer when asked why, if he 
believed the ‘‘commission to ship game for 
scientific purposes” protected him, he had 
formerly plead guilty to the charge of trapping 
quail in Texas; but admitted that he ‘‘thought 
it took a terrible lot of quail for scientific 
purposes.” 

The San Antonio grand jury and District 
Attorney Baker have been working on the case. 
The latter has communicated with District 
Attorney Jerome of New, York' City, andfwith 
St. Louis and Chicago officials, so that the 
results following the arrest of the Carters should 
be of value in checking if not putting an end 
to this illegal traffic in quail for the big markets. 
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Should game wardens be authorized to sell 
fish nets which they have seized? One of the 
Michigan wardens has an- 
nounced his intention to sell 
at auction several thousand 
dollars’ worth of nets that have 
been confiscated because they were used ille- 
gally. If nets are burned they are put out of 
commission for all time, but if sold at auction 
they may fall into the hands of their one-time 
owners or others who care as little for the game 


and fish laws. 


BURN THE 
NETS 


There have been numerous complaints re- 
cently that American eagles are being shot 
here and there by trophy hunt- 
ers—for there is no other ex- 
cuse for killing them, as they 
are unfit for food, unless indeed 
they may be shot by farmers 
when found in the act of killing lambs or fowls. 
In numerous states they are protected by law, 
but even this does not serve to prevent some 
men from pursuing them relentlessly until they 
are driven to the wilds or destroyed. 

We are proud of the American eagle, our na- 
tional bird, and every patriotic person should 
not only avoid shooting at them, but discourage 
the practice in others as well. 


SAVE THE 
NATIONAL 
BIRD 


. . » 


Recent indoor rifle tournaments have gone 
far toward showing how popular the telescope 
sight has become since the last 
bars against its use in tourna- 
ments have been removed. And 
they have proved, too, that 
while the expert marksman cannot shoot as 
well at first with magnifying sights, because 
of the different-methods of aiming and pressing 
the trigger, once he masters the improved 
sight, his scores show steady increase. In the 
great hundred-shot championship match, held 
in New York City recently on indoor ranges 
twenty-five yards in length, with practically the 
same contestants as last year, the conditions 
were changed completely in regard to sights. 
Last year the old-style sights outnumbered all 
others, while this year the marksmen who used 
telescopic sights were largely in the majority. 
Among the most expert marksmen who used 
telescopic sights in last year’s match, there 
was a noticeable drop in averages, due to the 
fact that they had not mastered the changed 
conditions, but the increased number of con- 
testants who this year shot better than their 
average proved that with practice and low- 
power telescope sights, marked improvement 


RIFLE 
PRACTICE 
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is not only possible, but is a thing to be ex- 
pected in important matches of this sort. 
The importance of indoor matches with the 
rifle—and with revolver and pistol as well— 
should not be under-estimated. Practice out- 
doors is, of course, the proper thing, but every 
year this is becoming more difficult as our popu- 
lation increases and cities spread out. Where 
there are facilities, it is of great benefit for one to 
practice both outdoor and indoor shooting, but 
the value of the 22-calibre rifle and its splendid 
ammunition is not always fully appreciated. 
So accurate are these little rifles and their 
ready-to-use cartridges that one can depend 
upon nearly perfect accuracy with them, prac- 
ticing diligently with the assurance that when 
personal errors have been largely eliminated 
during the acquirement of skill and confidence 
one’s shooting will be of a high order, and he will 
have taken a long step toward improvement in 
his outdoor rifle practice. And it is so easy to 
arrange a place for practice with the 22-calibre 
rifle when telescope sights are used. A cellar, 
a barn, a corner in the yard—almost any place 
will answer the purpose, and cartridges and 
cardboard targets are cheap. Even if one 
never uses the rifle on game, his target practice 
is of value to him in teaching him to be thor- 
ough, careful and accurate, to see clearly and 
observe closely. As a recreation, a relaxation 
from too much work or worry, it is of known 


value. 
* * * 


Much has been said and written concerning 
the alleged keenness of vision of gray squirrels, 
but close observation 
THE SQUIRREL’S impels us to the belief 
VISION that their sense of smell 
is more highly developed 
than their vision. It would seem that a gray 
squirrel in a state of nature notices any object 
in motion, and is constantly watchful in this 
respect, but let the hunter stand or sit quietly 
and it very often happens that a squirrel will 
approach closely and apparently be unable to 
decide whether the strange object is an enemy 
orastump. We have noticed this in red squir- 
rels and in fox squirrels, too, and although the 
latter is shy and difficult to hunt, we have had 
fox squirrels look us over carefully at a dis- 
tance of a few feet and go away apparently 
satisfied that all was well. With all the squir- 
rels, however, the least movement on the part 
of the hunter sends them post haste to safety 
in the trees. 

We have frequently observed the fact that 
the half-tame gray squirrels in our large parks 
will approach very closely to human beings if 
the latter will be quiet, while the movement 
of a.hand or foot warns them to retire to a 
safe distance, 
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These park squirrels cause great surprise to 
strangers because of their apparent stupidity 
in the finding of food thrown to them. We 
have heard the theory advanced that they, 
being more or less dependent upon their human 
protectors for food, have lost their ability to 
“rustle” for themselves, but their constant 
search for nuts, etc., under the trees, dis- 
proves this. 

On the other hand, however, it seems 
almost impossible for them to find nuts tossed 
toward them, and we have times without num- 
ber, seen them search everywhere but in the 
right place for nuts which they have heard fall 
near them but failed to see or locate. Even 
ewhen the snow is crusted and smooth, so that 
nuts tossed to them lie in plain view, it is sel- 
dom they find this food unless they smell it or 
stumble on it, just as a razor-back hog would 
in rooting about the woods. The sparrows 
which frequent the parks are far sharper in 
seeing nuts thrown to the squirrels, and very 
often they pounce upon and fly away with a 
dainty morsel which lies within a foot of the 
squirrel’s nose, but which the latter has not 
seen at all. 

It is often argued that the small woodsfolk 
have much keener vision than humans, but 
whereas the latter can see a hazlenut or a 
peanut at some distance although their eyes are 
several times further away from the ground 
than a squirrel’s eyes, the latter seem to look 
in all directions but the right one, and stumble 
on their food by sheer luck or blind patience. 

Close acquaintance with human beings has 
not spoiled these gray squirrels entirely. Many 
of them will approach the visitor closely, and 
some will take food from his fingers, but all 
attempts to touch them are futile. 


* 4 4 


One of the New England papers has given 
presumably valuable space to the assertion 
that the little bunch of pin- 
nated grouse on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, numbering less than one 
hundred all told, ‘‘are the only 
living representatives of this species in the 
entire world.” 

Ignorance. 


THE ONLY 
ONE? 


Next. 


* * * 


So far this spring the angler has had little 
to complain of, just as we believe the sports- 
man will have no cause to 


FAVORABLE grumble when, next autumn. 


CONDITIONS he finds the birds and small 

game fairly abundant, and in 
good condition, because of the mild winter and 
favorable spring. 

















PLATINOTYPE PRINTING 


The following directions are for the handling 
of W. & C. paper, which is without doubt the 
standard. We have used this and have had 
very satisfactory results. The process re- 
quires a little more judgment and care in re- 
gard to handling and keeping the paper than in 
some of the other processes, but we think you 
will find that the results justify any extra 
trouble in arriving at them. Your require- 
ments will be, first the paper. This comes ir 
tin boxes bound around the crack in the cover 
with rubber tape, to protect it from moisture, 
and on the inside of the box you will find a 
little lump of absorbent, which should be kept 
there as an additional protection. The sensi- 
tive surface of the paper is a canary yellow 
color. Next you will need a box of the devel- 
oping salts. These come in small wooden boxes 
and are bought with the paper. Then you will 
need some chemically pure muriatic acid. The 
ordinary commercial acid will not do, as it will 
invariably cause stain. What you use should 
be perfectly clear and colorless. This repre- 
sents what you will have to buy and the approx- 
imate cost is as follows: 


Per Dozen 
A. A. Black Paper, Thin, 4x 5...45 cents. 
A. A. . ” o Sa%.<e * 
ca. * ‘* Heavy, 4x5...50 “ 
a, * = id $s%7..0 °* 
Developer for 16-ounce solution, 15 cents; 


50-ounce, 35 cents. Muriatic acid C. P., 
4-pound bottle, 30 cents. 

All of the above can be had of any dealer and 
we give you the maximum cost, because the 
average amateur before trying anything new 
invariably considers the item of expense first. 
Now pick out a good, crisp negative—one of 
your prime favorites—place it in the printing 
frame and put in a sheet of the paper with the 
yellow side to the film, but before closing the 
frame, cover the back of the paper by using a 
pad of thin India rubber cloth, cut to fit and 
see always that this pad is perfectly dry. Dry 
in this case means dry. Then put in the back 
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of the frame and set it to print, where the direct 
rays of the sun will not strike. It takes a little 
longer to print in the shade, but the results are 
generally brighter than wben printed in strong 
sunlight. Let the print set for about five 
minutes before looking at it, then take it where 
the light is very weak, the weaker the better, 
though it is not necessary to have recourse to 
the dark room, and if the image is all faintly 
visible, except possibly in the highest lights, 
the printing may be considered finished, 

Be careful always to keep the paper dry and 
keep everything else that the paper comes in 
contact with dry. Damp paper will give a 
less visible image than dry and is therefore 
easily overexposed. Be careful in examin- 
ing the print in the printing frame. The degra- 
dation of the whites of the paper, due to slight 
action of light, is not visible until after de- 
velopment. Care must be exercised in printing 
from thin negatives not to over expose. As 
soon as the image is faintly visible it may be 
considered enough. A negative well timed and 
developed to fair density will produce the best 
results with platinum paper. If you are 
obliged to print from a thin, weak negative, the 
general character of the print will be improved 
if you print through one or even two thicknesses 
of blue glass. If your negative happens to be 
undertimed but fully developed, your print 
will probably be without detail in the middle 
or higher lights. Such a negative should be 
held back in printing. 

Now take your box of developing salts and 
dissolve the entire contents in water as directed 
on the box-lid. These salts are prepared mixed 
in the proper proportions, and if you try split- 
ting the contents of the box, you will be sure to 
get too much of something or too little of some- 
thing else, and as the only loss to the develop- 
ing solution is a small percentage absorbed by 
the paper, there is nothing saved by using part 
of it at a time. The solution once used need 
not be thrown away, but should be poured into 
a bottle and used again. A good plan is to get 
two boxes of salts and dissolve them in sep- 
arate bottles. Use one bottle, and after devel- 
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opment pour the solution back and before using 
it again bring it up to its original bulk by pour- 
ing in some of the fresh from your other bottle. 
By this means you can make your two boxes 
of salts do a good deal of work. 

Pour into a porcelain tray enough of the de- 
veloper to cover well the size paper you are 
working with, and start development by float- 
ing the paper, exposed side downward, on the 
solution. Development may take thirty sec- 
onds or more. 

After the exposed surface has been wet all 
over, turn the print face up and watch the 
process. The solution should be at least one- 
half inch deep in the tray. Stop development 
by plunging the print into the acid-clearing 
bath as soon as the right effect is produced. 
This acid bath performs an important part in 
producing good results and should be well 
looked to and thoroughly done. Take one 
ounce of your C. P. muriatie acid, mix with 
sixty ounces of water and divide the mixture 
by pouring into three separate trays. Put the 
print in the first tray containing the acid and 
leave it there for about five minutes. Then 
change to the second tray for about ten and 
then to the third for fifteen minutes. If the 
print imparts the slightest tinge of color to the 
last tray full of acid, it should be treated to 
still another acid bath before being washed. 
Always bear in mind the fact that the print is 
not properly cleared in the acid bath until it 
leaves the bath perfectly clear. The only 
damage the acid bath can do is to render the 
paper soft and porous and to damage the sur- 
face of the paper, but it is never necessary to 
let the prints remain in long enough to produce 
such results. Possibly if you were to get care- 
less and forget what you were about, letting 
the prints soak for an hour or more there might 
be trouble, but we hope you are anxious enough 
to make the best picture possible, to be thinking 
about what you are doing. 

After you are through with the batch of 
prints on hand the acid bath must be thrown 
away and a fresh one mixed for the next lot 
of prints. You need not mix up sixty ounces 
for one or two prints, but mix what you need in 
the proportion of one part acid to sixty parts 
rain water. Be sure to avoid the use of water 
containing iron, as this has a tendency to turn 
the prints yellow. You cannot go wrong on 
the developer, as this comes ready to be dis- 
solved. After the prints have been run through 
the acid bath they should be washed for half an 
hour in running water and dried. This can be 
done by placing them in pairs with their backs 
together and hanging them up with one of 
those handy spring clothespins, or they can 
be placed between clean hard blotters with a 
weight on top of the pile and left until dry. 


They are mounted in the same manner as any 
other prints. There is a sepia paper made for 
the same process, but it will be better to be 
able to work the black successfully before at- 
tempting the sepia, as this depends largely on 
the handling of the black. If you can make a 
good black print, the sepia will be very easy. 

We cannot, by anything we may print, make 
you turn out a good platinotype or a good 
picture by any other process. We can simply 
give you the general directions and leave the 
application of the same to you. Should you 
try this process and strike a snag, if you will 
tell us your troubles, we shall make every effort 
to help you out. A platinotype well made is 
a thing of beauty, and when you go to a pro- 
fessional for a portrait and want the pictures 
in this process, the chances are that he will 
charge you from ten to fifteen dollars a dozen 
for cabinets, and they are worth the price when 
well done. 


THE USE OF A HAND CAMERA 


From some of the prints we have received, 
a hint or two on the use of the above-mentioned 
instrument may not come amiss. One picture 
in particular showed three dogs on point with 
two shooters in the background. The picture 
was very good, only the principal dog was cut 
through the middle, leaving his hindquarters 
stuck in the camera box or somewhere else; 
at any rate the picture was spoiled. Now the 
making of this class of pictures requires that 
you have one eye on the view in the field, half 
an eye on the finder attached to the camera and 
the other half an eye on yourself. You may 
have your dogs lined up just right, solid as 
rocks, in a place and under circumstances you 
are well pleased to remember, so what is the use 
of getting excited or in a hurry and spoiling the 
whole thing. Before you can expect to do 
good work along this line you must make some 
preparation. To get the correct focus you 
must be able to come pretty close in judging 
distances. Good practice is to take your 
camera out and set the scale at what you think 
it ought to be in reference to some object, and 
then measure the distance and see how near 
you are right, or there are fence posts or some 
other familiar objects that you see every day, 
the distance from one to the other of which you 
know in actual feet. Can you not carry these 
familiar and well-established distances in your 
mind and use them by comparison when you 
come to a distance new to you? A little time 
spent in practice along this line will be of ser- 
vice. Your hand camera is fitted with a finder 
which was not put there to take up room or to 
add to the appearance of the instrument. If 
the photographer of the dogs mentioned had 














only kept half an eye on the finder he would 
not have chopped off half of the animal. You 
can see in such cases just what you are doing, 
and when you know you are getting something 
you do not want, what is the use of pressing the 
bulb? Do not hurry. I have seen dogs stand 
long enough to give plenty of time to set up a 
camera on the tripod and focus on the ground 
glass besides taking time to arrange the shutter 
and plate holder, so you can surely have time 
to keep one eye on a finder and move around 
to several points of view and get things lined 
up right. 

Another thing. There is an opening in the 
back of these instruments covered with a ruby 
film, through which the number of the film 
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stomach or chest as though it was going to get 
away. Hold it easily and away from your body, 
remembering that one-twenty-fifth of a second, 
or possibly one-tenth, is the limit of exposure 
when holding the instrument in your hands, 
and when you press the bulb or lever do so with 
a smooth and calculated motion and not with 
a hurried jerk as though you had suddenly 
remembered that this operation was necessary 
and you were in a hurry to get it over with. 


BEGINNING RIGHT 


We are fortunate in having some very good 
friends—professional photographers—and the 
other evening, wanting some information, we 

















“A CLOSE SHAVE FOR THE COW ON THE RIGHT” 


shows, and yet I have seen a number of films 
that after development showed that the roll 
had been turned either too far or not half far 
enough, showing part of one exposure over- 
lapping the next one, or with a black space 
between. Yousay, “anyone ought to know 
better than that.’’ Of course, but a good 
many do not, or else they do not do as well as 
they know. We show the cows to illustrate 
the finder point, and you can see what a close 
shave it was for the cow on the right. An inch 
more and her nose would have been gone. Keep 
your wits about you, do not get excited and 
do not hurry. Take your time, and above all 
do not handle your camera as though it weighed 
a ton and hug and squeeze it up against your 





happened in at one of the galleries just in time 
to catch one of our friends in the act of mixing 
developer preparatory to starting in on a batch 
of plates. We were invited into the dark room 
to watch the operation, and as this was what we 
wanted, we went. There was a large number 
of their own plates to be developed, which came 
out in good shape, but at the tail-end of the job 
were four 4 x 5 plates, sent in by an amateur. 
Before starting in on these a fresh developer 
was prepared and every precaution taken to get 
the best possible results. These people do the 
best they know to serve the amateur well, but 
in the case of these four plates they were up 
against the impossible. All of the exposures 
were made indoors against half of a large 
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window, with three people sitting directly in 
the strongest glare, and all of the plates were 
far under exposed, with the result-that the 
windows blackened half the plate while the 
other half was clear glass and the figures‘in the 
picture showed nothing but a patch where the 
faces should have been. Perhaps some of you 
have been up against just this sort of thing. 

We could write yards of matter for your 
benefit, but the only thing it amounts to in 
the end is toget youto think. If you will not 
or cannot apply what you read, the next best 
thing is to cultivate the acquaintance of some 
good professional worker and use your eyes. 
You may read volumes on the theory of lighting 
and be no better off, but in half an hour’s ob- 
servation of the actual working of this theory, 
by some one who knows, you may be helped. 
The idea that these professionals will not take 
the trouble or allow themselves to be bothered 
by amateurs is all bosh. We do not believe 
there is a single good professional in the busi- 
ness who, if approached by an amateur showing 
an earnest desire for information, but would 
gladly stop a while and discuss matters. If 
you have no acquaintance amgng this class of 
workers, make some. You will gain more in 
half an hour spent in seeing the work of pho- 
tography actually done than you probably 
would in reading a whole library on the subject. 
We offer you this as a suggestion: Whoever ex- 
posed the four plates mentioned above had not 
the slightest idea as to what the result was 
going to be. He had not learned the first kin- 
dergarten lessons, and will in all probability 
blame the photographer for lack of interest or 
lack of something else in not returning to them 
four perfect negatives. 


WHAT IS AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER? 


We have heard him designated as ‘‘a spoiler 
of photographic dry plates.” Dictionaries say 
the word ‘‘amateur’”’ means ‘‘One who follows 
any science, art or occupation, not from pe- 
cuniary motives, but from a love of it,” etc. 
Columns have been written in the photographic 
journals on the subject, but apparently, no 
definite decision can be arrived at. Do not let 
the question worry you. Go ahead and make 
the best pictures you know how, in your own 
way, always, however, striving to improve, and 
if by chance an occasional dollar should blow 
your way, take it in out of the wet. In the 
days of wet plates there were few amateurs, 
but with the advent of dry plates and the many 
improvements, photography has been made 
to yield delight to thousands of men and women, 
for the fair sex do not intend to be left behind. 
They are often possessed of artistic taste to a 
considerable degree and have the advantage 


over men in their natural neatness and dex 
terity. 

Now, you women of the Fretp AND STREAM 
family, we have said all this to get at you. We 
have seen very little of your work, but feel sure 
there must be some of it that is very good, and 
you are cordially invited to ‘‘Let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
work.” 

RECIPE FOR DEAD BLACK 


From several letters received there seems to 
be'the need of knowing how to stain the wood- 
work of a camera a dead black. The following 
is’ both efficient and inexpensive. 


Extract of logwood.. . . ..15~ grammes 
e Chromate of potash. . ... 2/ grammes 
> ee 1 liter (quart) 


The extract of logwood is dissolved in boiling 
water and the chromate then added. The 
color of the liquid is a deep violet, which changes 
to pure black in contact with the wood. 


DO NOT USE TOO MUCH BROMIDE 


In developing gas-light papers, where you 
mix your own developer, do not use too much 
bromide of potassium. If you do, the blacks 
will have a greenish tinge. On the other hand, 
do not use too little, or the whites will appear 
gray and not clear. Even the prepared de- 
velopers require a little doctoring occasionally; 
when the developer works nearly right a drop 
or two is sufficient. We see too many prints 
the blacks of which are anything but black, 
and the whites muddy. This trouble may not 
be due to the bromide, but the hint may be 
found valuable in a good many cases. 


A COPYING TIP 


As every one who has tried copying knows, 
“grain” is a determined enemy of success. 
The best means of obviating its appearance is to 
“light” the picture evenly, but this not being 
always possible, expedients are necessary. 
One is to cover the space between picture and 
lens with tissue paper; another (if the picture 
is unmounted), to moisten the print and press 
it into contact with a sheet of glass, while 
frequently the application of encaustic paste 
will reduce in a very marked degree the 
“‘grainy’’ appearance of the print 


DO NOT FORGET THE STAMP 


Won’t you please remember to enclose post- 
age or a stamped envelope when writing, where 
you make a personal request for information? 
It is a different’matter when your questions 
can be answered through these columns, giving 
others the benefit of your troubles; and please 
address N. D. Keys, Box 648, Lima, Ohio, and 
nothing else. 
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NOTES ON THE BLACK BEAR 


The black bear has her cubs (from one to 
three) in her den, during the months of March 
and April, and it is an interesting thing to 
know that she has the power to give birth to 
her young at least two weeks before the proper 
time, if driven from her den. She will return 
to her cubs if let alone. In the den she cares 
for her young until the snows of the north 
country have sufficiently melted to permit 
of her getting about, when she ‘‘hits the trail” 
again. 

She eats nothing during the five months 
that she hibernates, except that from time to 
time she will lap the icycle which is made by the 
freezing of her breath on her paws. She 
ventures forth as soon as the snow has suf- 
ficiently melted to permit of her getting about, 
in a bad stage of constipation, and for several 
days will eat nothing but hemlock bark and 
certain roots, which act as a physic. When 
in her normal state of health again she is 
ravenously hungry, and will diligently fish 
the brooks and streams in search of a dinner 
of trout, which so plentifully stock the waters 
throughout this section of the country; will 
hunt up the carcasses of deer or moose which 
have been overcome by the severity of the 
winter; or will prey upon porcupines, by 
quickly putting her paw under the stomach 
and roll the porcupine on its back, then with 
a slap, tear out the entrails and escape the 
quills. 

Bears are pretty sure to visit the different 
lumbering camps to devour the refuse of 
accumulated scraps and left-over food, made 
by a crew of woodsmen during the winter. 
Such is the bears’ source of supplies until 
July, when they find a more cleanly diet of 
raspberries, bunchberries, wild strawberries, 
and blueberries, which grow in abundance 
about vacant logging camps as well as in the 
woods and burnt lands. 

Their fur is at its best during the time 
they leave their dens, and the first part of July, 
after which they shed. Again it is good from 
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cooperation of all our readers to make this department 
helpful Be assured your effort will be appreciated; we 
grow through interchange of ideas. 


Their 
breeding or mating season is in August, 
and lasts about three weeks. 

A bear in good condition is always covered 
with fat under the hide, which, when tried out, 
is a valuable oil for sprains and bruises, as well 


September on through the winter. 


as hair tonic. It is said that for a hair tonic 
the oil is best in the fall, when the fur is grow- 
ing. 

Besides the foods mentioned above, they will 
also eat different kinds of roots and tear old 
logs and fallen trees to pieces, looking for 
the large black ants which live under the 
bark. They will eat almost anything, in fact, 
when hungry, and a full meal of maggots is by 
no means despised. This causes me to remark 
that I do not believe persons who consider bear 
steak a delicacy would have such a keen 
appetite for the flesh if they knew what con- 
stituted the bear’s diet. A bear will scarcely 
ever attack a full-grown deer, to say nothing 
of moose, unless the same happens to be in 
a sickly condition—notwithstanding moose 
is their favorite meat. 

During the fall they travel a great deal. 
They not only have to cover a large area 
of ground to get enough to eat after the berries 
have gone, but they must also look up a den 
for the approaching winter. They eat quan- 
tities of beach nuts in the fall, and often 
climb the trees to get the nuts from the 
branches. 

In choosing a home for the winter, they 
generally go down into a thick growth where 
they are more or less protected from the cold 
winds, and on finding a suitable place—a 
hollow log or under the roots of a fallen tree 
will do—they curl up for their long sleep. Be- 
fore entering, however, they are careful 
to make a good warm bed for themselves, 
by gathering leaves, moss, birchbark, etc. 
I believe every bear knows all the dens in the 
neighborhood just as we know the houses 
of our friends in the city. I remember one 
fall, when ; he snow was on the ground, having 
found‘the track of a cub born the spring be- 
fore. I followed it all day. In the course 
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of a fifteen-mile chase the little fellow led me 
to no less than five vacant dens. I never 
saw him once during the day, and a snow- 
storm that night covered the tracks and ended 
the hunt. I profited by the experience, how- 
ever, as I found a big male bear in one of the 
dens later in the winter, and chopped him out 
with an axe. 

It is hard to say whether or not they are 
sound asleep or wide awake at any time 
during their period of hibernation; but I 
rather think they are in a sort of semi-con- 
scious condition most of the time. Gen- 
erally, when they are found in the winter and 
cut out of their dens, they appear to be in a 
stupor, despite the presence of an enemy. 

There is just as much difference in the in- 
dividual characters of bears as there is in 
people. Some bears will, under certain con- 
ditions, attack the hunter, yet I have known 
of an old bear’s running away and leaving 
her cubs, at the sight of man. 

There is scarcely any species of wild game 
more coveted by hunters throughout this 
part of the country than the black bear, and 
yet we have the very finest of moose and 
deer hunting here. I have often heard sports- 
men remark that they would rather bring 
to bag a bear than a moose. This, of course, 
is because a bear is much harder to get. 
There is scarcely such a thing as still-hunting 
a bear. Occasionally you may happen on 
one, but it is all a case of chance. Despite 
much argument to the contrary, bears have 
rather poor hearing; but their senses of sight 
and smell are remarkable, and they will 
almost invariably detect the presence of man 
before seen. You may follow a bear track, 
but you are pretty sure of having one of the 
hardest tramps of your life through the worst 
kinds of traveling, and if once a bear’s sus- 
picion be aroused, your chance of success 
is gone. You may wait at some favored 
spot in a blueberry burn in August, with 
fair chance of seeing a bear or two come to 
feed on their favorite food at that season of 
the year; but at such time the fur is at its 
worst. You may run across a den in the 
winter, while snowshoeing across country, 
but very few sportsmen come to the woods 
when all nature is covered with her white 
winter coat. 

There is practically only one way to hunt 
bear successfully without resorting to the 
trap, and that is by the aid of a good pack 
of dogs. The dogs find the trail and follow 
it until they come up to the bear. The 
latter will either climb a tree to escape, or 
will stand at bay. You then follow the 
trail your pack has made, aided by’a dog of 
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A TAME BEAR THAT WAS 
RAISED BY MR. THOMAS 


good nose, and may, on arriving at the scene 
of battle, shoot your bear. 

I have just bought a pack of dogs consist- 
ing of the best strains of bloodhounds, fox- 
hounds, and imported Norwegian bearhounds, 
which can take a bear track two days old 
and follow it up, and my pack will most 
likely be ready for business this coming fall 
when the fur is prime and thick. 

I shall be pleased to have anyone write me 
who contemplates a good bear hunt in an un- 
equalled country for this particular sport. 

Reg. C. Thomas. 

Chesuncook P. O., Maine. 


IMPROVED CONDITION BROUGHT ABOUT 


Something over a year ago it became appar- 
ent that if it was the desire of the honest sports- 
men of Branch county to preserve to posterity 
the excellent fishing which nature had be- 
stowed upon this part of Michigan, something 
must be done to put a stop to the ruthless 
destruction of game and other fish by the use 
of nets, spears and dynamite in the hands of 
persons whose only desire was to obtain in 
some manner a large catch of fish. For years 
the general laws of the state have been a dead 
letter, and no regard was paid to them. Net- 
ting was carried on in the broad light of day, 
and at night the lakes were dotted with the 

















jack lights of spearing parties. In the winter 
the ice of many of the lakes would frequently 
present the appearance of a populous village, 
being covered thickly with the shanties of 
spear fishermen. The law of Michigan allows 
the spearing through the ice of all fish save 
black bass and trout, and taking advantage of 
this cover, hundreds of bass were daily taken 
during the winter months. During the session 
of the legislature of 1905 a small coterie of Cold- 
water men got together and drafted a local act 
and secured its passage by the legislature. This 
act provided that there should be no spearing 
through the ice, and the minimum penalty was 
fixed at $25. The result has been all that was 
expected, and during the past winter there has 
been little or no fishing of this sort. During a 
thaw of a few weeks since one of the local fish 
wardens seized and destroyed three large gill 
nets, but was unable to catch the owners. 

At about the time the law was passed, the 
Branch County Rod and Gun Club was organ- 
ized. It now has a strong membership in all 
parts of the county, and its president, F. T. 
Tappan, head of one of the great shoe manu- 
facturing companies, is determined to save the 
sport in this vicinity. Through the influence 
of the club, several thousand black bass, wall- 
eyed pike, trout and other fish have been planted 
in the waters of the county, and much good 
has been accomplished. Through its efforts a 
board of supervisors which had always dis- 
played an astonishing apathy in the matter of 
game wardens was induced to take action and 
guarantee pay to such officers, and the club 
has further stimulated activity by offering a 
reward of $25 to any man who will furnish con- 
victing information of illegal fishing. 

The question of the preservation of game 
has also received some attention, and for the 
first time in years there was no illegal hunting 
in Branch county last fall. A State law pro- 
hibits the killing of quail for two years to come, 
and with another mild winter like the recent 
one, the covers of the county will be swarming 
with this grandest of game birds. Taken alto- 
gether, the move for the protection of both 
game and fish has been a most successful one, 
and communities afflicted with lawless hunters 
and fishermen would do well to follow the ex- 
ample set by Branch county, Michigan. 

H. T. Bailey 

Coldwater, Mich. 


BILLY, A PET RACCOON 


The article and picture published in the 
February number of Fretp AND StrReEaM, of a 
tame woodchuck or ground hog, has led me 
to send you a description of my pet.{_,Billy 
is now ten months old and as fine a looking 
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raccoon as one can find. I got him when 
he was three months old, and a little fighter 
he was. We put him in a large squirrel cage 
and he immediately climbed for the highest 
point he could reach, which was the enclosed 
sleeping apartment in the roof of the cage. 
On the top was a slide, through which we 
could reach him. On putting my hand through 
the opening, he began making a hissing, hoarse 
noise and when I attempted to touch him 
snapped savagely at my fingers. I put on 
gloves and pulled him, forcibly, through the 
opening, though he clung with all his strength 
to the sides of the cage. 

The poor little fellow, no bigger than a 
kitten, was frightened for all his bravery; 
but he soon learned that we intended no harm 
when wanting to handle him; but when wish- 
ing to lift him he immediately fastened his 
sharp claws in the nearest object and clung 
fast, as his nature is to climb and cling. 

Sweet corn was in season when I got him, 
and Billy thrived well on it as a diet. That 
and plenty of water increased his size and 
weight rapidly. He tamed easily and in a 
few days I could tie a ribbon around his neck, 
bring him in the house and let him run 
loose. He was frightened whenever he saw 
my little terrier, and would run to me, climb 
up to my shoulder, and from that safe height 
would arch his back and with hair standing on 
end, tail lashing from side to side, spit at 
Towser very much the same as a cat would. 
Dogs are his natural enemies and Billy’s in- 
stinct tells him to look out for them. He 
makes friends immediately with cats. I 
have heard that they will cross with cats. 

When sweet corn disappeared I was obliged 
to look around for other food for him. He 
is fond of meat, but I did not wish to feed 
it to him, as it would only tend to arouse 
his wild nature. He likes fish and a little 
frog is a treat to him; but he really lives 
now on bread soaked in milk or water. He 
likes his food moistened and picks the solid 
parts out of the fluid with his front paws 
and, resting on his hind legs, feeds himself 
much as a squirrel would. Sweets have done 
wonders in taming him. He will search in 
your pockets and up the sleeve of your coat 
for a morsel of sugar, and anywhere you 
have once secreted it, he always remembers 
and is sure to search that spot the first op- 
portunity that offers itself. He is very tame 
now and I would have no fear of his leaving 
the*place if allowed to run loose, were it 
not for our big dogs. They, I am afraid, 
would drive him away. 

In all, Billy is an interesting pet and very 
intelligent. ~He likes to"sleep"most of the day; 
but when taken out of his house, which is es- 
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pecially constructed for him, he becomes 
lively and seems to enjoy exercising. Last 
winter, during the few very severe days, 
he showed no inclination to eat, and think- 
ing him sick, I roused him out of the padded 
box he sleeps in, and he insisted on going 
right back and curling up to sleep. This 
confirms my belief in the statement that in 
very severe winter weather, raccoons hiber- 
nate. Katherine L. Maqueston. 
West Haverstraw, N. Y. 


A TOUGH CUSTOMER 
It was just after dawn on Moriches bay 


one day last December, while we were putting 
out the stools near a gunning point,that a 
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within easy shooting distance by keeping 
the dunes between him and the owl, and de- 
livered the first barrel at the owl sitting 
and the second as he quietly sailed away 
across the strip and settled on the bay side 
at the water’s edge. 

The ducking had been poor, and Jack 
and I had just started out to try to get in 
shooting distance of some coots, but seeing 
the owl settle, we made for him, and as he 
sat with his back to us, we got within forty 
yards and John fired at him with a double 
choke twelve-gauge and No. 4 shot, but the 
owl only shook himself, looked around and 
started off as Jack gave him the second. I 
followed with 74 shot in first and 4 in second; 
got feathers and thought he would drop 
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big snowy owl chased a coot across the bay, 
lost in the race and perched on a stake to 
look about for easier meat. Jack thought 
we might get him with the rifle if we could 
get in aiming distance, so we tried, but he 
slid off his perch and made for the strip of 
beach between bay and ocean. Three times 
during the morning he was seen and as often 
some of the party tried to get in shooting 
distance and failed but about two o’clock 
he was seen perched on 9 hut about twenty 
yards from the crest of the dunes, and a 
native with a ten-bore gun, loaded with 
five drams of black powder and No. 2 shot, got 


in the water, but he kept going and settled 
again at the water’s edge a little further up 
the bay. 

Again we got within forty yards before 
he started. Jack put two more charges into 
him and we thought surely he was done for, 
but no; he gathered himself together and 
flew clear across the bay to the main shore. 
We thought we had seen the last of him, 
and started for the middle of the bay to chase 
some coots and succeeded in bagging one, 
when we saw a white speck on shore. Jack 
thought it Old Snowy, and sure enough as we 
drew near we could see it was. He had been 

















hurt, for he let us get within twenty-five 
yards, and only shook himself as before 
at the first shot, but got up and away as Jack 
gave him the second, and I added right and 
left. The last shot broke his wing and stopped 
him, and as I got out of the boat and picked 
him up, he made a feeble effort to fight back, 
but could not. 

I took the owl to our Museum of Natural 
History, and saw him skinned. Of all the 
shot sent after him only about five had pene- 
trated the body, and a half dozen the legs and 
wings, and I wondered where the rest had 
lost themselves. In all twelve shots had 
been fired at him, all in good range. He is being 
mounted now for the museum’s collection, 
and when I see him behind the glass I will 
tip my hat to him as the toughest proposition 
I have ever tackled in the bird line. 

Oscar D. Thees. 

New York City. 


WOODCHUCK HUNTING WITH TERRIERS 


The woodchuck, groundhog or marmot is 
found in most parts of the United States, 
being found as far south as Tennessee, and 
as far west as the Rocky mountains. It 
hibernates in cold weather, frequently oc- 
cupying the same quarters with skunks, 
and I have known woodchucks and red foxes 
to be dug out of the same hole. Their sup- 
posed coming out on the second day of Feb- 
ruary to make observations on the weather 
seems to be an old legend, and has been re- 
sponsible for this old rhyme: 


If Candlemas Day be bright and fair the 
half of the winter's to come and mair, 
If Candlemas Day be wet and foul the 

half of the winter is gone at yule. 


The winter of 1906 agreed with this, as 
February second was clear and fair, and there 
has been more snow and cold weather after 
that date than before, contrary to what a 
person would generally suppose. Woodchucks 
are very fat when they first come out of 
winter quarters. I have known a full quart 
of oil to be rendered from one carcass; how- 
ever, they soon become thin, probably owing 
to lack of feed. Their general color is a 
brownish-gray; this varies considerably in 
different individuals, and an occasional speci- 
men is found that is almost black, and while 
most of them inhabit cleared land, where they 
frequently become so thick as to be a pest, 
the oldest and largest specimens are generally 
found in the forest, they having probably 
learned by experience that the further they 
can get from men, the safer they are. They 
seldom weigh more than fifteen pounds, and 
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this weight is very rare. I have handled 
hundreds of them and have seen less than a 
dozen that would weigh that on a true scale. 
I have heard of them weighing twenty-five 
pounds, but I think they were weighed on 
the scale that Hank weighed the ’coon on. 


A friend of mine saw Hank with a ’coon 
and said: 
“Hello, Hank; that’s a nice little ’coon 


you have there.’ 

‘‘ Little coon,” sputtered Hank; ‘‘do you 
call that a little ’coon? That ’coon weighs 
thirty-eight pounds.” 

My friend was an old hunter, and had caught 
a few ’coons himself, so he disputed the 
weight. After some argument he managed 
to get the ’coon on the scales and found 
that Hank had the figures all right but one. 
Hank said thirty-eight pounds; the scale 
eighteen pounds. I think the  twenty- 
five pound woodchucks were weighed the 
same way. 

While not commonly called a game animal, 
a good deal of sport can be had hunting 
woodchucks if one has a good dog. I pre- 
fer this way of hunting them to using a rifle, 
for the reason that they are so hard to kill 
that one wounds a good many he does not 
get. They seldom stray far from their bur- 
rows, and it is remarkable what wounds they 
will recover from. I saw one that had lost 
an entire hind leg and the larger part of the 
ham; he had recovered and the wound was 
healed over and covered with hair. I have 
repeatedly known them to be shot through 
the body, and in one instance through the 
head with a rifle-ball and escape to their 
burrows. I would rather not shoot at an 
animal at all than wound it and let it escape 
to suffer; that spoils my sport. With a good 
dog not one in a hundred will get away after 
the dog gets hold of it. 

A big woodchuck will put up nearly as good 
a fight as a ’coon of equal weight, and as they 
are hunted in daylight, one has more chance 
to see the fun than in ’coon-hunting, which 
is done at night. Then a dog will find a 
good many more than a man will, as it soon 
learns to track them and find them in stone- 
walls, wood piles, under rocks, and in hollow 
logs, where one can get them out with a 
hook made of a piece of one-fourth inch iron 
rod four or five feet long, with one end filed 
sharp and bent in a hook. This is easily 
hooked in the tough loose skin of the animal 
and he can be pulled out where the dog can 
make his acquaintance; if the dog is a good 
one the meeting will be short; or what is 
better yet, have a terrier small enough to go 
in and drive the woodchuck out. Such a 
dog cannot be heavier than twelve or fifteen 
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pounds. They must have clear grit to drive 
the woodchuck out; but some of them will 
do it. I had a fox-terrier that weighed 
only twelve and one-half pounds that would 
go in a stone wall or in a pile of wood or logs, 
or under a building after a woodchuck or 
any other vermin, and generally drove them 
out. I have known her to fight them for 
hours. Once she went under a big rock in 
a ground hole and drove a big one out. I 
had only a revolver with me and shot him 
through the head, but failed to kill him. He 
was very ugly and hard to drive out again; 


under the barn floor. It was not a very 
big one and he went in a hole in the founda- 
tion that was not large enough for the terrier 
to get in. I stationed the man who was help- 
ing me at the hole in the foundation, took 
the terrier on the other side of the barn and 
made another hole in the foundation big 
enough for the dog to go in. There was a 
squabble and cloud of dust, followed in a few 
minutes by the whistle of the woodchuck and 
the shout of the man, who had speared the 
woodchuck with his fork. 
L. M.D. 














* * The wilderness where health and happiness roost low. 


but that little terrier finally drove him out 
again, and that time I made sure of him. 
Another time the terrier drove one out of a 
stone wall and a large fox-hound that was 
with me grabbed it and walked off with it. 
The terrier followed the woodchuck out, 
and seeing the hound making off with it, 
jumped and took hold, too. The hound was 
so tall he held woodchuck and terrier both clear 
of the ground, jumped over a wall with them 
and carried them to his kennel, a distance 
of two hundred yards; but the terrier hung 
on, and I took the woodchuck away to avoid 
a fight. Another time I was drawing hay in 
a barn. The terrier followed the team and 
found a woodchuck had taken up his quarters 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE WILD 


‘* When I think of my beloved, 
Darling, when I’m thinking of you; 
O, my sweetheart, my Algonquin!” 


The red man had poetry in his soul, and 
Longfellow was the best interpreter of the 
children of the forest. Algonquin Park is to 
be preserved in its primitive wildness for the 
sake of tradition, as a place of recreation; 4 
little theatre of nature where the city-bred 
children of the pale face tribes may romp and 
wander at will by the little lakes and along the 
singing streams. 

When the charms of Algonquin are made 

















known, as they will be shortly, it is apt to 
rival Muskoka as a summer resort. It is only 
a few hours from Ottawa, a half-day’s journey 
from Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, and Montreal, 
and only a short day’s travel from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and 
Chicago. Here is a bit of native forest at the 
very door of millions of sweltering humanity, 
with the smell of the wild and the songs of 
birds mingled with the low, sweet singing of 
running streams. 

Now that the states are settled, the rapid 
development of the Dominion shall soon wipe 
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tax.” The revenue thus derived would help 
to pay the expense of policing the park, and 
at the same time keep the beaver family from 
monopolizing all the streams. There is no 
race suicide among the beavers. 

The fish multiply rapidly, too, but the en- 
thusiastic angler, with the aid of the tourist, 
may be relied upon to take care of the surplus. 
There is just enough work in connection with 
Algonquin fishing to make it interesting— 
not the leg-trying toil incident to the whipping 
of a swift, boulder-strewn stream in the 
mountains. 








out the wilderness, and, save for these govern- 
ment-preserved ‘‘silent places,” there will be 
no wild. Therefore, every lover of nature will 
be glad to know that while peopling the West, 
the federal government is not forgetting to 
save to posterity, here and there, picturesque 
patches of the forest primeval. 

All the wild things are suffered to dweil in 
peace in these glorious Algonquin grounds. 
The beaver have become so numerous that they 
are beginning to build without the park limits. 
So numerous have they become that the pro- 
vincial government is seriously considering a 
plan for allowing them to be taken, saving for 
the government, of course, a substantial ‘‘skin 








There 1s just enough work to make it interesting 


A friend of the writer, whose business takes 
him to the Algonquin country often, had a 
boy, and being an only child he was naturally 
something of a mother’s boy. When he was 
twelve, big and strong for his years, his father 
consented to let the boy go with him and the 
photographer into the forest. When they 
reached Algonquin Park the boy shook out 
his tackle and cast his flies. Instantly the rod 
began to bob, the boy’s eyes to widen, his mouth 
opened, and he let out a yell of joy that would 
do credit to one of the hereditary lords of the 
North. 

‘‘Haul him in,’ shouted the boy’s father, 
and the boy began to bend his rod. The two 
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men watched until convinced that the fish was 
too much for the little man; then they helped 
him to make the landing. I shall not put 
down what my friend and the photographer 
said, but the boy says when they got that 
catch ashore there was a good fat fish on each 
and every fly on the line. 

No matter how long he may live, I fancy 
that boy will never know another day like that. 
For, when worn out with the fishing and the 
fun of it all, he would loll back in his bark 
canoe and fall asleep until a big fish on one of 
his flies would wake him. 

It is nearly a year, now, since the boy’s big 
day, but he has not yet exhausted the story 
of those happy hours in Happy Land, which, 
by his measurement, is Algonquin Park. One 
incident of this memorable trip, however, 


.the boy judiciously forgets, but to me it is 


the best part of the story. 


‘“‘N-o,” the boy answered, heroically, ‘‘but— 
ah—I was—just thinking how nice it would 
be if mother—was—was here.” 

The man said nothing, and bye and bye, 
with a long, quivering sigh, the boy turned 
over and fell asleep, dividing his dreams, 
doubtless, between his mother and the fish. 
I may be wrong, but I believe a day like this 
is worth a year in college to a boy. 

And there are lots of such days left for you 
and yours, for me and mine; and there is the 
park, and the fish are there. And there are 
still the singing birds and the running streams, 
the wild rose, the river and the sweet, cool 
rain to remind us of home. 

There is no golfing or wheeling—no auto- 
mobiling in Algonquin, but there are hundreds 
Sf miles of stream-linked lakes that wander 
through a veritable wilderness where health 
and happiness roost low, and in reach of the 














* * wxuntil a big fish on one of his flies would wake him 


They were many days in the park and its 
environs—my friend, the photographer and 
the little boy; and, as happens often in all 
good countries, save Arizona and one or two 
other places not noted as summer resorts, it 
rained one day. That day the sun went down 
without saying ‘‘Good-night”’ to the forest 
folk, the leaves were weeping and the grass 
was wet. After supper they all turned in be- 
neath their portable tent, while the raindrops 
pattered drowsily on the canvas roof. _Pres- 
ently my friend heard a low sniffle, and listened, 
for he had heard of timber wolves and fat, lazy 
black bears robbing camps. By and by he 
heard another sniffle that was not unlike the 
noise a puppy makes from a basket on his first 
night away from home. 

‘‘What’s the matter, boy—want to go 
home?” 


rich and the poor alike. There are no fashion- 
able hotels, no pink teas or Germans, ex- 
cept a few German farmers, whose hospitable 
homes are good to see whep you are hungry 
and tired after a day in he tangled wild. 
There are no fashionable churches, but God’s 
cathedral, the forest, is always open. There 
are sermons in the stones along the rills, and 
you have all the singing birds and babbling 
brooks for a choir. In fact, there are many, 
many things in the city that are not here, 
to escape which you take to the woods. 
There are baby-deer basking in the morning 
sun and playing together in the twilight, red 
deer feeding on the lily pads, and great moose 
moving majestically in the deep forest. There 
are singing waterfalls and short rapids by 
thousands and game fish leaping over the 
drop, headed up-stream. nd all this vast 


























empire of virgin wilderness, called ‘‘ Lakeland,”’ 
holding hundreds of rivers and thousands of 
lakes—nearly two million acres in all—is 
open to everybody. 

The wilderness is Nature’s cure-all. It will 
make you forget the things you should not re- 
member and remember the things you ought 
not forget. It will clear your mind of cob- 
webs, harden your muscles and soften your 
heart. 

It is well that this wilderness is to be kept 
wild, for Nature is the only teacher that 
teaches naturalness. 

Persons visiting Canada for a limited time 
for pleasure may take with them such guns, 
fishing tackle, tents, camp equipment, cooking 
utensils, cameras, bicycles, etc., as they may 
require for their own use, upon reporting same 
to the customs officer at port of entry, de- 
positing with him a sum of money equal to 
the duty, subject to a refund of this amount 
if the articles are exported within six months, 
or they may be forwarded in bond to any 
point in Canada where a customs officer is 
stationed, where the same regulations as the 
above must be complied with. 

Reliable guides can be secured at Algon- 
quin Park. Their charges are $2.50 per day, 
which includes canoe. Two guides and one 
canoe, $4.50 per day. Guides provide their 
own tents and blankets. All guides employed 
in the park must be approved by the super- 
intendent, and secure license at a cost of $1 
each. 

Cy Warman 


EXTERMINATION OF GAME IN ONTARIO 


The annual report of the Board of Game 
Commissioners of Ontaria sounds a note of 
warning in regard to game protection and con- 
tains a number of important recommenda- 
tions. Some of the latter will no doubt be 
embodied in the amendments to the fish and 
game act to be brought down by the Hon. Dr. 
Reaume this session. Among them is one to 
the effect that an unnecessary waste of energy 
and money would be avoided if the fish and 
game departments would work together, hold 
frequent consultations and, whenever possible, 
unite the offices of fishery overseer and deputy 
warden. : 

“The game of the province,” the report 
says, ‘‘is not sufficiently protected at the present 
time. No species of game is increasing, and 
many are in danger of extinction. After deal- 
ing with their investigations into the subject, 
the board arrives at the conclusion that those 
interested ought to submit to reasonable re- 
strictions in the common interests. A law is 
favored having in the greatest measure the 
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following characteristics: Capability of being 
effectively enforced; limiting the aggregate 
amount of game killed in each year, while 
affording a reasonable opportunity for taking 
it throughout the open season; discouraging 
violations and making their detection less 
difficult; the burden of the restriction to be 
borne by all who share in the benefit of the law. 
In connection with the foregoing, the board 
is unable to recommend an amendment limit- 
ing the bag of feathered game either for the 
day or for the season.” 

The radical defect of the existing law con- 
sists in the provision for allowing game to be 
kept in cold storage during the close season. 
This leads to the greater destruction of game 
during the open season, and encourages those 
persons who are willing to take the risk of 
killing game out of season, knowing that they 
can sell it. 

As to migratory game, the report says wood- 
cock have almost disappeared, snipe, wild- 
duck and waterfowl of all kinds have decreased 
during recent years, while some species, such 
as wood duck, are apparently about to become 
extinct. For this the lax game laws in the 
United States are chiefly responsible. 

While the board is alive to the fact that 
the game law has not been promptly enforced, 
it is pointed out that the recommendations 
as to the organization for enforcing the law 
cannot be carried out without much more 
liberal expenditure than has been allowed in 
the past. In 1905 the revenue of the game 
department was $26,685.10, and the expen- 
diture only $11,512.80. From a plain, com- 
mon-sense, business point of view the board 
strongly urges that, for some years at least, a 
policy of cutting down expenditure can only 
be described as penny wise and pound foolish. 

“‘The province,” the report says, ‘‘is at 
present divided into seven districts under tie 
chief warden and six wardens, each of whom 
is responsible for one district. |The board 
recommends that the chief warden should 
form a headquarters staff to travel about the 
province as ordered, wherever their services 
may be required. This would require five 
new appointments, including a resident warden 
for the district now attended to by the chief 
warden. It should also be understood that 
the resident wardens should exchange districts 
or assist in other districts when ordered.” 

As far as possible deputies should be paid 
salaries varying according to the work done 
and the district looked after. 

‘On waters along the boundary between 
the province and the United States power 
launches are an absolute necessity if the law 
is to be enforced against poachers from the 
other side. Unless this is effectively done our 
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own citizens cannot be expected to respect 
the law which is violated by foreigners with 
impunity.” 

County game protection associations, it is 

urged, should be encouraged and moderate 
financial assistance be given to the active ones. 
The funds for this and for the salaries of deputy 
game wardens could be obtained by an annual 
fee of $1.00 to be paid, for the privilege of carry- 
ing and using guns and rifles, farmers sons and 
owners of rifles for use on rifle ranges to be 
exempt. Reports on the value of game to 
farmers should be especially prepared and dis- 
tributed throughout every county. 
*yThe board recommends a uniform open 
season for deer, moose, and caribou from Oc- 
tober 20 to November 19, both dates inclusive, 
licenses to be issued for fifteen days only. The 
prohibition of the sale of ruffed grouse and 
partridge, which is effective to®1910, should be 
rigidly enforced. Suggestions, for a change in 
the open season for ducks are not concurred in. 
Other recommendations in regard to the open 
season are not of importance. 

The board opposes suggestions that the 
license fee to non-residents of the province be 
increased. 

The hunting privileges accorded to Indians 
and settlers are constantly abused, and re- 
strictions are urged. 

J. A. Macdonald 

Ottawa, Canada. 


A NEW GAME PROTECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


I have sent you under separate wrapper a 
copy of one of our leading daily papers with an 
article on protection and propagation of fish 
and game in this section. Last night, April 
11, we held a meeting and named the club the 
Taunton Rod and Gun Club, adopting the con- 
stitution and by-laws as used by the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, which was accepted with a slight amend- 
ment, adding three members to the executive 
committee, and fixing the annual fee at five 
dollars. We will obtain permanent quarters 
where all papers pertaining to fish and game 
will be on file for the benefit of members. 
About thirty enrolled their names as members, 
and we expect about ne hundred more at our 
next meeting. We have just secured through 
the co-operation of the | lassachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Assoviation twenty dozen 
quail and libera ed them in this vicinity, and 
will take immed ate steps to procure a quan- 
tity of hare and also to the stocking of the 
brooks and ponds with fish. We have the sup- 
port of some of the best citizens in this city and 
hope to make it one of the strongest clubs of 
its kind in this section. Our every effort is being 


brought to bear to protect our fish and game 
from ‘‘poachers.’’ The most we need is com- 
petent game wardens and those we are going 
to have. 

Bicknell Hall, Sec’y.-Treas. 


Taunton, Mass. 


A WHITE GRIZZLY REPORTED 


A huge white grizzly bear is roaming the 
mountains in Ferry county, according to re- 
ports which have come from a number of 
men who claim to have seen the animal. Stories 
that such an animal exists have been coming 
for six years, and seem to be reliable. J. Mor- 
ran, who has a homestead in Curlew Valley, 
says that a few days ago he was following a dim 
trail on foot, looking for a stray horse, when he 
was confronted by this gigantic white grizzly, 
which charged him. Mr. Morran, though past 
middle age, succeeded in climbing a nearby 
tree. The bear tried in vain to shake him out 
of his perch, and, failing, vented his fury in 
pawing up the earth. Tiring of this, he re- 
treated, but no sooner had his prisoner reached 
the ground than he was again chased by the 
bear and compelled to climb another tree. 
Finally the bear went away and Mr. Morran 
was able to escape. 

Numerous hunters have tried in vain to 
secure the pelt of this animal, which would be 
a great prize. It is said six years ago a half- 
breed Indian, while hunting in that vicinity, 
shot a two-year-old white grizzly, which was 
with a larger one. Eli Fletcher, a well-known 
hunter, says he is going to hunt the animal. 
According to all reports, the bear must weigh 
900 pounds. Few hunters care to meet him 
alone, which in a measure accounts for his 
hide being his own in a country which is so 
well settled. Storey Buck 

Spokane, Wash. 


A WOODSER 


The definition of a ‘“‘woodser” was given 
by John Achorn at the recent Canadian Camp 
dinner, as follows: 

‘6A ‘woodser’ is one who loves the ‘big 
woods’. He does not go there to hunt and fish 
beyond the physical needs of each passing 
day. ‘The trees are his brothers, the oak, the 
pine, the birch, the fir tree. They all afford 
him pleasant impressions, impressions that 
are soothing and restful; they are never 1TI- 
tating or enervating. They restore him. He 
recognizes the Earth as the first mother. He 
realizes that the same great force that runs 
the trees, the flowers in their beauty and the 
waterfall, whose voice never marks time, runs 
him. There comes to him in the wilderness 
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a sense of possession not found elsewhere; 
never among the towering bricks and mortar 
of the great metropolis with its streets of stone. 
He feels that he is an integral part of the 
world in which he lives, and not a trespasser. 
The little river is his and the other fellow’s; 
it is not posted. If the other fellow catches a 
trout, he broils it, and when supper is over 
and the pipes are lit, both gather inspiration 
from the same picture on the sunset side of 
the mountain. Both gather boughs from the 
same fir tree for beds at night. Here he can 
pray to the God of nature and obey nature’s 
law. Here he may cultivate faith in the 
spiritual and find it. A man may hunt the 
woods for game, he may hunt the marts of 
trade for a dollar, but all the time and every- 
where, man is on a still hunt to find himself.” 


ELK FOR THE ADIRONDACES 


The Corbin estate has given forty elk from 
Blue Mountain Forest Park in New Hampshire 
to the State of New York for liberation in the 
Adirondacks. They are to be assigned as fol- 
lows: Twenty to be liberated at North Creek in 
the Newcomb district, ten in Warren county, 
and the remaining ten at Cascade. The Corbins 
feel confident they will have more elk 
for the Adirondacks next season. It is now the 
duty of sportsmen and wardens to see that 
these fine animals are not killed off. An elk 
does not resemble a deer sufficiently to be mis- 
taken for one by any sportsman. There is no 
open season for elk in the State of New York, 
and the possession of one or any part of one is 
held by the law to be presumptive evidence 
that the possessor has killed it. 


BUFFALO BULLS FOR THE GRAND CANYON 


Colonel C. J. Jones passed through New 
York City early in April on his way to the 
Blue Mountain Forest Park in New Hamp- 
shire, where he purchased a carload of buffalo 
bulls, and accompanied them to his ranch 
in the Grand canyon of Arizona. These animals 
will be crossed with galloway and polled 
ngus cows, and with cattalo as well. . 

Colonel Jones is anxious to obtain some 
good dogs with which to form a pack for 
hunting the mountain lions that are abundant 
near his ranch, and if any of our readers have 
such animals for sale, they can write him 
at Fredonia, Arizona. 


PONDS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


The recent decision rendered by Judge 
Putnam of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals gives the public the right to 
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fish in ponds in New Hampshire having areas of 
ten acres or more. This decision was handed 
down in the Percy Summer Club case, which 
has been before the court for several years. 
The club, which owns a large tract of land in 
the northern part of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, surrounding a pond of more than ten 
acres in area, sought to prevent any but 
members of the club from fishing in this pond. 
This attempt was resented by residents of 
the vicinity, and the matter was taken into 
court, finally being carried to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, which has 
now denied the right of the club to prevent 
the public from fishing in the pond. 

In 1882 George P. Rowell of New York ac- 
quired title to the lands surrounding the 
lake. Mr. Carpenter maintains that this title 
can be traced back to grants made by George 
III. The chief point of his argument before 
Judge Putnam last year was that the title 
to the land antedated the State Government 
of New Hampshire, and that therefore it could 
not be affected by the New Hampshire statute 
of 1890 or by any other state statute. 

In 1883 George P. Rowell passed the title 
to the Percy Summer Club, which originally 
had for members Francis H. Leggett of New 
York, George P. Rowell, S. H. Kaufman of 
Washington, D. C.; Charles N. Kent, and 
Ossian Ray. Mr. Ray and Mr. Kaufman 
are both dead. Rudolph Kaufman and James 
D. Platt are members now. 

Mr. Carpenter says that the club desires 
to keep the lake as wild and uninhabited as 
possible, on which account it forbade the use 
of steam craft of any kind on Christine Lake, 
and has allowed the building of but a few 
cottages on its shore. 

Trouble began soon after the organization 
of the Percy Summer Club. It gave notice 
that Christine Lake belonged to it, and that 
other than members of the club who fished 
or bathed in the lake, or who went upon the 
club’s lands were trespassers. The club 
started a trout hatchery to increase the number 
of trout. 

The people of Coos County and of nearby 
counties had caught the trout in the lake 
by the Giant’s Grave, and their fathers and 
fathers’ fathers had caught the same, and they 
declared that no little body of five men should 
surround the lake and hold it for themselves 
alone. 

Throughout the eighties and nineties the 
question of Christine Lake was a burning one. 
Candidates in that section of the state had to 
tell how they stood on Christine Lake before 
they could be heard on anything else. State 


legislators were made on the Christine Lake 
issue. 
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CAN PECULIARITIES OF THE ‘‘SENSE OF DIREC- 


TION’’ BE INHERITED BY ANIMALS? 


In the fall of 1872 the United States Fish 
Commission began sending eggs of the Cali- 
fornian salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha) 
to the Atlantic coast to be hatched. In the 
course of the next ten years, thirty millions 
of these eggs were hatched and the young fish 
placed in streams tributary to rivers that 
emptied into the Atlantic Ocean. Wherever 
an opportunity was given to observe these 
fish after they were deposited in the Atlantic 
coast streams, it was seen that they prospered 
and grew, as long as they remained in the fresh 
water rivers, but after their allotted time in 
fresh water had expired and they had de- 
scended to the ocean, none of them was ever 
seen or heard of again, with the exception of a 
very few stray individuals that returned to the 
rivers they were placed in. Possibly there 
were 20,000,000 young salmon that went down 
to the sea and never returned. What became 
of them? Salmon always return to the fresh 
water rivers to spawn. Why did these salmon 
never show up again? Why did they not return 
to the rivers that they came from, as all salmon 
do? They never did, however, but on the 
contrary, they disappeared forever from human 
sight. 

Various explanations were offered for their 
disappearance. Some said they returned to 
the Pacific by way of Cape Horn. Others said 
they returned by way of the Arctic Ocean. 
Prof. Baird jokingly remarked that he thought 
they had found an underground passage to the 
Pacific. It was even suggested that they re- 
turned overland, which, ridiculous as it seems, 
is, I suppose, strictly speaking, possible, since 
the headwaters of the Missouri mingle with 
the headwaters of the Columbia in the moun- 
tain swamps of Montana. However that 
may be, all these fish absolutely and com- 
pletely disappeared from the Atlantic Ocean— 
20,000,000 healthy young salmon. 

That some creatures, including dogs, cats 
and pigs, and notably bees and homing pigeons, 
possess the mysterious sixth sense known as 
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the ‘‘sense of direction,’ goes without saying. 
This sixth sense seems to be absent in the 
white races, but the North American Indians 
had*it, and it is certainly present and active 
in a wonderful degree in the animals above 
mentioned. 

Here an interesting question suggests itself 
in connection with the disappearance of the 
California salmon from the Atlantic. Is it 
not possible that certain peculiarities of this 
sense of direction may be inherited along with 
the sense itself? We know that in human 
beings, and in a marked degree in dogs and 
some other animals, peculiarities of sense are 
often inherited, and why cannot peculiarities 
of the sense of direction be inherited as well? 
If they can, then it might explain the disap- 
pearance of our California salmon, for during 
the unknown centuries that California salmon 
have lived in the Pacific Ocean, they have 
always gone eastward, never westward, to 
seek their spawning grounds. Now when the 
young of these fish, put in the Atlantic, had 
become old enough to develop the spawning 
instinct, might not their inherited sense of 
direction have implanted in them an irresisti- 
ble impulse to follow the habit of their count- 
less generations of ancestors, and compelled 
them to go eastward to seek their spawning 
grounds? For centuries upon centuries, the 
innumerable generations that preceded them 
had gone eastward to spawn, and is it not 
possible that this peculiar impulse had become 
so unchangeably fixed in the brains of their 
forbears that they bequeathed it to their pro- 
geny with the result that the young salmon 
of these later generations that had been put in 
the Atlantic, found themselves _ irresistibly 
turned eastward when they became ready to 
spawn? 

If they did, then of course they got lost and 
were swallowed up in the maw of the great 
Atlantic. 

The writer does not offer this, by any means, 
as a final explanation of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the 20,000,000 salmon, but 
rather as an interesting question whether pecu- 
liarities of sense may not be transmitted from 

















one generation to another to such an extent 
that these fish, along with their inherited sense 
of direction, also inherited the impulse of their 
long line of ancestors to go eastward to spawn. 
Whether this accounts for the disappearance 
of the salmon or not, the question of the pos- 
sibility of their inheriting the peculiar impulse 
“to go east’’ remains an interesting one, and 
it may be added that, after all, no other more 
satisfactory explanation of their disappearance 
has been offered. Livingston Stone 
Cape Vincent, N. Y. 


MORE UPS AND DOWNS OF HATCHERY LIFE 


In the February issue of Fimtp AND STREAM 
I noticed an article by Arthur Merrill of Dutton 
Station, Mass., under the head of ‘‘The Ups 
and Downs of Hatchery Life.” I most heartily 
agree with Mr. Merrill as to the life of a hatch- 
ery superintendent not being a bed of roses. 
Just when you are sure that everything is in 
first-class shape, something will come up that 
will put you out of business mighty sudden. 
The hatchery under my charge being a battery 
station, the try-outs in many ways are much 
more severe than at a trout or salmon station. 
To begin with, we depend on two very large 
steam pumps to furnish our water supply, not 
being located where we could connect on a 
water works pressure. Our intake pipes, 
leading from the Delaware river, are about five 
hundred feet in length. The water is lifted 
to a height of about twenty feet into our main 
supply tank; from this tank the supply water 
for batteries is taken. On November 15 I 
received orders from Commissioner Meehan 
to place my station in shape to receive eggs 
immediately. Everything was at once put in 
first-class condition. About December 1 I 
received about 35,000,000 whitefish and 
lake herring eggs, which were put in jars and 
everything was running fine, and I was con- 
gratulating myself on how nicely I was getting 
along, especially as one of the batteries had 
1 ever been used before, just being newly built. 
Everything ran smoothly for two months 
when lo and behold, the night man came run- 
ning to the house one morning at 2 o’clock, 
rang the bell, and as I rushed down stairs from 
a sound sleep, called to me with a voice that 
seemed as loud as the roar of a cannon, ‘‘The 
pump refuses to work.” I at once jumped 
into oilskins and rubber boots and started for 
the hatchery, leaving orders to call the rest 
of the crew. When I reached the station, sure 
enough, the pump was stopped and unable to 
draw a drop of water. I was struck dumb and 
started running from pump room to hatching 
room like a wild man, hardly knowing whether 
I was on my head or my feet. After trying 
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everything and every way to start the pump, 
I concluded there was nothing to do but take 
the eggs down from ‘the jars, place them in 
tubs and work them by hand until the pump 
could be gotten under way again. I had not 
the least idea how severe the trouble was so 
could not tell how long it would take to repair 
it. 

After having the eggs well cared for and a 
man assigned to look after them, I then gave 
my attention to the large pump, which is a 
massive fellow with a capacity of 450 gallons 
per minute. We began by trying to locate the 
trouble in the pump, but after taking it to 
pieces and looking it over carefully could find 
nothing wrong. After trying many ways we 
lacated the trouble in the intake pipe and the 
only possible means of clearing it was by flushing 
it with a supply of water, beginning on the land 
end of the pipe and working it to the end in 
the river. We were fortunate in this respect by 
having a pond we used for rearing gold-fish fed 
by pressure from the pump, this being ele- 
vated above our pipe-line to a height of about 
ten feet. It was a short matter to connect 
on to the intake pipe and by this means clean 
out the pipe entirely. 

This, all told, occupied about eight hours, 
when, with eggs placed back in jars with 
only a loss of about three quarts, we were 
running again as smoothly as ever. 

If an experience of this kind would not turn 
one’s hair from raven black to iron gray, I 
don’t know what would. 

W. H. Safford, Supt. 

Torresdale Hatchery, Pennsylvania. 


A FISHING TRIP 


‘‘To-morrow, boys, we go to the springs 
for trout. Will it rain? It has not for two 
weeks, but to make sure, we will consult the 
weather prophet, who says it will or will not. 
The almanac says ‘Fair and hot July 8th.’” So 
we hired a farmer to carry us six miles. He 
knew a way, he said, that was smooth and level, 
but at the end of four miles, as the horses were 
pointed toward the center of the earth and the 
back seat close to the north star, I remarked 
that owing to ‘‘hereditary”’ sea sickness I would 
walk if ever the wagon reached ground level 
enough to let me get out. 

Arrived at lake we got a boat and rowed five 
miles, then through the forest on a trail that 
was once a government road from Bayfield to 
St. Paul, but now hard to find. At 2 p.m we 
came to a crater-like place covering ten acres 
or more, and seventy-five feet below the top 
ridge there is a large boiling spring. A large 
brook runs out, the water from two to fifteen 
feet deep and cold as ice. We found a cold 
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spring close by, a fine place to camp, and after 
lunch we repaired two old rafts and poled out 
to take a few fish for supper. The boys used 
bait and took a few good ones, but my flies 
would not work until I used a long line and 
No. 8 brown hackle, letting it sink to the 
bottom, then pulled in slowly. It was not 
half in when I hooked and saved a one-and- 
a-half pounder; then twenty half-pounders, 
and went to camp to cook sixteen of those half- 
pounders for four men—and there was not 
enough left to feed a multitude. 

Then lighting our pipes we fought midgets 
while telling about the big ones. At 1.30 
we were awakened by a flood of water, 
and for a few minutes it seemed as though 
they had hoisted the upperdam. Wet slightly, 
thank you. For two hours next day the fish- 
ing was what the doctor ordered. We each 
had our quota by law. On our return across 
the lake we saw a heron go for a big dead fish 
on the water. Three times he tried to get 
him; the fourth he held him and it was all he 
could do to get him up to a dead tree, where 
we left him enjoying his dinner. We arrived 
home at 5 p.M., tired, but in fine shape. Why 
don’t everybody go a-fishing once in a summer? 

Dr. Toby 

River Falls, Wis. 


ANGLING IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN 


When the first white settlers invaded that 
part of Michigan lying in the southern tier of 
counties, they found a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise, the lakes swarming with huge pike, 
bass and other fish, and the forests and openings 
alive with all sorts of game. That was in the 
early thirties, and although seventy years have 
brought great changes and the net and spear 
have done their share in diminishing the grand 
sport found by the pioneers, there is still 
plenty of good fishing for those skilled in the 
use of the short rod and artificial bait. Within 
the limits of Branch count.’, of which Cold- 
water, on the ‘‘Old Road”’ of the L. 8. & M.S. 
Railway is county seat, there are in round num- 
bers sixty-five lakes of all descriptions, in 
nearly all of which good fishing is to be had. 
Large and small-mouth bass are the chief game 
fish, there being few pickerel left. Small fish 
of all sorts, including perch, bluegills, sun- 
fish, ete., are caught in incredible numbers, 
and the supply seems to be inexhaustible. 
The largest body of water in the county is 
Coldwater lake, lying eight miles south of the 
city of the same name. It is three miles long 
by two wide, and contains a high island con- 
sisting of eighty acres of land all in a fine state 
of cultivation. The bathing beach, along 


three miles of the north shore, is one of the 


best in Michigan, and three resort settlements 
are located upon it—Idlewild, at the western 
end, Crystal beach in the center, and Sans 
Souci at the eastern extremity of the lake. 
There are nearly a hundred cottages in the three 
resorts, nearly all of which are rentable, ready 
furnished, to desirable parties. The lake is 
reached only by wagon road, but an electric 
railway is now being planned to tap the lake. 
Bass fishing is at its best there in June and 
October, and large catches are a common oc- 
currence. Morrison lake, three miles north ot 
Coldwater, is a less fashionable resort, but 
there are a number of rentable cottages there 
and good fishing is to be had. This lake is 
midway upon about ten miles of navigable 
water, both river and lake, and some of the 
best bass fishing in southern Michigan is 
available. 

Within the past few years the Michigan Fish 
Commission has planted trout in many local 
streams, and while there is no great sport in 
this line as yet, there are at least four streams 
within the county where a trout fisherman 
may spend a profitable day. Two of these 
are within easy reach of the Coldwater lake 
resorts, and they are not much fished by local 
anglers, who prefer to confine their efforts to 
bass and other lake fish. Aside from the two 
lakes cited, many of the other bodies of water 
in the county furnish the best of opportunities 
for camping in tents. One of the best of these 
is Lake LaVine, ten miles south of Coldwater 
It is seldom visited by fishermen, but those 
who visit it are amply repaid for their trouble. 
Huyck lake, a few miles south of Coldwater 
lake, is a beautiful spot, surrounded by high 
wooded hills from which frequent cold springs 
flow. The best trout stream in the county 
flows into its eastern end, and it has the repu- 
tation of being the only lake in the county 
where pickerel may yet be taken. 

These lakes should be better known to the 
angling world, and the writer will be glad to 
furnish information concerning camp sites, 
accommodations, etc. 

H. F. Bailey 

Coldwater, Mich. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 


The legislature, to the surprise of a great 
many people, got through with its business this 
year without making any changes in the game 
laws. The surveyor-general introduced a bill 
early in the session to provide better protec- 
tion for feathered game, but it provoked such 
strong opposition that he was compelled to 
withdraw it. This bill proposed to license 
bird hunters, $10 being the fee suggested for 
non-residents and $2 for residents, and it was 




















this feature of it that incurred the greatest 
opposition from the public. 


A resident of Dorchester Cape recently had 
the good fortune to trap a black fox. It was 
a very fair specimen, and the skin is said to be 
worth from $500 to $800. It is not often that 
black foxes are taken in New Brunswick these 
days, but years ago they were quite plentiful. 

The traffic in baby trout, taken illegally in 
North Shore waters, has been carried on to an 
alarming extent in this province during the 
past winter, and it is pleasing to report that the 
authorities have at last become aroused and 
are in a fair way to put astop to it. While on 
a visit to Fredericton during the latter part of 
February, Fishery Commissioner D. G. Smith 
learned that the proprietor of a fish market 
was offering frozen trout for sale, and was even 
advertising them through the newspapers. 
He was somewhat loath to believe the report 
at first, but a visit to the fish dealer’s place of 
business convinced him that it was only too 
true. He did not remonstrate with the man 
for violating the law, but squandered twenty 
cents on a pound of the fish, receiving in re- 
turn for his money twenty trout a little larger 
than minnows. With this ‘‘catch”’ in his 
pocket he repaired to the office of the police 
magistrate and lodged a complaint against the 
fish vendor for having trout in his possession 
and offering them for sale in close season. When 
the case came to trial a few days later, the de- 
fendant promptly pleaded guilty; in fact, there 
was no other course open to him. He ex- 
plained to the court that he had purchased the 
fish in good faith from the W. S. Loggie Com- 
pany of Chatham, at their solicitation, and had 
not the slightest idea that he was violating the 
law. The police magistrate and fishery com- 
missioner satisfied themselves that he was 
telling the truth, and allowed a fine of $10 to 
stand against him on payment of costs. The 
action of Mr. Smith in bringing this case before 
the courts set the law in motion in other parts 
of the province, and a few days later two fish 
dealers in St. John were summoned to the 
police court on the charge of exposing trout 
for sale out of season. The complaint was laid 
by Capt. Pratt, a Dominion fishery officer, who 
exhibited in court twelve little trout which he 
had purchased from the dealers. It was quite 
a shock to the latter to learn that for each trout 
sold they were liable to a penalty of $100, or, 
in other words, that the magistrate could im- 
pose a penalty of $1,200 on the evidence pro- 
vided by Capt. Pratt. As in the Fredericton 
case, the defendants pleaded ignorance of the 
law, and laid the blame at the door of the 
Loggie concern. It might be well to explain 
here that the head of the W. S. Loggie Com- 
party, who are exterisive fish dealers and operate 
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several canneries, is a member of the Canadian 
parliament, a Presbyterian elder and a Sabbath 
school superintendent. While there might be 
some excuse for a poor fisherman violating the 
law, the same cannot be said of the man occu- 
pying the position of a law maker, and who is 
supposed to be permeated with the spirit of the 
gospel. The court was naturally somewhat 
shocked at the statement made by the offend- 
ing fish dealers, and reserved judgment in the 
case to allow the prosecuting officer time to 
communicate with the W. 8. Loggie Company 
and see what explanation they had to offer 
in the premises. 


While on this subject I do not think I can 
do better than give to the readers of Fretp AND 
StrEAM a few extracts from a letter con- 
tributed to the press by the fishery commis- 
sioner, in which he reviewed the cases mentioned 
above and incidentally paid his respects to the 
principal sinner. Here is what he said: 


In prosecuting a complaint against a fish 
vender in Fredericton, for possessing and sell- 
ing trout out of season, I learned, to my sur- 
prise, that he had bought them from a Chatham 
concern, the head of which stands in the com- 
munity for what is among the best, socially, 
religiously and politically. He had, the evenin 
before the case came up at Fredericton, calle 
me up by telephone and presented some reasons 
why the defendant should not be punished. 
Up to that moment I did not know that this 
gentleman was the man who, in¥all justice, 
should have been called to account i the 
offense, so when I returned to Chatham I called 
at his office to remonstrate with him over his 
part in the affair. I pointed out that the whole- 
sale dealer was really the guiltyJparty, inas- 
much as he encouraged the poor and needy 
fisherman to break the law by giving him a 
market for his illegally taken fish, while he also 
caused the retail dealer to share in his wrong 
doing by enabling him to sell the fish in viola- 
tion of the law. Under the circumstances I 
naturally looked for some expression of regret 
or even a plea that he was unacquainted with 
the law. I had, it appeared, made the mistake 
of not having learned that the law is‘not to be 
applied to everybody. This merchant conde- 
scended to make the urbane statement that if 
he did not buy these illegally caught baby fish, 
others in the business would do so, and he com- 
plained that he had, quite recently, lost the 
sale of a carload of fish because he had not 
some trout on hand to make up the required 
assortment. The immorality of breaking the 
law, the demoralization of the fishermen and 
retail dealers by their participation therein 
with a gentleman of his position in the country, 
and of whom a much better example was to be 
expected, did not seem to be in his thoughts. 
He played the role of the ‘“‘injured innocent”’ 
to perfection, and I could imagine him so ad- 
versely impressed with my slight interference 
in the public interest with his illicit traffic, that 
he might, as his first parliamentary move, 
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demand that he, at least, should be exempted 
from the law for the protection of trout or any 
other kind of fish, young or old, in season or 
out. I realized that no word of mine could 
have the least impression for good on such a 
mind, and that nothing short of making the law 
a terror could command respect for it in that 
quarter. 

In this case, as in those prosecuted by Cap- 
tain Pratt in St. John, it was demonstrated 
that these fish dealers not only disregard the 
laws of the country, but of nature as well. 
The trout taken in North Shore rivers. from 
which all those seized came, weigh from three- 
quarters to four and a-half pounds each. A 
half pound of trout. which the Fredericton 
dealer had, numbered ten—or twenty to the 

und. They were about three inches long. 
Some of the trout seized in St. John and which 
were, no doubt, from Kent county waters, were 
reported in one of the city papers as being one 
and a-half inches long, or about forty to the 
pound. It therefore appears that the number 
of trout in the illicit shipment from Richibucto 
must have been about 1,500. A proper regard 
for the laws of nature would restrain almost 
any man from catching, buying, selling or eat- 
ing such immature fish. A person who could 
do either should consort with those who traffic 
in ‘‘bob veal.” Those who eat such food suggest 
to the mind Mark Twain’s assertion that when 
he was a youngster he made mud pies, and not 
only ate them, but liked them. 


The government of New Brunswick is main- 
taining a trout hatchery at Bartibogue for the 
purpose of maintaining, in some degree, our 
angling attractions. The illegal tratlic in baby 
trout carried on by so many greedy fish dealers 
shows the extent to which they are in sym- 
pathy with that interest, which is of so much 
importance to the province. When those of 
our fish dealers who carry on much of their 
business illegally have, by continued abuse of 
their privileges, awakened the people of the 
province to the necessity of taking drastic 
measures against them for their destructive 
work, we will, no doubt, have cause to regret 
present prevailing apathy. Let nobody entei- 
tain the delusion that there will be any reform 
in the methods or policy of these gentlemen 
as long as they are handled with kid gloves. 
They seem to assume that they are beyond 
official correction and in a position to break the 
laws whenever it suits their business interests 
to do so. 

The requirement of the present time is that 
those entrusted with enforcement of the law, 
especially on the North Shore, shall do their 
duty regardless of persons. The wealthy, high- 
positioned law-breaker should be made to feel 
the grip of the officer, as well as his less guilty 
accomplice. The wholesome examples and ex- 
posures that have been recently made in Fred 
ericton?and St. John are, let us hope, only a 
beginning. There should be no “let up”’ until 
all concerned are taught to respect the law, by 
being punished for violating it. BF. a. 


Fredericton, N. B. 
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FISHING NEAR COLUMBUS 


There appeared in a Columbus paper of 
March 8 a lengthy article on the condition of 
the streams near Columbus, Ohio. You will 
find that article enclosed. I do not want you 
to think that this article is correct. Some of 
the streams near Columbus, no doubt, are 
seined and trapped. But at that we have 
some game fish left, and our game wardens are 
doing good work. Some of the local papers 
have been roasting our game wardens and 
have printed articles that were not the whole 
truth. Most of these articles are stretched 
to the breaking point. You can see at the end 
of Mr. Ehret’s writing one name, still in it he 
uses the word ‘‘we,” and says: ‘‘We regard the 
man who uses devons, spoons, etc., a game hog, 
not a sportsman.”’ If he has this opinion of 
users of spinners, etc., he should have written 
“‘T”’ and not ‘‘ we.” M. P. Keeje 

Milo, Ohio. 

The article referred to follows: 

The spring fishing season, like practice games, 
will soon be with us. Of late there has been 
considerable written on the fish and game laws 
of Ohio, and I would ask a little space to tell 
of a few things as we find them in and about 
Franklin county. We will treat with each 
stream separately. 

Deer Creek—Seined and trapped, the most 
of it being done in the vicinity of Mt. Sterling. 

Little Darby Creek—Seined clean, espe- 
cially near Georgesville and West Jefferson. 

Big Darby Creek—The gates should be 
closed at Circleville to keep the fish from going 
up this stream. The fish that could run the 
gauntlet at Georgesville, Harrisburg, Morgans, 
West Jefferson, Plain City and Milford Center 
would surely turn out to be an Indian. This 
stream is being fish-trapped right on the State 
farm, and the parties who do it always have 
catfish for sale. 

Scioto River—Seined and dynamited almost 
within the Columbus city limits. 

Olentangy River—This has been a splendid 
bass stream, but the seines and trammel nets 
have almost ruined it. This stream is seined 
within the Columbus city limits. 

Alum Creek—This has been a good bass 
stream. The few bass caught in the neighbor- 
hood of Westerville all have curvature of the 
spine, caused by jumping over seines. 

Big Walnut Creek—This creek is almost seined 
clean of everything but carp in the neighborhood 
of Sunbury and Galena. In the vicinity of 
Gahanna the shadows of wire fences keep the 
few small bass continually jumping out of the 
water. We have taken fish traps out of Big 


Walnut creek right on the grounds of the Co- 
lumbus Game Propagating company. At Lock- 
bourne the fish laws are more extensively and 
openly violated than at any place in the county. 
Fish are taken for the market and the violators 
not only make their living off this stream, but 

















also live on State canal property and pay no 
rent or taxes. 

Black Lick Creek—This is the purest little 
stream we have, but the few bass left are those 
that have found muskrat holes to live in. The 
seine has done its work well in Black Lick. 

Little Walnut Creek—Seined and full of traps. 

The law on trot lines has had no effect. Why 
are such conditions allowed to exist? If a 
deputy game warden is approached on the sub- 
ject he will ask, ‘‘Why don’t you file an affidavit 
against the parties you know to be violating the 
laws?” The average citizen does not care to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. The average 
deputy game warden does not get the right 
people. Under existing conditions fish propa- 
gation is nothing but a farce. With the en- 
forcement of good and severe laws prohibiting 
seining, netting, trapping, dynamiting, etc., 
we would not need a closed season. A law pro- 
hibiting the use of devons, spoons, a etc., 
and permitting the use of but a single hook to a 
line would save the most of our spawning bass. 
We regard the man who uses devons, spoons 
ete., a game hog and not a sportsman. The 
months of May and June afford the best weather 
and the most pleasant time for the working 
man (and others) to get out and take a peep at 
nature and fish just a little with hook and line. 
The most of the seining is done during the 
spawning season. If this violation cannot be 
stopped why should we be deprived of our 
pleasure of fishing with hook and line? It is 
true that two wrongs will never make one 
right. To take a bass off the spawning bed is 
very unsportsmanlike, but there are other bass 
and other fish. We are not in favor of the 
closed season. We would like to know why 
seines, traps, nets and trot lines of well-known 

violators are not confiscated and destroyed. 
These parties are well-known to the sporting 
public. Why not to the game wardens? We 
say, forget the fees and destroy their stuff. 
Charles W. Ehret. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS AT SPOKANE 


The fishing season opened in this state 
April 1, and there were more lovers of the 
sport trying their luck the first day and the 
first week than ever before. Reports from all 
sides indicate that the trout especially are un- 
usually plentiful, and that all the streams and 
lakes, including a thousand favorite spots, 
abound with trout. All the local sportsmen 
who have not already gone are getting ready 
to go out, and a number of eastern people 
have been lingering in this vicinity, waiting 
for the opening of the season in this, one of 
the finest fishing districts in the West. 

Spokane, Wash. Storey Buck 

AN AFTERNOON ON PATTEN’S POND 

One afternoon in the latter part of May while 

I was seated in a hammock chair suspended 
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from the limb of a giant oak whose spreading 
branches covered Camp Aiken, and in summer 
furnished such a fine shade smoking my pipe 
and looking out on the wat rs of Patten’s pond, 
a beautiful little bod of water surrounded by 
hills, with white sanuy beaches and practically 
isolated from the outside world, I was sud- 
denly surprised by a greeting from Henry, who, 
it seemed, had walked in from Ellsworth to 
spend the afternoon and evening. 

‘Hello! How are they biting?”’ 

When I could recover from my surprise—for 
I had not heard him walking in on the path to 
the camp—lI answered, ‘‘First rate; but isn’t 
a walk of six miles quite a distance for you, 
‘Henery’?”’ 

“Oh, no. Why, it’s a fine road right to 
Camp Aiken,” he replied; ‘‘and I took it easy. 
But let’s be up and doing. It’s now three 
o’clock; the trout and salmon must be hungry, 
and we want a mess for supper.” 

I was so comfortable that I felt like refusing, 
but I knew it wouldn’t work with Henry, so 
into the camp we went to get the two little 
six-foot rods, each fitted for trolling, the landing 
net, the row locks and oars, and, after seeing 
that everything was in the boat, we started 
rowing up the pond, Henry with first one rod, 
then the other, unreeling the line and fixing 
things to his satisfaction. The first point we 
passed he got a beautiful strike and out flashed 
a nice land-locked salmon, which was hooked 
securely, and as Henry is quite an expert, also 
lucky, in a short time he had a fine specimen 
near enough to the boat for me to net. 

Up along the shore under the dark and 
frowning rocks called the Ledges, Henry had 
another strike, this time from the rod in his 
left hand. The reel commenced to sing, but 
he checked it in time, and although the little 
rod bent fearfully, he had the fish which in a 
moment came to the surface and with a swirl 
darted down. Knowing the water to be very 
deep there, Henry played the trout carefully 
and, as before, enticed it to the net in my hands. 
This trout was a fine square-tail, weighing on 
my pocket scales three and a-half pounds. 

As the salmon weighed nearly three pounds, 
we had enough for supper and breakfast, but 
decided to row across the pond and troll along 
the other shore on our return to the camp. As 
Henry wanted to row, we changed seats and I 
took the two rods. When half-way‘across I had 
a strike, but missed. Letting out more line 
I got a fish the second time and landed, with 
Henry’s help, a fine salmon trout, but not so 
large as the other one. Afterward I got an- 
other strike and this time landed a small land- 
locked salmon. 

Rounding a point we saw an old loon quite 
near shore in a small cove and gave chase. It 
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was too wary to be caught napping, and diving, 
he escaped us. We pulled slowly to the beach 
in front of the cam », and how cozy and restful it 
l oked after the e citin and exhilarating ex- 
ercises we had gone thr ugh. After a hearty 
supper of fried trout and baked potatoes and 
a sound night’s rest we awoke refreshed and 
ready for another day’s sport. 
W. F. Aiken 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ANGLIN AS ANGLER 


Margaret Anglin spends her three months 
of summer vacation life in a houseboat on the 
Great South Bay, off Freeport, Long Island, 
a typical seafaring town about twenty miles 
from New York City. The floating domicile 
is of most novel construction, and is conducted 
quite in variance with the usual methods that 
obtain aboard these bungalows of the bays. 
The ordinary houseboat has but scanty porch 
room, usually a few feet at the bow and stern 
where a canvas awning is spread overhead. 
Miss Anglin’s houseboat, ‘‘The Green Heron,” 
after the odd bird indigenous to the s urround- 
ing salt meadowland pools and ponds, has a 
broad promenade on all sides, and this is 
shaded by a covering of cedar shingles, the 
same material used in the making up of the 
porch of a smart land bungalow. There are 
three living rooms, a library, and an interior 
and exterior dining apartment. The actress 
has aboard a favorite list of books, innumer- 
able wall sketches of appropriate marine land- 
scape, and many water-colors of native bird 
and fish life. The library or main lounging 
room has a piano and smaller musical instru- 
ments, and the furniture of all the rooms is of 
the mission type. Miss Anglin is a lover of 
dogs and birds, and her summer vacation is 
mainly made pleasant by association with a 
half dozen favorite specimens, two caged 
feathered pets and a brace of romping water 
canines, a handsome young red Irish male setter 
and a hardy female Chesapeake Bay retriever, 
the latter animal the gift of Charles Bradford, 
the author of nature books. 

‘‘The Green Heron” has no motive power, 
the tides alone affording the means by which 
the little craft is directed here and there accord- 
ing to its owner’s fancy—a slow and uncertain 
means of transportation, but, as Miss Anglin 
says, ‘‘all the more delightfully in keeping 
with the season, the vocation and wild sur- 
roundings.” 

Fishing, bathing and boating are the prin- 
cipal pursuits of the fair boat dweller and her 
companions. The Great South Bay’s many 
channels, tideways, coves and sandy low-tide 
stretches are homes of hundreds of fish, and 


there are some rare breakfasts and luncheons 
served aboard the houseboat. Miss Anglin is 
a profound student of ichthyology and orni- 
thology and perhaps the most expert woman 
angler in this country, both on fresh and salt 
water. She has for years cast the fly in Canada, 
her native territory, for salmon, trout and 
bass, and is possessed of great knowledge con- 
cerning the use of rod and reel in all parts of 
the United States. On the mainland of Long 
Island she has the best of lake, stream and 
pond fishing for black bass and brook trout, 
and in the Great South Bay and the adjacent 
open ocean channels, she takes squeteague, 
striped bass, bluefish, plaice, porgie, tautog, 
bonito, Spanish mackerel, kingfish, etc., while 
the salty creeks and meadowland flats provide 
the houseboat table with great messes of 
shrimps, oysters, clams and crabs. Miss 
Anglin goes aboard the “‘Green Heron”’ usually 
about May 1, but this year a special Boston 
engagement in ‘‘Zira,” beginning May 7, will 
postpone the summer vacation beginning until 
the middle of June. 
H. J. Ridings 


AN EVENING ON A CANADIAN LAKE 


The sun, just sinking, was reflected on the 
still lake. It gave all the objects around a 
dark-red tint, which told one that the day had 
passed and night was here. The large pines 
were silhouetted against the dark sky, and on 
the shore the red glow of the campfire could 
plainly be seen. Near the western shore, 
among the duckweeds and water lilies, a birch- 
bark canoe was silently drifting. This craft was 
very graceful and its sole occupants being an old 
half-breed and his mate, which was a husky dog. 
Across the heavens could be seen a V-shaped 
flock of belated ducks, whose quackings could 
be heard for a long distance. Beneath a large 
tree, which hung over the water, a trout had 
his favorite pool. The splash of this fish, 
when he fell on the smooth water, told the 
guide that the trout was having his supper on 
bugs and flies, which flew over the water, and 
rested on water lilies and duck weeds. Every- 
thing was still at this time, except that the 
quackings of the ducks and the occasional cry 
of a loon were heard. For this reason the old 
guide took his canoe to enjoy the evening on 
the quiet lake. Charles Schoewe 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


TO PROTECT TROUT FLIES FROM MOTHS 


I keep all of my fly-books tied up in small 
cotton sacks or bags, when not in use. I also 
keep my extra stock of flies in the same kind 
of bags. When I return to the house or camp 
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after a day’s fishing, I at once put the fly-book 
in its cotton bag and tie the mouth tightly 
with cord or twine. In fifteen years’ time I 
have never had a fly injured or damaged by 
moths. For my camping trips I use bags 
made of light cotton duck, which I soak in 
paraffin wax dissolved in benzine. This renders 
the bags impervious to rain water. Before 
putting your flies in these bags you must be 
certain that there are no moths or eggs of moths 
in them. If moths.or eggs are in your flies 
when they are put in bags the eggs will hatch 
out and damage flies. The late Fred Mather 
used to keep trout flies in glass fruit jars, to 
protect same from moths. Cotton bags are 
cheaper and more convenient. 
P. Wickham 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


[We have had queries from time to time re- 
garding the method of making up and using 
paraffin and benzine. Shave the paraffin and put 
all of it into the benzine that will dissolve dur- 
ing two days. The goods may then be soaked 
in the solution, or the latter applied with a 
brush. Fishing lines can be treated in this 
solution, too.—Eb.] 


BARBLESS HOOKS 


In the fishing number of F1ELD AND STREAM 
I was very much interested in the article on 
barbless hooks. We have excellent trout fish- 
ing here, and it is often necessary to put back 
a number of fish in the course of a good day. 
Can flies be obtained tied on barbless hooks, 
or can the plain hooks be bought? I should 
think that the objection raised by worm fishers, 
that the absence of the barb enabled the worm 
to slip off—could very easily be overcome by 
whipping a piece of bristle to the shank of the 
hook with the end pointing the same way as 
the point of the hook. I believe that method 
is employed in England, even on barbed hooks. 

R. F. Eagar 
Halifax, N. S. 


[Barbless hooks are not generally handled 
by tackle dealers, but perhaps the Halifax 
dealers can obtain them for our correspondent 
if they cannot be made in that city.—Eb.] 


ILLINOIS FISHING MATTERS 


Illinois streams are to be stocked this season 
with 20,000,000 wall-eyed pike eggs from the 
state hatcheries. A bill has passed the senate 
and will probably pass the house at Washing- 
ton for a government fish hatchery to be lo- 
cated on the Fox river near Aurora, lll. The 
Fox River Bait-casting Club brought the matter 
to the attention of the Illinois members of Con- 
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gress. The bill carries an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the establishment of the proposed 
hatchery. 

The Brick House Hunting and Fishing Club 
lost $3,500 recently when two of its houses on 
the Illinois river near Grafton were burned. 


PROTECTING THE SAN JOAQUIN 


The Stockton Anglers’ Association, recently 
organized in Stockton, Cal., with nearly one 
hundred members, intends to watch over the 
waters of the San Joaquin river, which is grow- 
ing more and more attractive to Stockton 
anglers for the reason that both black and 
striped bass fishing is to be had in its waters. 
Black bass are somewhat new in the San 
Joaquin, as they have been propagated within 
recent years, but they are increasing at a sat- 
isfactory rate through protection for a series 
of years, while striped bass frequent the river 
in season in sufficient numbers to attract the 
salt-water anglers. The association just formed 
is the result of the efforts made by local anglers 
to maintain the fishing in the river by means 
of protective measures. 


A ROD THAT IS DIFFERENT 


While browsing about a well-known rod- 
maker’s shop recently we were shown a rod 
that he had made fifteen years ago, and which 
had been sent him to be rewound and varnished. 
This is a 10}-foot fly rod of medium weight, 
made with a separate hand-grasp and one 
long tip. This tip is eight-strip split bamboo, 
almost round, the rod is beautifully balanced 
and has an action not found in jointed rods. 
Although it had been given rough usage by its 
owner during all these years, after it had been 
rewound and varnished it was hard to believe 
it was notanewrod. Skill of the highest order 
is required in the making of such a rod, and 
as all of the work was done by hand, the pa- 
tience and care devoted to splitting out, dress- 
ing, fitting and gluing these eight long strips 
can better be imagined than told. A rod like 
this is, of course, an awkward one to carry or 
take care of, but in actual use its superior qual- 
ities offset many of the objections that might 
be raised to it in other respects. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AN ANGLER 


Not every man can lay claim to a record as 
an angler for seventy-five years, but William 
Story, who died at Langholm recently at the 
age of eighty-five years, spent three-quarters 
of a century in angling in season in the streams 
of the Scotland-England line. His last angling 
trip was taken last summer. 
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‘REPORTING’? DOGS 


I read with a good deal of interest the other 
day an article on ‘‘Reporters”’ (dogs that find 
partridges or other game birds and then re- 
turn for the master with gun). These reporters, 
it was inferred by me, were a peculiar breed of 
pointers in use in northern Europe, and the 
writer advocated crossing these dogs with point- 
ers in this country. 

Now, I firmly believe that any first-class 
trainer of dogs can teach a good and intelligent 
animal—either setter or pointer—to report, 
and this is why I think so: I owned a remark- 
ably bright little pointer gyp several years ago 
—a direct descendant of Champion Croxsteth. 
Several times have I missed her while out 
grouse shooting in the mountains, her little 
bell being out of hearing (for I always use a 
bell on collar grouse shooting), when after 
whistling her up, she has returned to me and 
clearly shown her desire that I go back with her 
to where she had located grouse. And each 
time, constantly looking back to see if I was 
coming; then when near enough setting to a 
stiff point. And she was a perfect retriever, 
also. 

Another thing I have seen Nellie do: It was 
while quail shooting in upper South Carolina 
with a nephew of mine. We were entering a 
field which was a hill side with terraces and a 
wood above and skirting it. Suddenly Nellie 
came to a stiff point just above a terrace 
perhaps two feet high. The birds were above 
her and between her and the woods. She held 
her point until we came up behind her, when 
she quietly backed over the terrace, and bend- 
ing low ran under or below the terrace to the 
edge of the wood, over a hundred yards away; 
then skirted the woods till above the birds 
when she quietly turned and came down to the 
birds and a stiff point again, my nephew and I 
all the while watching her actions. It was 
plain she intended us to follow her tactics, and 
we did so. It was a very bright thing, I thought 
and we were repaid by following out her mode 
of procedure. Evidently these birds were 


going to run to the edge of the woods before 
rising, and she prevented their doing so. 
She wadily learned the reason for the little 
bell around her neck—to locate her in the 
thickets where sight could not penetrate. 
Ernest L. Ewbank. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


HOUNDS FOR SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


Being an enthusiastic fox-hunter, and as 
most of my fox hunting has been done in Sulli- 
ven county I was much interested in Mr. Perry’s 
article, ‘‘The Old-Fashioned Fox-Hound,” 
also Mr. Thorn’s ‘‘Fox-Hunting in Southern 
New York,” which appeared in the April Firip 
AND Srream. I cannot, however, agree with 
Mr. Perry when he says, in referring to the 
short-eared Southern hound, such as are gen- 
erally used in large packs, ‘‘We have never 
yet seen one of them that could do the work 
in our country—southern New York.” 


I have owned, bred and hunted with several 
of those old-fashioned hounds, and have dis- 
carded them all for the short-eared Kentucky 
hound. By this I mean pure-blooded hounds 
of the best Kentucky strains that were brought 
here as puppies and trained on our ‘‘York”’ 
State foxes. I have a couple of black and tan 
hounds of the best Kentucky strains, and they 
only measure 14 and 16 inches across the ears, 
and would be pleased to match either of them 
against Mr. Perry’s 22 or 26-inch eared hounds 
in any country that he may choose, for speed, 
endurance, ‘‘fox sense”’ and working out a cold 
trail. 

I have a thoroughbred American hound of 
the best Kentucky strains that has put two 
red foxes to earth in one day, a record that I 
think has been seldom equaled by a hound. 
I have started him alone after gray foxes, and 
seldom knew of one staying more than thirty 
minutes ahead of him before it would either 
hole or tree. 


Will some other New York State Fox-hunter 


let us know through Freip anp Stream what 
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breed of hound he finds best adapted to this 
rough, broken country? 
Fred D. Heyen 
Barryville, N. Y. 


CARE OF THE DOG 


It matters not what breed of dogs you take 
a fancy to or whether you have but one or a 
number to care for, proper care and attention 
to ailments of your canine friends are a necessity 
to avoid grave troubles and vexations. 

Where but one dog is kept there is, usually, 
not much trouble in keeping it well fed, clean, 
in good health and consequently active and 
spry. The greater the number that may be 
congregated, the greater the arising troubles 
because most of the ailments of dogs are con- 
tagious. Dogs not properly sheltered, regu- 
larly fed, kept clean, attended to when begin- 
ning to ail in any manner, will quickly go from 
bad to worse and spread the affliction by 
coming in contact with other canines. 

The slightest ailment should be observed 
and remedied as promptly as possible. Much 
harm is done, however, by the uninitiated by 
trying this and that as a remedy—more often 
in the wrong than in the right direction. A 
safe plan to go by is to judge and treat an in- 
disposition in accordance with that compared 
to similar ailments in man. Precisely the 
same remedy is needed for one as the other. 
Judging the proper dose is a simple matter— 
the same quantity per pound weight of the 
patient, man or dog, will have equal effects. 
To diagnose the case is the first requirement. 
To do this is not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed. Common sense will teach man what 
his ailment is, or where seated and what simple 
remedy to resort to. Examine your dog; 
ascertain, if possible, what he may have been 
eating and how much, take his pulse, part his 
hair and closely inspect the skin, get at the 
cause of the trouble and then begin treating 
as you would one of the family. In most 
cases this will suffice. In special dog diseases, 
such as distemper, mange and eczema, intes- 
tinal parasites, etc., resort to approved adver- 
tised remedies instead of trying ‘‘any old 
thing’? recommended by some acquaintance. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


T. L. O., Hill City, Ia.—If it is not too late 
I want to thank you for past advice and ask 
a little more. I have a setter, five years old, 
that is shedding hair all the time; not pro- 
fusely, but some hair always covers the mat 
he sleeps on. He seems well in every way, is 
active and has normal appetite. What can I 
do to stop the falling of hair? 
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Answer:—The hair on a dog is naturally 
‘‘loose’’ when in good health, and there is 
nothing unusual in the case you describe. 
Brushing once a day will remove the loose por- 
tion of hair and thus less will be left on the 
floor of house or in the bedding. 


B. H. C., Belt, Mont.—I have a couple of 
nice puppies, one an English pointer, the other 
an Irish setter, both about five weeks old. I 
want to dock their tails and shall be thankful 
for information as to the right age and manner 
of operation. 

Answer:—The fad of docking hunting dogs’ 
tails was long ago dropped. If deemed neces- 
sary, however, proceed thus: Select the joint 
at which you want to cut; just short of this 
wrap tail with light cord moderately tight 
(to prevent useless btteding); lay tail on smooth 
block and place knife on selected joint, give 
sharp rap with mallet and the thing is done. 
Next day remove the bandage gently and no 
further attention need be given it. Should a 
hard crust form, apply vaseline. Amputate 
while young. 


R. M., Boston, Mass.—I am going to have a 
thoroughbred bull-dog pup soon, presented to 
me by a friend, and as all dogs must have dis- 
temper before maturing I wish to know at 
about what age to expect it, so as to be pre- 
pared. 

Answer:—You are laboring under a false im- 
pression. A great many dogs get distemper 
before one year old, but they must not, as a 
rule. Coming in contact with a diseased dog 
will have the effect of transmitting the germs 
and the trouble begins. Taking a severe cold 
may be the cause; getting wet and chilled 
through and quickly getting to a hot stove 
usually brings it on, etc. But the theory that 
every dog must go through the dread malady 
has long been disproved. The writer, for 
twenty years of the last period in breeding dogs, 
succeeded in warding off distemper from his 
kennels—neither a single dog sick with it or 
dying from it. Of a great number of puppies 
and matured dogs sold, but two deaths from 
distemper have been reported to me—had come 
in contact with diseased dogs. Of course it 
will do no harm to be prepared, but there is no 
need of a dog getting distemper before ma- 
turity or later. 


B. C., Hornellsville, N. Y.—My first inten- 
tion was to buy a young setter pup and train it 
myself, but changed my mind and bought an 
English setter dog, two years old. I took him 
out last week and noticed that the more he 
drew away from me the faster he commenced 
to run and kept too far ahead of mealtogether 
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for our thick wooded country. I called him 
back several times, but he soon gottaway from 
me again to run wild as before. Owing to deep 
snow we found no birds but he put after spar- 
rows and chased them all round. I got tired 
of that kind of business and went home. In 
the city he gets after sparrows also. Now, 
what is your opinion as to this dog’s training? 

Answer:—A trained dog should pay no at- 
tention to small birds in the field. If chasing 
sparrows in the city, he should be reprimanded 
sharply and made to desist because it has a 
bad influence on a dog’s work afield; he will 
get into the habit of chasing all small birds. 
As you found no game birds, the dog had no 
chance of exhibiting his worth, hence nothing 
can be said in the matter. Buying ‘‘trained”’ 
dogs without having seen them work, or at 
least from a very reliable man, always is risky 
business to say the least. Perhaps you would 
have saved good money and had a great deal 
better dog in the end had you followed your 
first intention—got a good pup and trained it 
yourself. 


Dr. L. K., St. Louis, Mo.—Kindly tell me 
how to break my dog from barking and howling 
when shut in his pen, without breaking his 
neck. He is three years old, a good field dog, 
but I cannot keep him unless successful in stop- 
ping the racket he makes all day long. 

Answer:—If you cannot make a companion 
of the dog or give him access to the house 
where he may find diversion, shut up another 
dog with him for company and the annoyance 
will end. The poor fellow gets lonely and for 
want of something better to do sets to barking 
and howling, that’s all. You might club the 
life out of him and thus end all, but the hu- 
mane way about it is to make the dog reason- 
ably comfortable and give him an associate 
for play and to race around the pen. 


B. M. H., Ocala, Fla.—I have a pointer dog, 
four years old, that I trained myself as per in- 
struction of ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,’”’ which 
book I bought from Fre~tp AND Stream. I am 
proud of my dog. His training is all anyone 
could ask for, and as a worker he has few 
equals in this section. There is something the 
matter with him that I cannot understand and 
would be glad to have your opinion. When I 
finish a day’s hunt and return home he will lie 
down and while seemingly asleep shiver as if 
in a chill; will draw up in a curl and when spoken 
to gets up to stretch and yawn. He does not 
seem sick, but I feel alarmed, as the dog is 
dear to me. 

Answer:—Your fear is needless. After a 
day’s hunt the dog, of course, is tired and the 
natural thing for him to do is to curl up while 


at rest in sleep. he muscles quiver after long 
exertion, but will relax when rested. Glad to 
learn of your success in training your own 
dog to such perfection—a thing every sports- 
man should and could do with very little loss 
of time and thus reap that satisfaction which 
cannot be attained otherwise. 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


DOGS I HAVE OWNED 


At times, of winter evenings, when I sit up 
late with my feet comfortably resting upon 
the sideboard or the center table there float 
before me the faces of some of my best friends— 
friends who never quarreled with me about 
my wefknesses nor telephoned my best girl 
that I was taking the Keeley cure in secret. 
Friends such as this would, of course, not be 
human. These friends were dogs. 

In my brief but thrilling sojourn I have 
been financially interested in several dogs and 
have had others become attached to me. I 
was worming through a wire fence one evening 
encumbered by a pilfered watermelon beneath 
each wing when a small but industrious dog 
formed an attachment with me that is remem- 
bered vividly to this day. But, dear reader, 
I saved the fruit. 

I was nine or maybe nine and a quarter 
when I became the president and general 
manager of my first meat dog. I had had cotton 
dogs and tin dogs and one large twenty-five- 
cent brass dog, but these faded into obscurity 
before the limelight of the real flesh, blood 
and dog-hair article. 

It came about through my capacity for deep 
reading. I had, even at that early age, perused 
carefully the pages of ‘‘Old Sleuth Among the 
Mormons.” I had, too, delved somewhat into 
the ‘‘Mystery of the Haunted Sarcophagus.” 
In the latter volume the hero’s life was saved 
(on one of numerous occasions) by the sa- 
gacity and teeth of a dog which sprang at the 
burly ruffian and bit his pistol finger off just 
prior to the firing of the fatal shot that he did 
not fire. Of a heroic turn myself, I naturally 
cast about for a husky dog with a face full of 
teeth that could be depended upon under 
similar circumstances. 

I located him. His name was not Alfonso— 
it was Pete. Pete was a cross-eyed cross be- 
tween two crisscrosses. Father promptly 
designated my find as a mongrel and later, 
when Pete calmly strolled over to the baby and 
licked the sweet child’s face with his large four- 
ply tongue, he emphasized his previous re- 
marks appreciably. As a consequence there 
sprang up between Pete and father a vast 
coolness, thereby placing me in the peculiarly 
irksome position of posing as a friend of both 

















and instilling into my tender thoughts seeds 
of rebellion that for a time threatened to dis- 
rupt the whole framework of society. 

The end came when brother Bill attempted 
to curry the cockleburs from Pete’s plumage 
by means of the family comb. He got a mild 
case of dog-bite. Pete’s funeral was as gaudy 
as two youthful financiers could make it, but 
strained relations existed in our family for 
quite a piece of time thereafter. 


The next dog was small—about the size of a 
prize potato, and as intelligent. He was a pup. 
Flip—he came with that attached to him— 
was as homely as hard work and as useless as 
a mustache on a sidesaddle. For his size he 
was the finest example of condensed energy 
it has ever been my fortune to witness, and 
from the safe side of a picket fence he could 
put up more double-breasted defiance than a 
boiler factory. Many’s the huge, mastodonic 
purp that has tucked his tail under cover and 
escaped with his life when Flip opened up his 
quadruple extract of noisomeness from under 
the front porch. But he was short-lived—the 
family horse, greatly to his embarrassment, 
stepped on poor Flip and it was all over. 

Old Jim came on the scene next. He was of 
the shepherd variety. Jim possessed a dark 
hazel eye, a retiring disposition, and the strong- 
est bark of any dog that has yet come under 
my personal observation. Unfortunately, 
Jim was nocturnal, and, therefore, infernal. 
For Jim to arouse two whole blocks in the mid- 
dle of the night and keep them quivering in 
suppressed fear and excitement for hours at a 
stretch was so simple that it appeared ridicu- 
lous. Jim would lie around daytimes perfectly 
motionless so that he could be in fine condition 
for the arduous vigil of the stilly night. He 
was a healthy animal and might have lived 
to a green old age but for a trifling circumstance 
—he was shot dead by a cruel neighbor. We 
found his corpse next morning—a bark frozen 
to his silenced tongue. 

In the interval following old Jim’s demise 
I took up ‘‘Hawkshaw’s Last Fight; or Run- 
ning Down the Dynamiters.” In this en- 
gaging romance the celebrated detective sent 
consternation into the ranks of his enemies 
by igniting a slab of dynamite and handing 
it to a gentlemanly bulldog who promptly 
ran into the stronghold and blew it to atoms. 
That settled it with me—I needed a bulldog. 

I got one. Tige, as we called the darling, 
was low in stature and character, and so bow- 
legged in front that he had corns on his ankles. 
His facial cavity was as full of teeth as a lum- 
berjack’s boot-heel. Tige had an affectionate 
way of uncoupling his face and grabbing your 
hand and half of your arm in his teeth. He 
would then agitate his hieroglyphic tail and 
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cock one eye up to let you know there was no 
immediate danger. 

Tige was handsome in a burlesque sort of 
way until he interfered with Fitz, the tom- 
cat who inhabited the premises. Fitz, being 
an artistic cat, drew a map of British Guiana 
on Tige’s expansive physiognomy and the blow 
almost killed the sensitive creature. He be- 
came so dejected that it made us all melancholy 
to watch him and father ordered a change of 
venue. 

I traded Tige for a hound. I cannot recall 
just what brand of hound he was, but he was 
tall, thin as a wafer, hungry-look’ng, and felt 
like a shawl thrown over a rib-roa Sp!inter’s 
most prominent characteristics were hip-joints 
and speed. At the latter he was in a class by 
himself. For a fee of ten cents brother Bill 
undertook to reincarnate Splinter into a fine, 
valuable pointer. By a unique arrangement 
of a fifty-foot clothesline which encircled Bill’s 
waist at one end and the dog’s neck at the 
other he calculated that the canine’s tendency 
to bolt toward the horizon at every opportunity 
might be effectually checked. The twain had 
been abroad about eleven minutes by the court- 
house clock when a rabbit exuded from a corn- 
shock and bang! went Splinter. In the ex- 
citement my relative dropped the coiled rope 
and in about one and two-fifths seconds Bill’s 
middle was yanked due east at the rate of 
ninety miles per shortly. In the midst of the 
worst the rope broke with a strong nasal twang 
and saved Bill to posterity. That night he 
remarked that he felt fairly well considering 
that his back was fractured in three distinct 
and widely separated places. 

Splinter, when last seen, was in the vicinity 
of Kalamazoo, where the medicine comes 
from. He was traveling freely, using a long, 
ground-gaining stride and wearing a hopeful 
expression of countenance pieced out by ten 
yards of frazzled clothesline. 

My next dog was the far-famed Gallstone, 
sired by Rat-trap out of Butterfingers, he from 
Applejack, etcetera, back to the year of the 
big wind. Gallstone was a promising beast 
and cost me a pair of skates, two petrified 
horned toads and fifty-five cents in hard simo- 
leons. The skates belonged to brother William, 
the toads were removed from father’s collec- 
tion of similar necessities, and the cash was 
heroically saved from my Sunday-school 
funds. This tremendous outlay resulted in 
giving me a fine dog. 

Gallstone had but one drawback—an un- 
flagging, copper-tipped appetite. This was of 
such a caliber that it required the undivided 
attention of both Bill and myself, varied, of 
course, with food. Only when Gallstone was 
double-wrapped in sleep did he neglect his 
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alimentary canal. After a season in the society 
of this dog Bill came to the conclusion that our 
sinking fund had sunk so’low it was practically 
out of reach and that we could no longer keep 
up the interest on our bonds. Reluctantly, 
therefore, we threw the valued Gallstone on 
the market. 

In exchange for the noble beast we secured 
a curly water-spaniel and a brace of white mice. 
The mice were cozily installed in a corner of 
our room by means of a cracker box. It is 
needless to say that William and I exercised 
a select quality of secrecy in this operation. 

The next cay, after spending the afternoon 
swimming P nto to and fro across the creek 
unti! ..is tongue hung out and dangled on the 
ground, we returned home to find two small 
but unmistakable white mice occupying the 
cracker box with their proud ancestry. It 
nearly prostrated us, but we bore up bravely. 
Remarkable as was the news we did not dis- 
seminate it. 

A week later we counted eight fat, sleek 
mice and felt like millionaires. For the next 
week if we failed to add two mice to our col- 
lection per day we considered it a poor day. 


Several days thereafter father awoke sud- 
denly in the night and asked for the police. 
We rushed en masse into his room and located 
bim standing up in bed with horror depicted 
upon his manly lineaments. He explained to 
us that a fierce, untamed mountain lion had 
sprung in at the open window, bit a hunk out 
of his off knee-cap and flew. To William and 
the writer this news was harrowing in the ex- 
treme, but it was nothing compared to what 
ensued when father rolled the sheet back and 
disclosed a shiny, pop-eyed white mouse. 

Guilt showed in Bill’s features like a picture 
on ascreen. My knees acted strangely, moving 
in eccentric circles and occasionally inter- 
fering. By the aid of a lamp. father, on hands 
and knees, enumerated thirty-one mice on 
the floors of the rooms adjacent. The result 
is too well known to need recording here. 
William and I went out of the white mice 
business without more ado. 

As for Ponto, he lived to a great age, enjoyed 
the confidence of the entire community and 
died on a Tuesday, following a wet, rainy 
Monday. 

N. H. Crowell 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Through an error on the part of the printer 
no announcement was made in the May num- 
ber of the transfer of J. Alden Loring’s ‘‘ Nature 
Calendar” from FreLtp AND SrrEAM to Our- 
poors. It will appear every month hereafter 
in Ourpoors, which, as our readers know, is 
also published by Field and Stream Ine. 


We are sorry to announce that we cannot 
publish the third installment of Charles A. 
Sartain’s ‘‘ Hunting Big Game in the Rockies”’ 
in this issue. It will appear in our June 
number. 

Boys like to earn a little pocket money, and 
we van see no reason why their parents should 
object to it, provided only they follow honest 
methods. We are not foolish enough to fancy 
that FieLp AND STREAM is known to every man, 
woman and child in the country, hence our 
proposition to ask the boys to help make it 
better known everywhere, and at the same time 
earn snug sums of money for themselves while 
they are idle. Any copy of Frmip anp STREAM 
will furnish the boy with a good argument 
when he approaches some adult friend and asks 
him to subscribe, at the same time telling him 
that he, the boy, will earn something while the 
subscriber will have to pay no increase over the 
regular subscription price, but will be saved 
the bother of sending his subscription to us. 

Boys canvassing in this way will meet lots 
of sportsmen who buy the magazine regularly 
at the newsstands, and who will gladly hand 
the boy $1.50 and be relieved of further bother 
and disappointment on finding their dealer 
sold out of current copies. We know men who 
buy all sorts of magazines at newsstands regu- 
larly, but who never think of ‘subscribing, al- 
though they know they pay more for their 
year’s reading matter in this way than they 
would if someone took charge of their sub- 
scription order, so that the magazine will reach 
them regularly by mail. 

In our advertising pages will be found a 
subscription offer that is worth acting on by 
any boy, or man for that matter, who desires 
to make money easily and in a good cause. 


Our new magazine, Ourpoors, should be par- 


‘ticularly easy to interest people in, as it occu- 








pies a field that is extremely popular, and the 
price, one dollar yearly, places it within the 
reach of almost anyone. 


The way to reach Algonquin Park, and the 
only way, is to find the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way—any part of the system—and it will 
carry you away to the wilderness. From 
the South it is via Buffalo, Niagara Falls, or 
Detroit. In the West, from Chicago and 
points in the Western states, passengers are 
carried over the main line of this great system 
by way of Port Huron and Toronto, passing 
through some of the principal cities of the 
United States and the western part of Ontario. 
From Buffalo, trains are run solid over the 
Lehigh Valley and Grand Trunk via Toronto, 
crossing the Grand Trunk’s single-arch, double- 
track steel bridge aver Niagara River, and 
thence to Scotia Junction, where connection is 
made with trains on the Ottawa Division of the 
Grand Trunk for Algonquin Park. Passen- 
gers from Eastern points, such as Quebec, 
Portland and intermediate stations, proceed 
via main line Grand Trunk Railway System 
through Montreal and Ottawa, and those from 
Boston and all the New England points by 
Boston and Maine, Central Vermont and other 
connecting lines through Montreal and Ottawa, 
thence to Algonquin Park by the Ottawa 
Division, Grand Trunk Railway System. 
Tourists from the Maritime Provinces reach 
the Grand Trunk by the Intercolonial Railway, 
via Montreal, and proceed over the Ottawa 
Division as above described. Every evening 
a through sleeper leaves the Grand Central 
Station, New York, for Ottawa, where con- 
nection is made with the Ottawa line, which 
takes the traveler to the heart of the Wilder- 
ness, and only one night out of the American 
metropolis. For sportsmen and campers, 
singly or in parties, hunting or fishing ex- 
peditions, two hundred pounds of baggage 
will be checked free of charge on each full 
ticket, and one hundred pounds on each 
half ticket, provided it consists of wearing ap- 
parel, sportsmen’s and camper’s outfits, such as 
tents, small bundles of bedding, folding cots, 
samp chairs, camp utensils and provisions in 
small quantities. 
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Of all the handsome and interesting book- 
lets issued by W. R. Callaway of the Soo Line, 
none excels that delightful little classic, ‘‘The 
Other Man,” which every angler should have. 
It tells a charming story of bass fishing on 
the Soo Line, and says of Sylvia that ‘‘of all 
the realm of Magnate Bass, it is the stronghold 
and capital. The town is bounded on the 
north by bass, on the west by bass, on the 
south by bass, and on the east by more bass,” 
for ‘‘there are dozens of lakes at Sylvia,” and 
it is not far from Minneapolis. Send ten cents 
to Mr. Callaway at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
read a charming little story of bass fishing. 


No small factor in bringing about the eman- 
cipation of the outdoor girl from the shrieking 
habit has been the campaign carried on by the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., maker of the famous Stevens firearms, 
which has introduced our girls to the healthy 
up-building sport of outdoor shooting. The 
company has issued a book illustrating many 
varieties of light-weight rifles, shotguns and 
pistols which girls all over the country are using 
to-day. It contains much useful and interest- 
ing information on such points as the selection, 
care and testing of firearms, besides notes on 
ammunition, targets, etc. The book will be 
sent free to anyone sending four cents in 
stamps, to cover postage. 


The safety pocket axe has been called per- 
fection by the thousands who have used it; 
but Mr. Marble has recently invented and at- 
tached to it a folding nail-claw which has 
doubled its value and adds only 25 cents to 
the cost. A ten-penny nail can be drawn with 
ease from a seasoned hemlock plank with it. 
You can get at and pull a nail with the axe 
and claw that you could not remove with a 
hammer alone. Until 1907 the claw will be 
furnished only on the No. 2 20-ounce, eleven- 
inch steel-and-hard-rubber handle pocket axe. 
Send to the Marble Safety Axe Company, 
Gladstone, Mich., for their new 56-page cata- 
logue ‘‘C,” in which twelve new inventions by 
Mr. Marble are described. 


At length the ideal of the sportsman may be 
realized—warm food without fire and a steam- 
ing plate of soup or an appetizing stew without 
the necessity of working with damp matches 
and water-soaked wood. This is possible 
through an invention controlled by the Atna 
Self-Heating Food Company, of 74 Broadway, 
New York City, which is now putting up all 
kinds of delicacies in canned form, the tins 
being double and containing a substance be- 
tween the outer and inner can that merely re- 
quires the addition of a little cold water to pro- 


duce a heat of 250° F. In six minutes whatever 
is contained in the inner can can be brought 
almost to the boiling point, when the lid is 
removed, the food taken out, and the inner 
can may then be filled with cold water, which 
will be hot enough for dishwashing by the time 
the meat is finished. 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war. In Hampton Roads the “‘ Merrimac’”’ 
destroyed the Cumberland and was in turn 
disabled by the ‘‘ Yankee cheesebox on a raft.’’ 
At Santiago Hobson sank the ‘‘Merrimac’”’ to 
bottle up Cervera. The ‘‘Harrimac,” just as 
famous among fishermen, is a landing-net that 
has nevey been defeated or disabled. It has 
been sunk many times to bottle up fish. With 
its collapsing net ring of best tempered steel, 
light and strong, no separable parts to get 
lost, easy adjustment, and beautiful finish, it 
is easily first among all competitors. Its 
price is small, its necessity great. Get one 
for your next trip. Stop at dealers and see 
it. Write to A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 19 Pros- 
pect street, Newark, N. J., for booklet telling 
about it. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, of Salem, Ohio, 
has just received an order for two of its famous 
pressed steel boats to be used on Walter Well- 
man’s proposed trip to the north pole by air- 
ship. It is Mr. Wellman’s idea to suspend 
these boats from his airship. In placing this 
order Mr. Wellman paid the Mullins Company 
a very high compliment, as he states he had in- 
vestigated the construction employed by dif- 
ferent firms both abroad and in this country, 
and after visiting the plant of the Mullins Com- 
pany he expressed himself satisfied that theirs 
were the lightest and at the same time the 
strongest boats in the world. The boats being 
built for Mr. Wellman are 16 feet long with 
4}-foot beam, and will weigh less than 300 
pounds. The Mullins Company stands an ex- 
cellent chance of having one of its boats reach 
the North Pole, as Lieutenant Robert E. Peary, 
now on his way to the pole, has one of them 
on the ‘‘ Roosevelt.” 


Medical men who have examined the all- 
leather truss now being manufactured at Gree- 
ley, Col., assert that it is as nearly perfect as a 
truss can be made. F. A. Nims, inventor of 
this truss, has been working for several years 
to perfect it. The truss is made of the softest 
satin leather. It is made to the measure of the 
person who is to wear it, and besides that is 
perfectly adjustable so that it may be drawn 
just tight enough to give perfect comfort and 
relief. There are no springs or other hard 
materials that enter into its makeup. The 
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truss is shipped to any responsible person on 
free trial;*if it is found unsatisfactory it may 
be returned. No money is asked until a thor- 
ough trial has been made. The address of 
the makers is The All-Leather Truss Company, 
819 Main street, Greeley, Colorado. 


A possible, as expert riflemen call a perfect 
target, is the goal of every shooter of .22 car- 
tridges. Making five possibles seems almost 
superhuman, but Dr. W. G. Hudson, at the 
Zettler Rifle Club’s open tournament, made 
the above record in the Ring Target re-entry 
match, winning first premium with U. M. C. 
.22 short black powder cartridges, and writes: 
“U. M. C. .22s used in winning this match 
were as accurate as any ever produced.”’ 


Mr. Slee, president of the G. W. Cole Com- 
pany, manufacturers of ‘‘3 in One,” advises us 
that they have just made arrangements with 
three different concerns to establish agencies in 
foreign countries. As the sale of ‘‘3 in One”’ is 
already international, it is evident that it must 
soon be universal. Here, at home, they are 
not missing any opportunities of educating 
gun owners, sportsmen and others about the 
efficacy of “3 in One”’ for oiling, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Nearly all the 
principal gun and fire-arm manufacturers in 
the United States use and recommend ‘3 in 
One”’ and send out a sample bottle with every 
fire-arm they sell. Three of these firms alone 
are putting out nearly 7,000 samples a week, 
or a total of 350,000 samples per year. If 
there is anyone anywhere who doesn’t know 
something about ‘3 in One,” what is his 
excuse? 


Besides being rain-proof, Duxbak garments 
are light, comfortable, and look well. As the 
nature of the fabric permits perfect ventila- 
tion, they are ideal for any outing wear, 
whether in sunshine or rain. They are soft, 
smooth, and entirely odorless, thoroughly 
tailored, and double stitched throughout. 
More economical than rubber, and as thor- 
oughly comfortable and durable as any tailor- 
made clothing. Duxbak garments are also 
furnished for ladies’ wear. The manufacturers, 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 Blandina street, Utica, 
N. Y., will forward samples of materials and 
catalogue, showing half-tone cuts of garments 
with special prices and discounts to the trade. 
Sent free on application. 


Lyman bow-facing oars have been used so 
long by sportsmen that they are standard. 
They are just the thing for a boat used in cast- 
ing or trolling for game fish. Lyman sights 
for all makes of guns, rifles and revolvers are 
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almost too well known to need comment, but 
as new ones are_being brought out it is well 
for dealers and sportsmen to have the 1906 
catalogue. It will be sent on request by the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
Conn. 


Riflemen and gunmen of the last generation 
swore by Deadshot black powder, and the pres- 
ent generation finds Deadshot Smokeless, the 
new bulk powder for shotguns, a safe, clean, 
strong powder that gives good patterns and 
high velocity in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore. Its makers, the American Powder 
Mills, Boston, have agencies in Chicago, St. 
Louis and other cities. Write for booklet. 


Want an island of your own, or one that may 
be yours for the summer? L. O. Armstrong, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada, 
will tell you all about several islands with nice 
cottages on them, and which may be rented 
with privilege of buying, if desired. They are 
near Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 


Here is something for the angler—a simple 
but cheap and comfortable folding back for 
the fishing boat. Can be attached to any boat 
seat. See the advertisement of the Superior 
Seat Back Company, on another page, and 
write for descriptive circular. The address 
is 413 Belden avenue, Chicago. 


The Holland House, New York City, is sole 
agent for the United States for McCallum’s 
Perfection Scotch Whiskey. Good for the 
camp or summer cottage o’ cold mornings. 


If the vacation is to be extensive this year, 
and you want good trout fishing, pure air and 
the grandest of scenery for a tonic, look up 
the Colorado Southern Railway literature. 
There are several books, all illustrated, and 
these can be had for three red stamps from 
T. E. Fisher, general passenger agent, at 
Denver. 


What’s the use to make a work-horse of 
yourself rowing a boat, when for $33.15 you 
can obtain a 14-horsepower engine that is so 
simple you can install and run it yourself? Ask 
the Detroit Auto-Marine Company, 99 East 
Congress street, Detroit, Mich., for particulars. 


There is no doubt about it, the Winchester 
.32 and .35 caliber self-loading rifles are handy 
as well as handsome little weapons for the 
sportsman who intends knocking about rough 
country during his next hunting trip, where 
his shots are likely to be fired at running game. 
The ammunition is not intended for shooting 
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across two counties, but gives great shocking 
effect at the usual distances. 


The construction of the perpetual Le Radium 
lighter, model No. 3, is simple, consisting of a 
highly polished and durable metal tube, 24 
inches in length, with a screw cap. Upon re- 
moving the cap, a metal standard on two legs 
is exposed to view. Fastened to the under 
side of this is an igniting pellet, or ‘‘pilole,”’ 
and suspended from this are several fine plat- 
inum wires. When this is exposed to the air 
(by the simple act of removing the cap) the 
igniting apparatus will glow with heat, and the 
‘‘glowing stone”’ will cause the wires to flame 
the wick and immediately burst into a small, 
strong, steady flame. Upon simply replacing 
the cap, thus cutting off the air, the little flame 
and all the heat will instantly die out, and 
it can be immediately and safely replaced in the 
vest pocket. The act of producing a light 
with Le Radium is instantaneous—and takes 
no longer than the same act requires with a 
match. This lighter is a great convenience to 
sportsmen, canoeists, yachtsmen, autoists, etc., 
as it is not affected by rain, snow or strong 
wind. It is a great. convenience to anyone 
who uses matches, as it will light lamps, gas, 
give light as a night lamp in the dark, ete. As 
a novelty it is supreme, for it will mystify 
everyone, because of its being ignited by simple 
air without any mechanical help. With ordi- 
nary care it is indestructible and perpetual. 
The International Auto and Yacht Agency, 
119-121 Nassau street, New York City, re- 
spectfully solicits correspondence from all 
interested, or will send a sample lighter post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents. 


If there are times when live bait will catch 
more game fish than the Dowagiac minnow, 
those times are the exception. Nineteen times 
out of twenty, perhaps, game fish ‘‘strike”’ 
only through a desire to attack and kill or de- 
stroy the lure. Anybody can daub a piece of 
wood with paint and attach a fish hook; but it 
requires delicate machinery, skilled help and 
the ‘‘know how” of experience to produce a 
casting minnow perfectly adapted to the me- 
chanical needs of a bait caster. That-is just 
why so many Dowagiac baits are sold. Drop 
a line to these people, mentioning this paper, 
and catch one of their booklets. Jas. Heddon 
& Son, Dowagiac, Mich. 


The L. C. Smith was the only gun awarded 
a gold medal by both the Expert and Superior 
Juries at the Lewis and Clark Centennial Ex- 
position at Portland, Ore., and the Hunter Arms 
Company has good reason to feel proud of this 
award, as the Expert Jury was composed of 


gentlemen of wide experience, both practical 
and theoretical. For instance, Major Hittinger 
is a government official and has charge of the 
testing of government guns. Senator R. D. 
Inman has been an enthusiastic sportsman 
ever since he was a boy, and is at present the 
owner of both American and English guns. 
Capt. Meyers has been familiar with guns for 
years, and is thoroughly conversant with gun } 
mechanism and shooting in general. The 
gold medal awarded was on the mechanical 
construction and remarkable simplicity of 
the Smith gun as well as the Hunter One- 
Trigger. 








See the various advertisements classified 
under ‘the heading ‘‘Where and How to Go,” 
in our advertising pages, before you decide 
about your next trip. The best resorts adver- 
tise for the best trade in Fre~tp AND STREAM. 
They pay you a compliment by soliciting your 
correspondence. Send a few postal cards and 
let them tell you about it; it is always well to 
know about the different resorts, if only to be 
well informed. Besides, you might make a 
pleasant find. 


The best way to train that puppy is by the 
force system. Get a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haberlein, read it, and you 
will be convinced, as well as enabled to go 
ahead and do the job yourself, thus assuring 
yourself of a thoroughly trained dog that will 
work better for you than for anyone else. For 
the book address Book Dept., FreLp AND 
SrreAM, 35 West Twenty-first street, New f 
York. 





Recently the Fred D. Divine Co., 76 State 
Street, Utica, N. Y., made to special order 
a fly rod for Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette, of London, England, who 
was desirous of trying out a representative 
American rod. Mr. Marston ordered this rod 
with a view to learning wherein English rods 
could be refined and improved, and_ the * 
Divine Company’s product doubtless com- 
pares very favorably with the best rods the 
editor of England’s first angling journal ever . 
handled. Particular anglers cannot do better 
than inquire into the methods of the Divine 
Company, if they wish rods that are built on 
honor. 


Don’t wait too long to order that canoe. 
Now is the time to get a good one from the 
builder’s stock of winter-made canoes. Which 
reminds us that J. H. Rushton, the Canton, 
N. Y., builder, recently had an order for a 
ten-pound cedar canoe, and filled it to the 

















satisfaction of the purchaser. Pretty light. 
He also supplied Seattle, Wash., canoeists 
with fifty-four canoes during March. 


Sportsmen who would be interested to go 
to Maine if they were sure of obtaining good 
trout-fishing and comfortable accommodations 
at a reasonable expense, should write to 
Reginald G. Thomas, whose camps are on 
Ripogenus lake—eighty miles from Green- 
ville (nearest railroad station), sixty miles 
by steamer—twenty by canoe—an easy and 
highly interesting two-days’ trip. Mr. Thomas’ 
address during the summer is Chesuncook 
P. O., Me., but until May 1st, all mail should 
be sent to him in care of Grant’s Farm, via 
Roach River, Me. The home camps are new 
and nicely furnished—spring beds and all that 
sort of thing; but for those who want to 
rough it, there are lean-to’s back in the wilds, 
where the simple life and silence may be en- 
joyed to the utmost. 


C. C. Brown, general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Bangor & Aroostook Railway, 
Bangor, Maine, will send you on request a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet on ‘‘What to 
Do for the Spring Fishing Fever.” He says 
“most people afflicted” with this fever are not 
satisfied with ordinary treatment, but want 
the best, which can be had after consultation 
with the B. &. A. booklet. Send for it. 


See the advertisement elsewhere of the 101- 
Ranch at Bliss, Okla. Just the place for young 
men who need the physical development, chest 
expansion and reinvigoration only to be found 
on a big ranch in the West. Camp life in the 
open, with fishing, horses and all sorts of amuse- 
ments are assured anyone who goes there. 


There are so many styles of West weedless 
hooks that interested anglers should write the 
makers, the West Weedless Hook Company, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, for a circular which fully 
describes and illustrates them all. You will 
find just what you want; that is certain. 


Chiclets can be had at all the best stores, 
and they are delightful, being dainty mint- 
covered and candy-coated chewing gum. 
Samples will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, by 
the Frank H. Fleer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commencing May first, the Boston & Maine 
Railway Company will sell reduced rate 
tickets to all the principal fishing resorts 
reached by its lines and their connections. 
Write the passenger department at Boston 
for literature covering resorts in New England, 
Canada, and the Maritime Provinces, 
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Lefever Guns are making a great record this 
year at trap shoots throughout the United 
States and Canada. Now is the time to buy 
a gun for the autumn shooting, and intending 
purchasers will do well to write the Lefever 
Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for its new 
catalogue. 


Cooper’s Derby ribbed underwear is selling 
like hot cakes, and if you are interested, it will 
be worth your while to ask your dealer for it 
before the supply is exhausted. The manu- 
facturers cannot keep up with the demand. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, long known to sportsmen as 
the manufacturers of the fameus ‘‘ Blue Rock”’ 
clay targets, offers a clever take-apart reel of 
moderate price, called the ‘‘E-Z Apart”’ reel. 
Anglers should write for circular, for, be it 
said, this company has a standing as a pro- 
ducer of good things. 


Benj. F. Flegel, 107 Sixth street, Racine, 
Wis., sells a weedless casting hook which is 
weedless because it is entirely concealed in 
either frog or minnow—until the fish strikes. 
Send for Mr. Flegel’s hook book; it explains all. 


If you do not already know how to mount 
birds, animals and game heads correctly, you 
should investigate the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, the sportsmens’ school at Omaha, 
Nebraska. This school teaches taxidermy ex- 
clusively and gives instructions by mail. 
Thousands of sportsmen are enrolled with 
them, and report that the course is more than 
satisfactory, in every way. See their adver- 
tisement on another page, and write to them 
for their printed matter. It will interest you. 


Every up-to-date dealer in fishing tackle 
will want a copy of the new 176-page catalogue 
issued by the Clark-Horrocks Company, Utica, 
N. Y., illustrating and describing the fishing 
tackle made by this concern. Catalogue will 
be mailed fishermen on request. 


W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington street. Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the inventor and manufacturer of 
several novel casting baits that embody val- 
uable principles. Chief among them is the 
appearance of the bait in action. Every black 
bass angler has had the thrilling experience of 
seeing a bass start for his bait long before it 
touches the water. Mr. Jamisor utilizes this 
interesting knowledge by making a bait which 
resembles both a bug and a water insect. His 
**Coaxer”’ and ‘‘Teaser”’ baits are well worth 
investigation, and are unquestionably estab- 


lished as leading lures for black bass and 
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pickerel. Mr. Jamison himself is an angler 
of no mean repute, and his baits exemplify his 
own humane principles of sportsmanship. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad offers in- 
ducements to anglers. A descriptive pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Fishing and Hunting,” will be mailed 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, if mention is 
made of this magazine. Address Passenger 
Dept., Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 


Rambler automobiles have, in support of 
claims for reliability, an excellent record made 
in the various reliability tests. These are good, 
sensible cars, made, like the old-time Rambler 
bicycles, to do their work. There are several 
models, ranging in price from $750 to $3,000. 
The manufacturer has representatives in all 
leading cities, or address Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


George H. Burtis, of Worcester, Mass., pro- 
duces fishing tackle of known excellence and 
quality. Mr. Burtis is himself an experienced 
angler and sportsman, and his implements 
are the result of his own large knowledge of 
sport. His famous Irresistible bait is a favorite 
among numerous anglers for salmon, trout 
and other game fish. We suggest that our 
readers send for his beautiful illustrated cata- 
logue. 


If you have a camera which does not exactly 
suit you, consult C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 
Room 62, 52 Union Square East, New York. 
It’s nearly ‘‘all in the lens.”” A Goerz lens often 
proves a better acquisition than a new camera. 


Robert E. Morton, 26 South street, New York, 
makes tents, yacht-sails and canvas goods of 
every description. Have you a deep-seated 
need of a new khaki tepee, a silk canoe tent, 
all cut and hemmed and hung according to 
your own ideas, Mr. Morton is the man. He 
will make you a cheese-cloth mosquito tent— 


anything for your tenting comfort, and make 
it well. If you have been reading ‘‘Camping 
and Woodcraft’? and want things made to 
measure, write to Mr. Morton. 


A. 8. Levino, formerly advertising manager 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., manufacturers of the Max 
well automobiles, has been made supervisor 
of the central district, including western New 
York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
will have charge of all agents in that terri- 
tory. 


Charles Plath & Son, 62 Fulton street, New 
York, are fishing tackle jobbers and manu- 
facturers. They carry a complete line of fly 
tyers’ and rod makers’ supplies. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Mr. R. A. White, formerly auditor of dis- 
bursements of the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R., has been appointed audi- 
tor of that company in place of Mr. Marshall 
L. Bacon, deceased. Mr. C. H. Chambers, 
formerly assistant auditor of disbursements, has 
been appointed auditor of disbursements in 
place of Mr. R. A. White, promoted. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Newark, N. J., are 
well known to the angling fraternity as the 
manufacturers of ‘‘Takapart”’ reels. The ad- 
vantages of such a reel are well established. 
If you are to have a new reel, it might be ad- 
visable to post up on the ‘‘Takapart.”” They’!l 
send you a booklet telling all how it works, if 
you mention this magazine. 


Mr. W. H. Mullins, of the W. H. Mullins Co., 
127 Franklin street, Salem, Ohio, is particu- 
larly anxious for you to see his new catalogue 
of motor boats, rowboats, hunting and fishing 
boats. Drop him a card with your address and 
the name of this magazine scribbled thereon 
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WINCHESTER 








.32 and .35 Caliber Self-Loading Rifles 


The Winchester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersome, 
complicated and unsightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
but a simple, handsome, well-balanced gun. The Winchester self- 
loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
account of the novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
the pleasure of rifle shooting either at target or game. 
: For certain kinds of hunting where the quarry is gen- 
erally shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 
Rifle is particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 
caliber cartridges that the Model 1905 handles are 
of the modern smokeless powder type and give 
excellent penetration and great shocking effect 
on animal tissue. Winchester guns and Win- 
chester ammunition are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated catalogue 


describing all our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
































DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS new Bulk Powder 


FOR SHOT GUNS. 
F iat Shot Smokeless thoroughly meets the requirements of discrim- 
inating sportsmen. Branded with the name of a house whose goods 
are most favorably known, it will always be the powder of a 
“ known quantity,” unsurpassed in any particular. 
f Clean Shooting, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, 
safe, is unaffected by climate. 
Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless. 
Your dealer will gladly supply it. If you are in doubt write 
to us. Write to us any way for booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL 
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FLANNIGAN THE AFRICAN EXPLORER 
Phair t’ divil is he?” 


**O'Tool phromist t’ watt ‘fer me be this rock. 


sTHE ORIGINAL” 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil War Veteran are old friends. The Eagle Brand 
is still the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brazds. 





SMITH Q@ WESSON 


| 





are identical except in the shape of the handle, and both 
vided with front cylinder lock, 


| REVOLVERS 


The Man With a “Cap and Ball” 


in the early days of its general use, had everything his 
own way. 
the advantage and today 


Improvements gradually gave certain makes 


The Man with a SMITH & WESSON 


has an instantaneous defense that shoots further and surer 
than any other revoiver. 
a tested assemblage of tested parts. 
is smal] — in results it may mean your life or your death. 


Every SMITH & WESSON is 
The difference in price 


Military Models of 1902, 1905 


are pro- 
This front lock is used in connec- 








\| 


Ti 



































tion with the regular locking pin and isoperated by the same -humb- 
piece, making the most perfect locking mechanism ever used in this 
type of arm. The construction of this front lock is such that all 
wear is automatically overcome, and this feature, in connection with 
the hardened tool steel! bushings in frame and cylinder, makes pos- 
sible closer joints with less friction. The alignment of cylinder 
and barrel is also absolutely assured by this double locking. The 
wonderful accuracy of this mode! has made it the preferred revolver 
by every modern government. 


ALL SMITH & Our new bboklet “* Tte Revolver’ 
WESSON Revolvers illustrates and describes each 
4 ° have this Monogram model in detail and gives instruc 


tions for Target Shooting by an 

expert. The most interesting 

revolver catalogue published. 
Free on request. 


trade-mark stamped 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine 








The development of the SMITH & 


“CAP AND BALL” 


WESSON Kevolver 


il Stockbridge Street - > - 


SMITH & WESSON 


Springfield,’ Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 114 Second Street, San Francisco. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP 











of lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, ar 
the Omaha Tournament, March 20-22, 1906 


was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 

















Order a Pair of Beautiful THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 


A good night compan- 
ion. No hunter should 
be withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head, can 
be tilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 









Men's sizes Gtel! - - $2.76 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes 2 to : 2.26 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 to 1 - 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 5 to 10 - 1.60 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no ee as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 





METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








will not smoke, heat, . 

or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 
lens. Automatic generator. Burns carbide. Made in 3 differ- 
ent styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, 


concentrates the light, $6.02. Interchangeable lens, combines 
both single and double, $6.50. 
THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 


Opened with one 
hand, giving use of 
other, Blade is locked 
when open or closed. 
Length over all,g4 in. 
Cutting edge, 44 in. Stag handle, weight 4 oz. Price, $2.50. 

Sold by all dealers or direct, Send for circular. 


R. C. KRUSHKE, - - Duluth, Mina. 
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Perfect Balance. Light Weight. 
63—74 Ib. 
THE ONLY GUN 


FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF GAME 

















THE THREE-BARREL GUN—tTwe Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined 









12, 16 and 20 GAUGE 


25-20, 25-25, 30-30 and 
32-40 CALIBRE 


povino F 
SEND NOW FOR CATALOG —— 


iw THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Synonym 
Ff Protection, 





— THE REAL WORLD'S 
of security afforded by CHAMPIONSHIP—was won 
the possession of a reliable ids ‘ Saw 
revolver is worth many times by Mr. Fred Gilbert, who broke 
its cost. And when called upon, 95.6 per cent. of the 17,065 tar- ‘ 
you can depend on an i 
gets he shot at. 
H & R Revolver 
‘‘ The reliable kind.’’ 
2 Mr. Gilbert, of course, used 
Zz Absolutely SAFE. Sold by leading 
ZZ dealers everywhere. Write for “7 
eS ~~ DUPON 
Zp. Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Y, My, 332 Park Avenue, Worcester, 4 S) M O K EK L EK S Ms 
ee C ~ 
CHM LLL \\\\\ P 








The Man Who Knows 


goes duck hunting with a MARLIN re- 
peating shotgun. He finds MARLIN 
accuracy and MARLIN buoyancy and 
ease of handling of considerable help 
when they fly fast. 


The unique MARLIN breech-bolt, that 
shuts out rain and water and keeps 
the shells dry, is another thing to 

consider, along with the solid top 

and side ejector. 
The MARLIN 12-gauge is 
made for both black and smoke- 
ie af less powders, and to take heavy 
~ loads easily. It has ¥% less parts 
than any other repeating gun and handles 
very fast. A famous gun for hard usage 

and all weathers. 
There's a lot of invaluable gun information in our 
catalogue ( 300 illustrations). It’s free for 3 stamps 
postage with our Experience Book, which tells 
many vivid tales of MARLIN prowess. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO, 
No. 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








DUPONT 
SMOKELESS 


In the Lead as Usual 





—— | 





THE OFFICIAL RECORDS SHOW THAT 
High Average for the year of 1905 
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p. For Wedding and Commencement Gifts 


\ Spring time is here the season when all the world is joyous and beautiful, when Dia- 
mondsand Flowers hold their sway. Schoo! days will soon be over and Commencement Day 

is close at hand—then too, it will soon be Junethe month of weddings, receptions and anniversaries. 
Will there be a June bride or graduate in your home? If not, surely there will be in the home 

of some loved one or friend and you will wish to remember the occasion by a suitable gift. 


! 
It isatsuch times that the LOFTIS 
) Let Us Help You to Select An Appropriate Gift. Eyisaisren times that the LOFTS 
ience. There are many who wish to give their loved ones suitable presents, but it is not always con- 
venient for them todoso. Jt is our pleasure to offer our patrons theirchoice of our large and com- 
plete line of beautiful and artistic wedding and anniversary presents at terms to suit their convenience, 
r The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 
Write For Our Handsome New Catalogue 1,000 illustrations of Beautiful Dia- 
mond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in prices from $25.00 to $500.00, High Grade Elgin and 
Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ sizes, from $10.00 to $100.00, and all other kinds of Jewelry, 
Silverware, etc. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satis- 
factory, retain it, paying one-fifth cash, and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. 
Remember there is no interest to pay. Write for Catalog Today. 


. sh a 
Our Prices Are From 10 to 15 Per Cent Lower ‘hanthegrdinary spot cash retail 
the fact that we are direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where the retail jeweler sells one. 

as to quality and value given with every Diamond is the 

‘ Our Guarantee Certificate broadest and strongest ever issued by a responsible con- 

4 cern. We also guarantee complete satisfaction and our exchange system is the most liberal 


ever devised, for it permits you to return any diamond bought and get the full amount paid 
in other goods or a larger Diamond. 


There is no better investment than a Diamond, they have increased in value more than 
twenty per cent during the past twelve months and Diamond experts predict an even 
greater increase during the coming year. Write today for Handsome New Catalog. 


JOFTIS BiAMONS. CUTTERS 


. Dept. E109 92 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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| | COMFORT SLEEPING POCKE 
(Ain Beo tweios) 











Size Gx28 incase 
Weicr 18 Pouncs 
Reproduction from a photog: raph that tells the story of our 





1e back, the r 











METROPOLITAN . AIR Goops. 


PARALLEL ! 





Ovo Styve 
Surepinc Bac % Arr Beo 
Swe 22x26 Iwcnes 
Wercut 26.85. Bozs. 











‘ Coubert Sleeping Pocket. 


A — mines, surveyi 


crews, logging outfits, etc., whether the outfit 


s to save 1 Circular free. 


CO., Lock Box 185, tales ates 


























now tro MOUNT 
Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 


Be a taxidermist. We can teach you by 
Mall to stuff specimens of birds, animals, 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make 
rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and 
fascinating business). Masily and quickly 
learned in your own home, during your 
spare time. Adapted to Men, Women and 
Boys. Standard Methods, low rates, 
satisfaction Guaranteed, If you are a 
sportsman, naturalist or nature lover, you 
should be able to save your fine trophies. 
f Adorn your home, office or den with beau- 
tiful mounted specimens. Double your in- 
come by mounting for your friends. Are 
you interested! If so, send for our beauti 

ul catalog.and the Taxidermy Magazine— 
both free. Ask today. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
73 Y St., Omaha, Neb. 
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can sent postpaid for fifty cent 


Address Franklin Hawley & Co. 
Austin Station - CHICAGO. 





Price 60 Cents 








No. 4. $100 
List 


Send for 










ART CATALOGUE 


and special prices on 16 grades gu 







ns $17.75 to $300 






ITHACA GUN CO., Lock Box No. 11, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
protection against rain. Water-proofed by a patent 
process, permitting thorough ventilation, yet rain 
does not penetrate in any ordinary storm. Soft 
and pliable; sightly and durable; no rubber or 
parafiine. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Coat lined throughout the entire body with same 
rain-proof material as outside. Patent bellows 
under arms give extra ventilation and freedom of 


movement with paddle, rod or gun. Pockets for 
everything. 

Trousers reinforced front and large double seat. 

Give loose breast measure Over garments to be 
worn with coat. Waist and leg measure for 
trousers. 

Made in two colors, light tan and dead grass 


green 
Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat, $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping. boating climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self-meas- 
urement sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
2 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. 
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yon ac’ TYPEWRITER BARGAINS no Muaxe 
The Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, - 243 Broadway, New York 


Oldest Exchange in the World (stablished 1881 
Supply all standard makes of t pewriters a from $re to $co with written 
guarantee; Rem -ngtons, Smith-Premiers, Densmo-es, Hammonds. and 
others at $25: Caligraphs, Franklins, Blickensderfers, nd others §1s. 
We ship subject to examination andtrial Send f r ‘* Special Bargain 
List." Also exchange, rent and do repairiny ‘ verything m the 
typewriter line at reduced prices. N° connected with any trust or com- 
bination. Send for particularsan jri es 

SPECIAL PRICE3 TO THE CLFRGY. 














EVERYTHING FOR CAMPING 


Tents, Cooking Utensils, Cots, 

Tables, Stoves, Boats, Canoes 
Our complete catalogue describing the necessities 
and luxuries of a complete camping outfit will be 
sent free upon application. (Send for it to-day.) | 





JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 











She “OLD RELIABLE” 


Best thatcan 
be made 


Fred Coleman’s score of 47 straight, at live birds in England, 
as well as 24 out of 25 at 31 yards shows how the Parker Gun shoots. 
See another column in this paper showing. his marvelous records, 


PARHER BROS., 55 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
32 Warren Street 





‘“‘The Only Abso- 
lutely Reliable” 




















Has None its 
EQUAL 
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“MISSION” 


GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
pract. cal den furniture and believe that 

‘a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.”’ 





No. 25 


0. 25. Fora fine Cabinet occupying little room 
this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the 
latest approve d Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. 
Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 


Price, $30.00 


These prices are all net cash and ape crating and 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must accompany 
order. We refer by permission to the publishers of 
this magazine. 


B. M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. ad NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Fisherman 
Hunter 
Trap Shooter 
Camper and 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


retailed at wholesale prices 








(8 Send to-day for our com- 
plete mail order catalogue. 
It will save you money! 








The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


The Oldest Sporting Goods 
House in the Northwest 


317-19 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


























DRY FEET 


Gokkeys Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST fer Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men’s 
Street and Dress Wear. 


















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 


TENDER FEET. (The IXL Boot) 





Send for Catalog te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No. 5 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Agents wanted inevery town, 
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>, SPORTSMEN 


& IT’S NOW READY 


Sy, 
bS 


i I i 
p< The Sportsman’s Complete Guide 





1,000 Illustrations, Leatherette and Gold. Contains 
thousands of Hints, Facts and Ideas for Sportsmen. 
Most complete book of its kind. 

SENT FRE With a Certificate of Member 

ship in the A. & C. S. A. 

This Association 
leads them all, 
and supplies 
more valuable in- 
formation for 
sportsmen than 









any other. 
A List of 
Best 
AND 
YITs RECEIPTS CLOTHING B k = 
MEDICINE | FISHERMEN AND 00KS 
MANU HUNTERS 
SPORTSMENS GUIDE 
SHOTGUN SHOOTERS: MANUAL for 


CAMPERS MANUAL 
BIC CAME HUNTERS MANUAL 


RFLEMENS CUIDE 
RLEMENS CIDE Sportsmen 
SECRETS OF ALL ARTS SOATS 
CANOES DOC a 
CAME REGIONS CAME ) 
FISH LAWS. ETC BLINDS Send us your 
WING AND FOWL name, a stamp if 
you choose 
“ansunicas and CanAbian ORTINANY MSBOCIA TION we ll do the rest. 


Address 


AND '™© OTHER SUBJECTS 




















American and Canadian Sportsman's Ass'n 
Box 688 - = ELGIN, ILL. 


By “Buzzacott.” Four Books in one, 544 pages, . 


WITHOUT A FIRE 
NO COOK NO STOVE 


Ready prepared soups, entrees, etc., in- 
stantaneously heated without fire and 
without using a match 

‘‘4Etna" Self-heating cans do away 
with portable stoves and provide the 
camper with perfectly cooked and dainty 
meals in a few minutes, using 

ONLY COLD WATER 

Assorted sample cases sent free on re- 

ceipt of one dollar, or a single sample 


can be sent through your local dealer on 
receipt of his name and address and 2s5c. 


tna Self-Heating Food Co. 


| BF FR. Suite 1403-12, 74 Broadway, New York 


HOT MEALS |. 




















TROUT TACKLE 


The only strictly retail dealers in Fishing Tackle who are 
manufacturers and conduct their own factory, —— 





ESTABLISHED 
1867 





GOLD MEDALS 
BUFFALO 1901 


GOLD MEDAL 
ST. LOUIS 1904 








Something New. 


_ The above cut shows our new UNIVERSAL FLY CASTING 
REEL, with automatic and adjustable friction drag. 
Repairing of Rods and Reels a Specialty. 

Our ** EDWARD voM hOFE” fly rods are without an equal. 

Our * LOYAL " casting lines cannot be surpassed. 

Our ** UNIVERSAL " fly books are most popular. 

Our “ BEST" imported Scotch flies in 400 varieties and sizes 
have stood the test of years. 

Our “ BEST" imported gut leaders are perfect. 


SPECIAL. 
STEEL fly or bait rods, best quality, cork grip, any length, 
$2.25 each. 


E. vom HOFE, 90-92 Fulton St., New York 


126 page catalogue on receipt of 4c, to cover postage. 














Tackle the Tackle Question 


It is hard to find two fishermen who fish 
with the same tackle and use it exactly the 
Same way. Every fisherman has his own 
way of doing things. 
in selling tackle it counts a great deal to be a 
fisherman—it gives a clear understanding of other 
fishermen. You would have to search diligently 
outside of our tackle department to find three men 
whose range of fishing experience could do more 
to intelligently supply you with what you want— 
no matter where you choose to fish. 
Touradif Rods are a product of our own ex- 
rience, ind few men who ever get one in their 
and are willing to fish with any other. However, 
our catalogue 5 tells of many rods, of the finest 
English lines and of leaders, reels and novelties. 
We will be glad to have you ask for it. 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
Complete Outfits fer Explorers, Campers, Prospectors and Hunters 


57 READE ST. (One door from Broadway) NEW YORK 
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If it were possible to make for $5.00 a 
better Fly Rod for mountain stream fish- 


ing than the 


“Tuscarora” 
The Rod of Perfect Calibre 


we would make it. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rod, oxidized mountings, 
snake guides; length, 8} ft.; weight, 4# 0z. $5.00 
Same quality Rod, nickel mountings, 9 ft., 
54 oz., and 94 ft..60z.. . . . « « - §$§.00 


A postal will bring you our interesting little booklet. 
* Trout Tackle."” We have the largest variety and stock 


of Flies in America. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE ANGLER” 
23 Park Place 


New York 
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40 to 60 
Sneck & 
Carlisle 
Hooks 
slots 1D bolder 





We make eight different styles of lures and hooks, that will hold 
SECURELY minnows, frogs, o- crawfish for bait-cas If you are 
looking for the best, send post card with address for descrirtive folder. 


WEST WEEDLESS HOOK CO., : - Council Bluffs, la. 











For Trout and Bass fishing, a0 
swivels required; ‘‘they s se 
easy." Made in ten different 
styles, im either Bucktail or feather 
fly. For casting and trolling 
good seller. Price for single, 25¢.; 
tandem, 3sc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Indiana 


THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 








DON’T BE OLD FOGY 


We have the most interesting 
fishing tackle Catalog ever 
issued. It is free. Wehave 
the finest Rods and Reels on 
the market, and novelties al- 
ways one season ahead of the 


others ae se Ss & 











Redifor Rod & Reel Co. “Ofi0.~ 















ARE YOU A 


We can increase 
YOUR CASTING 
25% TO 40% 


Long Distance Bait Casting. 





Longest single cast 198 5-12 ft. 
Send jor Free Booklet 
Messrs. Locher & Robb, Kalamazoo, Mich., 


Gentlemen:—I beg to advise that in all 
fishing trips and exhibition work I use the 
Kalamazoo Short Casting Rod which you made 


too highly, either for the amateur or professional long 
caster. Yours very truly, 


E. B. BARTHOLOMEW, 


LOCHER & ROBB 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE KALAMAZOO SHORT CASTING ROD 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





BAIT CASTER? 


OUR RODS hold all records for 


Long distance average of five casts 183 49-60 ft. 


riginal 






and for its SUPERIOR CASTING QUALITIES I cannot recon mend it 
distance bait 


Champion Long Distance Bait Caster 











THE 
NGLERS 


Co.INec. 


have built up their reputation for the fin- 
est fishing tackle which can be made by 
the extreme care with which they select 
the raw material, their valuable exclu- 
sive **Diamond”’ Metal Whipping patent 
and their painstaking attention to every 
detail of construction. 

Their ‘‘Diamond’’ Metal Whipped Rods re- 
ceive unstinted praise from experienced anglers 
everywhere because of their lightness, strength 
elasticity and evex flexibility. 

Made from especially selected bamboo butts, all 
segments clear enamel, bound together with a 
waterproof protective cement, and wrapped with 
four separate and distinct **Diamond’’ Metal 
Whippings. Made in all weights. 

Special short ferrules, hand-drawn from 18 per 
cent. German silver, make possible the shortest 
joints, allowing the rod to bend as unitormly asa 
piece of whalebone, while the **Diamond’’ Metal 
Whippings. extending the entire length, equalize 
the strain. 

Tarpon, Tuna and pro- 
fessional bait-casting rods 
always in stock. 

We make a specialty of 
rods to order in any wood, 
style or finish desired. 

Our Ser vice Fly Book 
and Soak Box combined 
is absolutely moth-proof 
and keeps loop pe t 
moist without dampening 
the flies. Holds ten dozen 
flies. Large convenient 
pocket for extras. 

Service Flies of nat- 
ural feathers dressed on 
tested hooks and gut. 

To be sure of the best 
equipment insist that your 
dealer supply you with 
Anglers’ make, whether 
it be rod, reel, flies 
or any other part of 
an angler’ kit. Or 
write us direct. 

Send for free il- 
lustrated booklet. 


The Anglers Co. 


INC, 
913 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AUTOLOADING 
SHOTGUN 





“You Shoot— 
The Gun Loads Itself”’ 


T requires more time and work to load a 





muzzle-loader than a breech-loader, but the 
ftutoloading Shot Gun loads itself. It 
absorbs much of its recoil, taking the jar off 
shoulder and head. It is safe and hard-shooting 
It is moderate priced, listing at $40 and up- 
wards, subject to your dealer’s discount. 
Send for illustrated literature to-day. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, N. Y. 


Agency, Depot, 
315 Broadway, 86-88 First Street, 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Cartridges 


y= » - 
re ae. Pe 









oe Reliable Ammunition 


[F the primer of your cartridge 

fails, your rifle becomes only 
aclub. U.M.C. Primers are 
perfect, reliable, sure-fire. For 
small game, big game, target or 
protection, in any make of gun, 
under all weather conditions, 
U. M. C. Cartridges are “ your 
kind —the best. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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$75,000 IN CASH 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E want one hundred thousand new subscribers for OUTDOORS and 
fifty thousand for FIELD AND STREAM, for which we are ready to 
pay the above amount in cash commissions of fifty cents on each new sub- 


es OUTDOORS 


is our new, beautifully illustrated monthly magazine (large pages, 9 5-8 x 13 
inches) of Inspiration and Information for lovers of the Country and Outdoors. 
The pages of OUTDOORS are as Refreshing as a Breath of Air from the Moun- 
tains—the contents as Exhilarating as Ozone from the Ocean. We have made 
the subscription price only one dollar a year so as to bring it within the reach 
of every American Home. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


is of course too well known as America’s representative Magazine for Sports- 
men to require further mention here. The subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


Our Offer This $75,000 is to be divided among all those of our 

friends and readers, young or old, who proceed 
immediately to secure for us the new subscribers we want as mentioned 
above. 

If those who read this offer have not the time or inclination, we hope 
they will bring it to the attention of others who may be glad to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Instead of offering premiums, prizes, or other contingent rewards, which 
so often prove misleading or disappointing, we give the CASH. 

No subscriptions are to be taken at less than the regular rates given above, 
nor for a lesser or greater period than one year. We absolutely do not 
permit a cut price to be made, nor do we enter into ‘‘clubbing offers’’ with 
other periodicals. 

Our offer is intended to reward workers who secure at least three new 
subscribers (which, however, may inciude their own subscription). 

What does this offer mean? It means that each person who secures for 
us three or more new, paid-in-advance, yearly subscribers to either OUT- 
DOORS or FIELD AND STREAM, gets $1.50 for his or her effort. If ten 
are obtained, which in many localities can be gotten by afew hours’ effort, 
it means a cash in hand profit of $5.00. Weexpect many of our enterprising 
friends to make hundreds of dollars while this offer remains in force. 

If you have not yet seen OUTDOORS, get a copy at once of your news- 
dealer. You will then realize how easy it will be to get new subscribers 


for it. Everybody is interested in OUTDOORS, Go to work at once! 











ddress all correspondence and make remittances payable tc 


F IELD AND STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


























Following the Hounds 


Riding or driving, wind, dust and the 
¢ ‘ : sun's heat, are a continual source of ir- 
ritation to delicate skin, but immediate 
relief is always found in 


MENNEN’S 


BSorated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Nothing is so cooling and soothing to parched skin, 
: nothing so quickly relieves Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
—. Sunburn, and all other skin troubles of summer. 
a aned Meznen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is un- 
equaled. After bathing and after shaving it is 
delightful, and is indispensable for old and young. 
§ Not on Our Package, but on Our Powder We Have 
' Built Our National Reputation. See that you get 
the original. Avoid ordinary powders highly scented 
with cheap perfume, and put up in ornamental pack- 
ages. The price of great success is a host of imitators. 
Don't be misled by the unscrupulous dealer who says 
“just as good.” 
MENNEN’S is solid everywhere er by 
mail 25c. Samoale Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S VOILET TALCUM 
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WE ORIGINATED THE 


STEEL FISHING ROD 










which always has been and _al- 
ways will be the best all around 
Rod for the novice on account of 
its durability —for the expert 
angler who appreciates perfect 
“hang ’’ and delicate action. Be 
sure to 


Ss 
a 
r = aS GET A GENUINE 





Rod as there are cheap imitations on the market. 
Look for our name and address stamped on the 
reel seat of the handle—take no other. 


@ Send for beautiful Catalogue showing Rods for 
all fishing and our Combination Reel and Handle 














which is an excellent feature. 2 
THE -\ 
HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. i 
81 HORTON STREET A 
BRISTOL, CONN. | 
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@_ You have not 
learned the limit 
of Double-Gun 
Perfection until 
you have tried the 








L. C. Smith Gun 


with the 


Hunter One-Trigger 


Four years of the most exhaustive 
tests have enabled us to produce 


a perfect one-trigger gun 


because 


It cannot be doubled or balked; 

It is exceedingly simple; 

Parts are large and strong; 

It is seamion of any recoil; 

-}- Is not frictional and will never 

hang when pulling second barrel. 


Our catalogue, explaining and proving 
these claims, is yours for the asking 


| THE HUNTER ARMs Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
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Wite Sand Landing, Misurie, 
Aprel 10. 
Derr FELDE AN STREME: 

That there storey about the constabul in 
the Aprel FELDE AN StREME is alrite, only the 
Capt. ought toe had a gun. it isent alwais 
safe toe tackel cowpunschers in the opun unles 
your heeled—not in texas whar I cum from. 
Sar Ann sais that Capt. is a grate man and 
that totin a gun maiks a man stoup-shoulderd 
anyhow, but shee aint no man & dont count 
in the diskusion. 


What does Welcombak Ludlowe want to 
studie emptie kreels for. When yore Unkel 
David goes fishing & doant Katch Nothing he 
sneaks hoam the back way & doant rite his 
experiunses not for publicashun. Hee feels 
toe bad after Sar Ann gives him a dresing doun 
to rite ennything. 


Its a funny thing when u Come toe think of 
it, how old feloes like yore Unkel David get 
ankshus when spring comes & want toe go 
afishing. I read somewhere how to cook some 
kind of fansy fish by naling it toe a board 
until cooked, then throw away the board & 
the fish & eat the nails. Sar Ann sais the feller 
that rote it was joaking, but u never cant tell 
about some mens taste. Ennyhow I doant 
think he ever eat enny Misurie katfish whitch 
is better than nails u bet. 


Irun acrost a feloe up in the hills the uther 
day who had one of thoes little teny fishing 
poles I seen up to Sante Louie when me and 
Sar Ann was visiting the Worlds Fair (I mean 
my wife not the muel, altho she was thar toe). 
He called it a fly-rod & it certainly looked more 
useful for katching flies than Katfish & he dident 
have no bate on his hook onlie a buntsch of 
fancy fethers whitch he kept cracking over a 
littel streme just below a rifful, but he dident 
get noe bites. Not enny. Howde stranger 
sais I, setting down on a stone what Luck. 
None a tall sais he flipping his fethers out on 
the water as he waided along. but he did 
catsch severl peskie hikry shad whitch he sed 
he dident want nohow. They being soe full of 
bones. 

Yore Unkel David was interested & set on 


the bank watching the fun & that feloe was 
sure slick with his litel pole. finely I told him 


UNKEL DAVIDS 2 














he wouldent git no Katfish thataway & oferd 
him a littel frog I catched but he sed he wasent 


after noe katfish but wanted bass. There in 
the crick alright Mr. sais 1 But the katfish is 
the grate gaim fish of the stait of Misurie. Soe 
I sais try the frog Mr. & he did. 


P. S. Thats why yore Unkel David got 
cald down good & hard for being lait to supper. 
But when Sar Ann seen the katfish I brot home 
she dident say nuthing elst. Sar Ann sure 
loves katfish the Grate gaim fish of Misurie. 

Well he maid a few throws with that there 


frog, the feloe I mene, and nothing happend. 
Let her sink sais I whitch he done & then 
drawed in easy like. then he throwed a fit & 
sais something doing stranger & began to wind 
in his line. jiminy crickets sais he I got a 
strike but I dident see nothing strike him. He 
sais its a whale & I looked at his outfit & figurd 
that he was prosperus looking enuff to sub- 
skribe for FELDE AN STREME soe I hoped he 
could yank that there fish out on the bank. I 
seen it was a big Katfish as soon as it went for 
the bottom & the feloe yanked and yanked but 
he couldent throw it out. Not enny it was toe 
big for his littel pole. Presuntlie he sais Im 
snagged but I sais be pashunt Stranger, the 
World wasent maid in a minut & a chanul 
Katfish is wutk trying for. Do you think its 
a Katfish sais he Shure thing sais I. Then I 
dont want it sais he. 


Some peepul hanker after a Thing untill 
they get it & then they wood like to swap it 
for something elst, a yelow dog or allmost enny 
old thing. But they cant allways doe as 
they pleas. Same thing with me & Sar Ann. 
Nobodie wants her thoe I have oferd to trade 
Sar Ann for a hoss more than onct. I mene 
the muel. 


It was just like this with the angler and the 
katfish & he dident have mutch toe say for 
the next 2 minits, for the Kat took it intoe 
his head toe goe down streme & he went, 
taking the angler part way with him. The 
way that littel spool buzed reminded me of a 
alarm klock with the bell lost off & Sar Ann 
poking me in the Ribs & saying get ,;Up Davey 
& lite the fire its fore oklock. But this here 
feloe was gaim all rite but he couldent. throw 
him with that pole nohow, soe he plaid the 
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BASKET 


“Tt Keeps Contents Ice Cold” 











O, it’s not like the ordinary lunch-basket—it’s just what its name implies—a basket refrigera- 
tor—compact—handy—convenient. In our healthy outdoor American life it is more than 

a luxury—it is a prime necessity. Think what it means—when the thermometer is flirting 

with the 100 degree mark, to have cool butter, sweet milk and fresh, palatable food which you 


can eat with a zest and relish. 
How the Basket is Made 


The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket is made of strong, smooth rattan, fitted with a non-rusting metal lining. Between the rattan and the 
inside lining is a layer of asbestos packing and a layer of felt. 
ice is contained in a small compartment in one end of the basket which is removable. 
The lids and bottom are of hard wood treated the same way, and a strip of heavy felt is piped all around the edge of the lids, which 
makes the basket practically air-tight—hermetically sealed. 


The small piece of ice required will keep the basket cooled down to 58 degrees for 24 hours 





For Picnics or Outings For Fishing or Hunting 

It means keeping all the eatables cool and sweet—butter, salads, After a long morning's sport when noontide comes, the lunch 
sandwiches, ai ig i: drinks, etc. No matter how hot the day, will be as fresh and cepstning as when you started. Afterwards, the 
the picnic hes ee be appetizing and fresh. basket will keep your fish or game firm and fresh until you go 

For Travellers For the Automobile 

People who travel any distance can eat their meals unspoiled No matter where the automobilist may stop at noon, he can 
the stale, hot of a car. For the pats a su ly depend on a crisp, refreshing meal, free from dust or warmth, if he car- 
of cool, sweet milk can be ion Cool food means comfort and saltek. ries a Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. We make special sizes to order, 


In the sick room, in the office, any place where cool drinks or food are desired the Hawk- 
eye Refrigerator Basket is indispensable. 

The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket will not wear out. The metal lining wil] 
keep bright all the time. The top is polished with oil, and the bottom given a thick 
coat of the best paint to make it more durable and proof against dampness, In fact, we 
have studied it from every point of view to make it the most serviceable and convenient 
basket ever offered to the public. 


Free 30 Days Trial 


The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket is on sale at hardware, sporting goods and 
department stores. If you have any trouble finding it, send us your dealer's name and 
the price of the basket you want. Useit for 727r7y days and ifit doesn't prove just what 
you want, fire it back and we will return your money without a murmur. Isnt this fair? 





Size No. 0—13x9, 7inches deep, $3.00 
Size No. 1—18x10, Sinches deep, $3.25 
Size No. 2—20x13, 10 inches deep, $3.50 











Send for free illustrated booklet, containing among other things, a lot of letters 
from enthusiastic users of the Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. Write to-day. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY, 504 Main St., Burlington, Ia. 
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The Best is Good Enough 


“Featherlight 


> FEATURES 

. LicHTEsT reel made. 
than 3 0z 

STRONGEST reel made for 
its weight. 

CHEAPEST reel made 
its worth. 


Less 


for 


PARTICULARS 
MATERIAL—the best. 
FRAME AND REEL SEAT—made of one piece—durable. 

Frame also perforated, affording ventilation to 

line, so it is drying while in use. Prevents rotting 

of line and losing your fish 

Spoot—runs easy, large, fast winding, removable, 
convenient. 

Ciick—back sliding, of hardened 
only in most expensive reels 
with brass click and bearings.) 

FintsH—nickel or bronze—will not rust. 

WorkKMANSHIP—the best throughout 

We make all repairs free. No other maker will. 

Pric—E—4o yards Trout, 85 cents; 60 yards Trout 
or Bass, $1.25; 100 yards Bass (Trolling), $1.75. 
All dealers. 

Look for stamp, ‘* Featherlight.’ 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
19 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


Also ‘‘Takapart’’ and ‘‘Expert"’ Reels, and 
‘*Harrimac"’ Landing Nets 





steel, equaled 
(Beware of reels 
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A Perfect Telescopic 
AUTOMATIC-LOCKING STEEL ROD 


The telescopic steel rod, at last, made 
racticaland durable. The New Century 
‘elescopic Rod is perfect in its mechanical 

construction. Itis thestrongest and 
most durable steel rod made. 
admits of a greater variety of 
uses than any other rod. Its 
finish and workmanshipare not 
equalled in any other rod. 

Description. Made of finest qual- 
ity seamless steel tubing; ex- 

tends instantly to any desired 
length, locking in any position. 
Line passes through guides on 
outside, insuring perfect de- 
livery. All joints telescope 
into the handle joint. 
When telescoped, from 20 
to 29 inches in length. 
Reversible, metal 

handle, cork grip. 

























Every Rod 
Guaranteed 


Write for 
our Cata- 
logu 
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THE FISCHER & TESCH MFG. CO. 


50-52 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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fish as he cald it, his pole doubling up like a 
hoople till I sed look out Mr. youl brake her 
shure not mutch sais he that Fish has shure 
got to cum in time soe I set down agen. I 
never seen nothing like it the way that feloe 
coaxed him out in shaloe water & waded ashoar 
with him for that katfish shure was a whopper. 
He wayed 9 pounds on the skales at the store 
in Wite Sand Landing. 


P. 8. The feloe subskribed all rite. Pleas 
rite him at Sante Louis & say Sar Ann sais that 
was a Grate fish & She out to know for she is 
shure a conosewer on katfish after living for 
soe manny yeres with a Grate angler like yore 
Unkel David. 

So no moar at presunt from yore 

Unket Davip 

P.S. .No. 2. The angler sais doant say he 
catched that fish on live bate when he was 
useing a fly rod. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


N. H, CROWELL 











XIV—rTHE MOUNTAIN LION 


Natural history experts are unanimous in 
the statement that the mountain lion is an 
awkward beast to jab a hat-pin into the second 
time. Brave men who have returned alive 
after perforniing this singular feat tell me that 
it agitates the stickee to quite a degree. The 
spectacle of a superheated lion standing on 
tiptoe with eyes aglare and tail floating aloft 
like a captive balloon is awe-inspiring. 


Experienced hunters inform me that at such 
a critical moment the slightest hestitation is 
fatal or worse. The proper caper is to bend 
suddenly forward at the waist line and shoot 
a spoonful of concentrated tobacco juice into 
the lion’s eyesight. Next leap nimbly around 
and tie a reef-knot in the beast’s tail, after 
which he may be kicked into an omelet or a 
cup custard. 


In the old storybooks the mountain lion 
was a rangy critter averaging twelve feet in 
length and capable of jumping over a prairie 
schooner with a yearling bull in his teeth. He 
was a forty-horsepower, electric-lit terror, 
and the green youth with the little tin dinner 
bucket who met one on the way to school was 
properly impressed. Of course the lad escaped 
by heroically shinning up the waterspout and 
diving down the spacious chimney just as the 
creature’s hot breath fanned his cheek, etc. 
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, Here’s a Fine Hand-Made 





Reel for Little Money — 


This is ournew pered in oil. The sfival gears are 
Eli Special. It frictionless, quadruple multiplying 
is noiseless, and highly tempered. 
smooth-running The degree of accuracy in construc- 
and delicate to tion is one-thousandth of acentimeter 
the touch. You can make Spool holds 100 yards of medium 
long casts with light bait. size silk line. 
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i Just the reel for youif you want Weare putting the Eli out at $10.00 
= a good, durable, dependable Order this reel now—put it to the test 
A: Sica, ‘ reel at a moderate price. The —if you don’t find it a fine reel, the 


Eli Specialis made of the best best reel value you ever saw, send 

quality German Silver. Allbear- it back and we'll promptly refund 
ings are steel, hardened and tem- your money. 

Our 1906 Catalogue describes this and other high grade reelsthat have won $0 per 

Complimentary—With each reel sold cent of all important events at World’s Tournaments. Al! prices. Write for copy ay. 

ie copeen, we give “Bait Oasting, 


ason wo give (Bait Casting fa? Wm.H. Talbot Reel Co., Dept. 10, Nevada, Missouri, U.S.A. 

















ghe rare Fishing Tackle Bargains 
Fly or Bait Rod, wei cece ankt ean ee 


Apart 

and put up in wood form. Fly Rod 1o feet, ‘weight 
6 ozs.; Bait Rod 9 feet, weight 8 ozs. Price each, 
postpaid - - - - - 75¢. 
Trout Flies. special lot, 6 on acard, well tied 
Pinta ncle ty ae g and good quality. Try — 
4 os J a vad = = . 
Live Bait Shedder Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood 
9 Worms shipped anywhere byexpress 
Plenty of good bargains in my FISHING TACKLE 

CATALOG which will be sent jree upon request. 





4 
Price, 8.00 
Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by CHARLES DISCH 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 322 F 
ulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio : 





























al LA THE FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY REEL: &CMiLaMsson. 


IS HAND MADE.STANDARD SINCE 1839. scé4s£0 70 SEWO C47TALOCUE 














Revised and Extended Edition of 


THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


andthe Supplement Miore About the BlacK Bass combined in One Volume 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 


New Matter New Illustrations New Methods New Tackle New Wrinkles Up-to-Date 
led on receipt of price, $3.00 
THE ROBERT CLARHE CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE “BIG ONES” NEVER GET AWAY FROM THE ANGLER 


WHO USES THE 


“EXPERT” 
WOODEN 
MINNOW 


The only artificial minnow that has no screw eyes and has detachable hooks. Made on the plan ** That nothing 
is too good for the Fisherman.” 
angling and fouling absolutely impossible. Hooks can be replaced instantly by hand—no tools required. 
No outfit complete without it. 75c. by mail postpaid. Illustrated booklet free. 


PrP. © WOODS & CO. Dept. Bs Alliance, Ohio 
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*‘Lest we forget’’ taKe 


A “ Harrimac” 
Landing Net 

















on the next fishing trip. With it you will have 
greater success. How many fish have you lost for 
want of one? 

It combines these essential features: Strength, easy 
aljustment, ease and reliability of operation, light- 
ness and durability. Its collapsing net ring (with 
no screws or separate parts to get lost ) made of finely 
tempered steel and beautifully finished in nickel 4 
black rubber enamel, with its fine wood handle, anc 
other superior features, make it a necessary part - 
the fisherman’s outfit. It springs into shape, an 
wherever known it springs into use. Made in different 
sizes for different kinds of fishing. Price, pig 4 
$3.00; other good nets, 75 _cents to $1.25. 
dealers. Send for booklet telling all about it. A so 
about ‘‘Takapart,” ‘‘Expert” and Featherlight 
Reels. Free on request. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH @ BRO. 


19 Prospect St., Newark, N. J- 

















JARVIS FISHING COAT 
- 


onvenient—comfortable—has pockets inside 
and outside for every convenience for a trip 
down the stream. 

Knapsack pocket on the 
back to carry lunch, shoes 
or other bulky articles. 
IT’S SHORT — just laps 

over top of waders. 
Contents of pockets 

can’t get wet 
unless you have 
a to swim. 
yy YOU’LL WONDER 
HOW you ever got 
along without one. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Army Khaki Cloth each $3.50. Heavy 
Tan Duck each $3.00. 
Order One Today. 









aS 








JARVIS S for use 
BAIT with live 

salted or 
HOOK pickeled 





minnows, for trolling, casting or still fishing. 
Holds minnow in natural position; it can’t double up in a lump 
as with other hooks. Just naturally tempts the fish; then hooks 
him. Best catcher ever devised. Per dozen $1.00. 

Send 10c for sample and complete information or ask your dealer. 


W. B. JARVIS CO., Grand Rapids, 7 


28 Canal Street. 


For Wear With Waders ™—" 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


Time has elapsed since then. The mountain 
lion of to-day gets palpitation of the body and 
ancestors at the faintest mention of a man 
with dogs and will climb the tallest tree in his 
congressional district. The hunter’s arduous 
duty, then, is to stroll up and shoot a hole the 
size of a buckwheat cake through the beast. 
There is no more danger than there is in start- 
ing the kitchen fire with gasoline, yet I have 
known men who insisted that at such times 
they felt like a bad case of writer’s cramp, and 
their guns weighed like a hideous past. 


You can imagine the scene, of course—the 
gaunt, sinuous (mountain lions are invariably 
gaunt and sinuous) form of the lion snugly 
crouched on a limb a hundred and eighty- 
seven feet above terra firma, which is the same 
as saying the earth. The guide with the white 
eye chews passionately at his cud and points 
out to you a half-dozen fine points on the crit- 
ter’s hide for you to aim at when you get all 
ready and feel in a mood to act. 


The thunderous reverberations of your 
weapon awake the echoes. At this time of 
day the echoes are most always asleep and any 
unusual noise awakes them. Through the 
dense cloud of noise the big cat can be dimly 
seen falling quite rapidly toward the—terra 
firma. You wait patiently till the dull thud 
tells you that the lion has lit, when you throw 
your hat in the air, cuss, and yell, “Bill, by 
Hang! He’s my meat!” 


In the meantime the dogs have caught him 
on the first bounce, soaked him across to first 
and back to third, whereupon the guide steps 
in rudely and saves the eyebrows, wishbone 
and tassel. 


In some districts the mountain lion is shock- 
ingly timid. I recall with startling distinct- 
ness seeing a coarse, untutored ranchman ap- 
proach the rear end of a lion with a twinkle in 
his eye. The lion protruded from a hillside in 
which the front end was busily engaged in ex- 
cavating for rabbits or hidden treasure. The 
ranchman seized the waving tail and bestowed 
thereon a considerable of a yank. It was the 
same brand of yank you hand out to the cow 
when her fly-sweep circles round and lands 
soggily under your chin at milking time. 


The lion, scenting trouble in his outlying 
districts, squinted back between his hind hocks 
with an interrogatory air. This was the ranch- 
man’s long-looked-for chance and he blew a 
blast of breath so laden with whiskey that it 
fairly staggered into the beast’s face. The 
lion immediately folded up like an accordion, 
touched the ground lightly with his hind paws 
and was seen no more. 


Nevertheless, if you should meet a one-eyed, 
crabbed-looking mountain lion with yellow 
fangs and a tail full of cockleburs, bow grace- 
fully and rub yourself out with a damp sponge. 


_ 
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IF LIVE BAIT will 66 DOW AGI AC "9 MORE “DOW AGIAC” 
ever catch more fish BAITS are sold every 


than a ‘‘Dowagiac’’ Py ae : ear than all other 
artificial minnow, it Artificial Minnow Artificial Casting 


is the exception. 19 S&’ Baits combined. 












times out of ; The “ Dowagiao” 
20, game =) => J Bait Products 
fish ‘strike’ for 1906 are just 

a little hand- 
only to at- somer and more perfect in 
tack the construction than ever 


before. 


lure. 
A piece of painted wood with a fish-hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. ““Dowagiac” baits are the 
result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. Every detail has been carefully worked out and that is 
why the “Dowagiac”’ minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off the other fellow’s bait. 

“Drop @ tine” to us and catch.one of our booklete showing our minnows printed up in their natural colors, 


_Semneel JAS. HEDDON a SON, Dept. 4E Dowagiac, Mich. bed 

















i 
Constantly striving to make our 
fishing rods better, has made 
them best. This <I> brand 


on the reel seat of a fishing 


| PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 





rod is a guarantee of value. 


Not only do we make a complete 
line of fishing rods, but also supply 
everything in tackle. 


aagateed opt pm a quarter of a —, — PRICES RIG HT. UP- 
t n ooks, 

tng ce lg ee gan a wanter af polenta’ qpectaities TO- DAT E CH O D S 

that anglers need. If you wish the most killing artificial 

bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiseger’s Luminous 


Write for Catalogu: 
If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 


CLarRK, Horrocks Co. 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 


formation. UTICA, N. Y. 














AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
<> 


























a dk ee = HIGH GRADE 
THE FRED D. DIVINE co. | .*, , : HAND MADE 


LEBRATED OF SPLIT BAMBOO 





: MANUFACTURERS OF 










BETHABARRA 
A si GREENHART 
ae sBivine R a DAGAMA aad 
4 } LANCEWOOD 
-=—..' QUR SPECIALTY RODS to Order, 


at prices that are reasonable. 


~ The FRED D. DIVINE CO., 76 State Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Magazine 









3 Months 









Then If You Don’t Like It—It Costs You Nothing 


HERE is an old saying that “ you might as well be out of 

the world as out of the style.” A truer saying is this: “ You 
might as well be out of the world as out of touch with the world’s 
progress.” How is it with you? Do you know what is happening 
all over the world? Do you know why China is boycotting America? Why 
Japan is allied with England and why Germany seeks closer relations with 
Russia? Do you want the truth, unbiased and non-partisan, regard- 
ing public questions? the real meaning of great events; who are our 
representative men and women and what they stand for? Would you 
like to know what is going on all over the world? Not the 
crimes, the scandals, the weaknesses of your neighbor, but the significant 
facts of contemporaneous history that, like the straws in the wind, shows whither the 
world is going? All this and much more you can have fora nominal sum; 


or, you can sample it for nothing. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


IS AN ILL STRATED MONTHLY WORLD REVIEW—IT IS A BIG, HANDSOME, ATTRACTIVE 
MAGAZINE AN INSPIRATION AND DELIGHT FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is not a dry-as-dust record of events and is not made up of clippings from other pub- 
It obtains its information from original sources, and as a result is reliable and always up to date. 





lications. 

Its contributors are the foremost men and women of the day. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY well typifies the cheerful, progressive American spirit. While its policy is to build 
up rather than tear down, it does not hesitate to oppose men and measures derogatory to the best interests 
of the people. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as entertaining as fiction. It believes in the 
educational value of pictures, and contains monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events and 
famous places than any other magazine published. It was the first magazine to print regularly many of its 
illustrations IN COLORS. This is a feature in which it excels. The stirring events of the past year have 
demonstrated the necessity of having a readable, well-balanced world review in every home. Why be with- 


out such a publication when you can obtain the best for $1.50 a year? 


If You Don’t Like It—It Costs You Nothing. 

OUR OF FER We believe THE WORLD TO-DAY is needed in every American home, and to 

introduce it we make the following offer: Cut out the coupon below and send it 

to us with $1.50 fora Year's Subscription. When you have had three sample e 
numbers if you decide that you do not want the magazine, if for any reason you are dissatisfied, notify 
us and we will at once return your entire $1.50. You will have had three sample copies FREE, and 
you need not even say WHY you discontinue. We could not make this offer if we were not confident — 
that when you have received three numbers of THE WORLD TO-DAY you will be so well satisfied Pg 
with your purchase that you will not only decide to let your subscription run but you will 








renew it at the end of the year. 
OUR GUARANTEE Upon receipt of $1.50 we agree to send you to any F oa 
address in the United States twelve monthly 2 SO 
= numbers of THE WORLD TO-DAY (begin- ot Oe s 
ning with the current issue). If after you have received three sample copies you decide ° ” es a 
that you do not want the magazine we will at once return your $1.50 and discon- . ry ae rs 
tinue the subscription. . re os 
KEEP THIS GUARANTEE AS YOUR MEMORANDUM a Sohe , 
CUT OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO US TO-DAY is iS of oO Pe"q 

* 2a 2 


THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY - AVG POY 
67 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. : IS Sys 
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The Fraser Canoes 





Combine Staunchaess, Ease in Paddling, Light- 
ness, Durability and Graceful Appearance. 





FOUR NEW MODELS FOR 1906. 
WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH FIRST CLASS. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. 


Lengths 
15 ft. to 
19 ft. 





PRICES $31.50 UP. 
Send for our 1906 Catalogue No. 5. 








THE FRASER HOLLOW SPAR & BOAT CO. 


GREENPORT, Suffolk Co. - Leong {sland, N. Y. 

















OUR BARGAIN-YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





DETROIT BOAT CO. Bee abit endcr. 














MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalied in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OP SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 














—— 


ON’T build your own canoe if you want the real 

pleasure of canoeing. A canoe is either one of two 
things, a source of trouble (that’s when you build it 
yourself) or a source of endless pleasure (that’s when I 
build it). Building canoes and row boats has been my 
business for thirty-one years. That I build the best is 
evidenced by the increasing number I build year after 
year. RUSHTON CANOES are known wherever canoes 
are used, as the lightest, swiftest, strongest, steadiest, 
and the most graceful canoes afloat. 

My “INDIAN GIRL” model promises to be even a 
greater favorite this year than ever before. It is built of 
selected Northern White Cedarand covered with a specially 
prepared canvas andis light, stanch and beautiful. 

Lengths 15, 16, 17, 18 ft. Weights, 56 to 80 Ibs. 
Net price, $32 to $44, f. o. b. cars at Canton, N. Y. 

My illustrated catalogue of canoes and row boats de- 
scribes my other models in detail. It also gives a com- 
plete list of paddles, oars, fittings, etc. Send for it to-day. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 810 Water St., Canton, N. Y. 























Our name plate (as above) guarantees correctness of 
models and quality. All materials are selected care- 
fully and applied by skilled workmen. Variety of models. 
Prices from $28.00 up. Prompt delivery. 

Send NOW jor free illustrated catalog 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle Street, OLD TOWN, ME. 

















Pressed Steel Boats 


The Fastest—Safest— Best Boats Made 
Built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life 
boat. They are bouyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. 
—leak—dry out or sink—are ‘elegant in design and finish. 
boats for family use, summer resorts, parks etc. —endorsed by s-ortsmen, and 
every boat is absolutely guaranteed. Cannot sink. 
Write To:day for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 
The W. H. Mullins Co.,127 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio, 


(Member Hational Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 


Mullins 


They can’t crack 
The ideal pleasure 
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3% and 6-h.p. 
single-cylinder, 
two-cycle 
engine. 


teed. 


\ Watkins Engines of Quality 


ra We want to place our brand new, handsomely illustrated and complete catalog in 
/ the hands of every yacht owner who desires to better the going power, reliability, 
te economy and attractive appearance of his craft. 


Our Marine Gasoline Engines 


from 2 to 12horsepower, represent no obsolete styles, but the very newest patterns 
of assured efficiency and strength—weight only where weight is required. 
under the direction of manufacturers of years of experience in a mode] 
gas and gasoline engine plant, from the very highest grade of material, 
machined by skilled and careful workmen. 
from five to ten hours under full load, before shipment. 
Write to-day for catalog and prices which are bound to interest you. 


The Frank M. Watkins Manufacturing Co. 


Built 


Every engine carefully tested, 
Fully guaran- 


524 Baymiller St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ATLANTIC 


POWER BOATS FOR ALL WATERS 

ATLANTIC FAMILY DORIES; safe, staunch, sea- 
worthy, roomy and comfortable. 

ATLANTIC SPORTING MOTOR DORY SKIFF; 
for fishing and inshore cruising; strong, fast, reli- 
able boats for small parties. 

ATLANTIC SPEED BOATS; staunch, 
style, swiftand manageable; 21 and 23 feet. 

ATLANTIC BOATS FOR BOYS: safe, speedy, 
controllable, dependable. 

ATLANTIC BOATS are Genuine Pleasure Boats 

Write for Free Catalog 21 


THE ATLANTIC CO., Amesbury, Mass. 


Boston Office and Salesroom, 59 Haverhill St. 


correct 





‘ 


} 











OUR LEADER 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “Speedway” gasoline motor 


$425.00 
Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


CAS ERCINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 




















out it, 


than two pounds, 
back. 





BOAT COMFORT ASSURED 


by our folding seat-back, for fisherman and pleasure-seeker. 
Fits any boat-seat; attached or removed instantly. 
no complicated parts to get out of order. 
convenient for any grip. 
Ask your dealer, or sent prepaid, $1.00, any part United States. 
Illustrated pamphlet sent on request. 


SUPERIOR SEAT BACK CO., 413 Belden Ave., Chicago 


No Outfit complete with: 
Stay rod across the back ; 
Size 3x 16 inches folded in bag, weighs less 

Metal parts black japan finish; strong canvas 











Are lighter and more durable than wood. 
over. A revelation in boat eccnstruction. 
bicycle or in buggy, or checked as baggage. 

Cc Handsome catalog, 6c. in stamps. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Puncture-proof; non sinkable; cannot tip 
Can be carried anywhere by hand, on 
When not in use, 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 691 North Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


FOLD UP INTO A 




















If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


CUSHMAN 


You will have no trouble. 





You wilt wia races. 


Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 
power. Simplest engine made. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CUSHMAR MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. 











Just $9450 


for this complete launch. This 
ts not a small rowboat with an 
engine, but a full sized modern 





Power boat. We are the larg- Write 
est manufacturers of Power = er 


boats, canoes, and dinghys in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1286 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Mombers Natl Assn Rost and Eng Mfgrs 













a 
World's Fair. 
Adopted by governments of , Canada and England. 
We supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
1o years. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 
Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 
and others; the best ever published. 15 models to select 





AOME FOLDING BOAT CO., - 








from. Catalog free. Write to-day. 
MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 
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CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTO 


NEW MODEL !I906. 


ENGINE ONLY 


NO VALYES,NO SPRINGS EASY TO BUY 
NO GEARS,NO CAMS EASY TO INSTALL 
NO-THING TO GO WRONG EASY TO OPERATE 


PAB OTANINCR UIE 
AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR 


WRITE FOR CATALOG !-TO-20 H.P. 


DETROIT AUTO-TTARINE (0, EZZ3§ conaktss =: Derkorr rick 
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This is a rod that is ever hailed with delight by the rifleman accustomed to the ordinary “wobbly” joint, rickety 
affair, so utterly unlike this one’s solid, unswerving rigidity 


s will be seen by the accompanying sectional cuts, when its three sections ate screwed home it is as solid as a 
one-piece rod. A long, neatly fitting, steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section 
and imparts to the rod a special rigidity which the .screw, thus relieved of all side strain upon 


Any cleaner will 
fit. Ask your 
dealer for it. 


it, backs up. It 
has two steel 
joints, oe swivel 
at its end and iss: Ga an e 
fitted with hand- cope wrice prepaid, C48 
some cocobola State caliber. 

handle. Two d- @—mmmli LIE, moe | Send for 56-pg. 


tachable tips. catalogue ‘‘C 































































A GAME GETTER 
doesn't allow rust on his gun—'| 
neither does **3-in-one.”” Heavy 
oils and greases cannot prevent 
Mrust because they simply coat 
ithe surface and dry out. 


BUYS STEEL LAUNCH 


| 


S20 ° 
me UPWARDS Ja* PEOPLES PRICES 
DETROIT STEEL BOAT WORKS 
1845 JEFFERSON AVE. DETROIT MICH.USA. 


inks iato the pores o 
he metal, forming a 
delicate, imperceptible 








overcoat that pre- 
- vents rust oF 
tarnish on 












SIXTH EDITION 





m bore, at 
0 e Ss Ca e reu lanyand everyaction@apoint 
Lubricates the maga zine, 






triggers, etc. Our booklet tells 
—a sample proves—both free. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
13 Washington Life Bidg., New York 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, 
Es-United States Deputy Fish Commissionee 


All needful directions for successful trout culture are included 
{n this volume.—Boston Transcript. 

The subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving no de- 
tail of interest to the reader untoucxred.—New York Tribune. 

To all t of trout this book is indespensable.—New 











oa 
York Citizen and Reur d Table. 
The best book on trout culture.—Live Stock Journal, New 


York. | 

The book on Domesticated Trout is recognized by everyone as PNEUMATI Mean 80 much to 
neriaty nse one asosee, ee is = of the the invalid, and 

it known fish culturists living.—New York Fishing Gazette. 

It is the most cong ‘te guide to the art of trout raising ever and “ Perfection ” are so comfortable 
published —Springfield (Mass.) Republican. to well men that 





Mdress LIVINGSTON STONE, CAPE VINCENT, W. Y. | | MATTRESSES ee 


On board a yacht 
or in camp they have no equals as beds, 
life preservers or cushions. They do not 
gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 














Send for price list now 
Sfua ron FREE usrRRe Seta ee ah aa 
c iv OG 
ALL BOATS FITTED WITH WATER TIGHT COMPARTMENTS The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS READY TO Srp. 3 South Street, New York 

















MICHIGAN STEEL BOATCO, ver aur een 














FREE SUGGESTIONS ON CAMPING CONVENIENCES 


OFT. 61n LONG Send for our free catalogue illustrating new goods 
and new ideas in camp furniture and outlits that will 
double the enjoyment and convenience of your 
summer outing. 

We have three interesting books attractively 
illustrated, each containing 136 pages, nicely bound : 
The Camper’s Manual, the Fisherman’s Manual and the 
Sportsman's Manual. They are worth at least 50 cents 
each ; only 30 cents for the three, or 10 cents fer any one delivered to you by mail. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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By the BROOKS System 
10,686 novices—most of them with no tool experience whatever—many of them professional 
men—seeking recreation and exercise—built boats by the Brooks System last year. Over fifty 
per cent, of these have built their second boats. Many have established themselves in the 
boat building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material from a full-sized pattern—you can build 
a Canoe—Row boat—Sailboat—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time—at home, and the 
building will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

THE BROUWKS SYSTEM consists of exact-sized printed paper patterns of every part 
of the boat—with detailed instructions and working illustrations showing each step 
of the work—an iten ized bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns costing from $2.50 up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build all styles of boats—all sizes. 

We also furnish complete boats in the knockdown form—ready to put together. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Complete Catalog Free. 
BOOKS WE ( Usefnl Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price, 25 cts 
PUBLISH { The Principle and Operation of Marine Gasoline Motors. Price, 26 cts. 


BROOHS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 805 Ship Street, BAY CITY, MICH. U.S.A. 
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The Finest Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds on 
the Continent 


THE FAMOUS FRENCH RIVER AND MUSKOKA DISTRICT IN CANADA 
ON THE NEW BRANCH OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 





The Wild-Wood Lodge Company of Canada is incorporated for the purpose of build- 
ing hotels, hunting and fishing lodges in this district and practically controls 250 square 
miles of the best game and fish territory. 

A limited amount of stock is for sale at $10.00 per share. 

All subscribers will be allowed special rates in any of the hotels, hunting and fishing 
lodges operated by this Company. 

This is a chance to spend your vacation every year in the heart of the best game 
country at little expense and at the same time secure a profitable investment. Some of 
the leading sportsmen in America and Canada are iaterested in this project. For 
further particulars address 

Cc. J. BAGULEY, Pres., 
334 West 19th Street, New York City. 
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You will find plenty of second-hand Lenses of all makes on the market 


SELDOM A GOERZ 


Draw your own conclusion! 


@ - 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


52 Union Square, New York, and Heyworth Building, Chicago 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG 
































Now Is Camera Time 


@ The publishers of this magazine would like to see 
photographs suitable for use in its pages. Such 
subjects as camping, fishing and hunting are specially 
desired. ‘Those accepted will be paid for at regular 
rates. Enclose postage for return in case not 
available. 
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W ny not take those little shooting and fishing trips om a 
**“WAGNER'’’? Save catfare and livery, and add 100 per 
cent. to your sport. Write for Descriptive Catalogue and our 
Booklet the “ Verdict." Agents wanted. 


Wagner Metorcycle Co., 325 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Agency, 1900 Broadway, New York City 








2,777 


1,000,000 OF 1 CENT 


Does it cost YOU more than this per copy, for 
erfect copies of your correspondence or other papers? 
if it does, it is too much; either you are paying too 
high a price for your ¢ arbon, or you are using a very 
poor quality. Our ‘'Vacufloss”’ will do it for this 
or better we will 








If your dealer won't furnish it, 


send you a box of 108 sheets on recei pt of $3 Try 

1 dozen sheets; if not as claimed, return balance at 
pt expense and we will refund your $3 Give size 
of sheet and color—84 x 11 or 8 x 13, blue, black or 
purple. 


Vacuo-Static Carbon Co. 
910 PLATT ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















Get in line to-day 


by sending for new spring bargain lists, 
containing some of the biggest values in 


lenses and cameras we have ever offered. 
The choicest bargains go to the early 
ones. You can’t afford to miss them. 


We develop films, any size, for 5c. 


per roll. No matter where you are — 
try us. 8x10 bromide enlargements 
25c., sent by mail anywhere. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 


49 West 28th Street, New York City 
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Chiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
T Th ! Ifyou can't buy C ia your neighb 
ry cml hoed send us ten ceats fora sample packet. 
Any jobber wil] supply sterekeepers with Chielets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, U. 6. A., and Toronto, © 





Ince 


IF YOU HAD TO STAND 
ON YOUR HEAD TO SHOOT, 
YOU WOULDNT BRING 
HOME MUCH GAME 


For thesame reason you can hunt photographically to 
better advantage by having an 


Auto Graflex Camera 


A Grafiex shows the full-size picture at the very instant 
of exposure, and RIGHT SIDE UP. The ideal outfit 
for high-speed work. Send for Catalogue. 

FOLMER & SCHWING CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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WEA INI 











2. FLANNIGAN: ‘Oh, there yez is, ye smart elick, hoidin’ behind rae tree. Coom out from 
there. Ot see yez!”’ 


HUNTER (x) @s) 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FINEST PRODUCT OF THE 
STILL -—THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAMAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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j USH—dash—splash—and your bar cocktail is 
P ready. How can it be good, except by chance? 
CLUB COCKTAILS are measured, with 


careful precision, from the finest liquors, then aged. 
° ° ° Every bottle must be perfect. You are as sure of 
Do You Live in the City, perfection as we are anxious for your continued 
? orders. What does the bartender care? 
Suburbs or Country ? Insist on CLUB COCKTAILS. 


Just strain throuch cracked ice and serve. 


Seven varieties: Manhattan, Martini, 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York—each one delicious— 
of all good dealers. $ $ H 


: G. F. HEUBLEIN BROS. Sole Proprietors 
Outd Ooo rs | Hartford New York London 
cid sind " ‘ ‘ , —— 


fin Excellent Opportunity 


TO EARN MONEY 


No matter where you live you 
should read our new magazine 

















A Magazine of the Out- 
of -Doors for Everybody. 





The “Country Home, Farm and 

Garden’’ Department conducted We desire to obtain the services of 
E ; energetic workers all over the United 

by Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur, States and Canada 


author of ‘‘A Self-supporting 
If you are not employed, or if you 


"9 aI » f, ¢ iC- 
Home, will be found partic howe space tine, we will pay vou 
ularly interesting to country and well to represent us in your vicinity, 


suburban residents. 
We shall be pleased to mail a To students, teachers and others 
who would turn their vacations into a 


sample copy to anyone interested money-getting instead of a money- 
spending season, our proposition will 
appeal with particular force. 

Ten Cents a Copy 


One Dollara Year @Previous experience is not necessary. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


FIELD AND STREAM, INC., 
PUBLISHERS Circulation Dept, OUTDOORS 
35 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 35 West 2ist Strect, NEW YORK 


aaa { 
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Send for 
** Challenge of the 


Mountains.” 


Near Lake Louise Hotel, in the Canadian Rockies, is this wonderful Morain Lake. 
Words fail to tell of the beauty of this region, which is one of the scenic marvels of 
the world. Here a most delightful vacation may be enjoyed. A paradise for 
the mountaineer, geologist, naturalist and mineralogist. 


COMFORTABLY REACHED BY THE LUXURIOUS TRAINS OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR rassencer TraFFic ManaceR MONTREAL. 
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Rabies Raised in Greenhouses 
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SUNLIGHT TO HEAT YOUR HOME—BUILD STRONG SUPERB BODIES 























The Building of Physical Culture City 


A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS TO WHICH MY PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
IS RELIGIOUSLY DEVOTED 
Years ago I lost my respect for so-called authorities. I was weak, miserable, emaciated. Various doctors took 


my money, but I received no benefit. There was the turning point. 1 began to think for my a ue aedie. 
gradually evolv 


myself in the various natural means of building health, and in proof of the accuracy of the theories, 
I built such a pov eal physique that I secured a world-wide reputation as an athlete. 

Having no respect for authorities, my magazine is therefore a 
part of myself. It is without precedence in the publishing world. 
It attracted attention from the first issue, and is now read monthly 
by over a half million people. My magazine is leading a reform 
for a cleaner, stronger and nobler manhood and womanhood. 
In it, I am trying to annihilate the world’s greatest curses—prudish- 
ness, corsets, muscular inactivity, gluttony, drugs, alcohol and 
tobacco 

Iam “yA engaged in the building of what I term a PHYSICAL 
CULTURE CITY. For this purpose I bought 2,000 acres of land, 
about 40 mi fa *s from New York, on which there is a lake of ne< arly 
roo acres. I] expect to build a City free from saloons, tobacco shops, 
lrug stores and all other Semnereteans influences. 

am trying to solve the problem of heating my HOME with 

SUNL i xHT. I do not Premed xin = s Ba ficult. I exy ~ ml to give 
readers of my magazine the results of this experimer ntatio 

I believe that BABIES ARE KIL 'L ‘ D BY THE THOUS ANDS 
by wrong methods. To prove this theory accurate and for my own 
personal eget I am adopting from twenty to thirty infants of 
from six to twelve months of age. These babies will be secured 
from large Cities, one from e .. h. Il intend to publish various articles 
describing my methods of leveloping these infants. Their home 
will be more like a green! house than an ordinary dwelling. 

I be li ieve ti “ any human being can possess a strong, superb body 
is willing ma the efforts required. 
MEN’ 'S DEPARTMENT. -Each issue of my magazine contains 
profusely illustratei articles of exercises for men Arthur Duffey, 
the world-renownei athlete, conducts the Department devoted to 
the world of Athletics. He is also writing a series of articles about 
professionalism in Amateur Athletics 


THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT there appears monthly exercises 





if he 


for remedying defects ani building a strong, beautiful body. Also 
a oan Column, wherein replies to all queries are made, and a 
—— weekly menu of healthful foods, with recipes 


OYS AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT consists of various exercises 

of A... # value for boys and girls 

STORIES. —I[ am running a weird and wonderfully interesting serial 
story, in which are picture ithe habits and character of the inhab- 
itants of Jupit 

MEDICAL ‘AND OTHER QUACKS.—Years ago I started the cru- 
sade against medical quacks. The justice of my conte ntions has been 
recognized by other publications, bates medical quackery is doomed. 
Our monthly articles on quackery are of striking interest. 

SPECIAL OFFER—VALUABLE TREATISES FREE 

To introduce my PHYSICAL CULTURE magazine, I am 
giving to — oer a —_ home, drugless treatment for any 
of the usual complaints, or a lesson that will enable anyone to 
develop any part of his body, or instructions for remedying any of Bernarr Macfadden 
the common physical defects. 

The price of my magazine is ten cents a copy, or $1.00 per year. Upon receipt of $1.00 we will put you on 
our list for a yearly subscription, and imme diately forward you the treatise or instructions you might desire. I 
not satisfactory, after receiving the magazine and treatise, your money will be refunded without question. I do not 
want your money until satisfied. If interested, I will send a back number, free of charge, to your address, upon 
receipt of the coupon, herewith attached. 


BERNARR MACFADDEN, Editor and Publisher, 

Main Office: Physical Culture City, Spotswood P. O., N. J. 

Flatiron Bldg. 337 Marquette Bidg. 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet St., E. C, 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO LONDON 














Please 
send me 
free copy of 
the PHysicaL 
CuLTURE MaGazINE 


NOTE—Bernarr Macfadden is the author of fifteen novels and works 
of instructions ranging from 150 to 500 pages in size. He started the Physical 
Culture Restaurant Company, which has restaurants located in a number of 
large cities where pure, strength-building foods are served. He organized 
and personally conducted the two Physical Culture Exhibitions held for a week 
at Madison Square Garden, New York. He conducts a large school for edu- 
cating Physical Culture Specialists. . 

F. & S. May, '06 
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GUNTERS 
An Itlustrated Magazine Of 
ROMANTIC FICTION 
GUNTER'S is the single exponent of clean, Romantic fiction a 


in the magazine field It enters on its second year as a new 


and attractive proposition to the general advertiser. 


GUNTER’S editor is Archibald Clavering Gunter—the man 


who wrote “ Mr, Barnes of New York,” “ Mr. Potter of Texas,” 
“Miss Nobody of Nowhere,” and other world-famous novels: 
of which more than ten million copies have been sold. 


GUNTER’S purpose is to give monthly a collection of absorb- 


ing stories — clean, refreshing, Romantic — something-doing 
stories. Mr. Gunter knows the best story tellers of the day and 
the best of their tales will come to GUNTER’S. 


GUNTER’S will be illustrated by life artists whose pictures 


tell stories in themselves. 


GUNTER'S field is unlimited—it is for everyone who likes to 


read clean, absorbing stories attractively presented. 


TS -cIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING INFORMATION ON REQUEST, 





ADVERTISIN 


3 East 14th Street, New York 














Please say you saw it 


in. Field and Stream 
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PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00} <= =? 


“* The Aristocrat of 


PALMER'S 
Pipe Tobacco 


That full, substantial, nutty 
flavor which real smokers 
want most, comes alone from 


Easy Payment Plan—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You 
Combination Baker | 

O- H |-O and Steam Cooker | 
With two doors 


Very convenient for camping parties, 
as can be used on camp fires. 


ADVANTAGES 





it Whistles 
Prices $2.00 
to $9.50 






1. Cooks entire meal over one >. %s Toh; e V 
burner, any style stove. I alm er 5 I obacco. You 
2. Saves 50 per cent. in fuel. can’t get it in any other. 
3- Nee Cannot be burned. Men are continually 
" ay jays stez x : - 
food always steaming hot. || [] changing from one tobacco to another be- 
ing meal. : cause artificially-flavored mixtures do not 
6. Epves ” Der cent. in food. satisfy. Palmez’s is the only tobacco that 
- cammeminek iis hen gives real, steady, luxurious satisfacti mn. 
cent. in meat bills. It takes hold of your finer taste and doesn’t 
ae ; 8. Steam cooked food always J | let go, because there is nothing in it to 
a : easily digested. Cures dys- tire vou 
pepsia. 7™, i — . 
9. Saves 50 per cent. in doctor’s bills. The full, sweet, natural juices are entirely 
10. Cooker once anea wi cook entire meal from soup to preserved by my clean, slow, valuable pro- 
- ines aoe Can't overcook. cess of curing and blending the finest 
12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook Turkish and American products. Does 
out of a poor one. No mistakes. { not bite. Always fresh and moist. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE No. 91 (Medium’, 50c. and $1.25 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
Write now and start in business for yourself before 
your territory is given to another. 


THE OHIO COOKER Co., 


733 Jefferson Avenue, TOLEDO, O. 


No. 57 (Mild), 40c. and $1.00 


Mailed postpaid. Send money-order, stamps 
or currency 


J. WARD PALMER, I114 S. 47:h St., Philadelphia 

















































Trusses to Measure A Boy’s Summer 













guaranteed to give you. perfect 
comfort. Hundreds of ruptured 
persons are wearing our All 
eather Truss— they have tried it 
and found it perfect. 
It is the perfect truss because it fits you—because 
it is adjustable, and can be drawn just tight enough 
to be comfortable—because it is made of the Finest 
Satin Leather, and weighs only four ounces. 
If you will send at once for order and measure- 
ment blanks, we will make to your measure and ship | 


you one of our Al-Leatior Liar nea Wear it web on a ues —_ 
days, then send us $5 if satisfactory—if unsatisfac- | 
tory return the Truss. Write at once for measurement blank. | CULVER SUMMER NAVAL SCHOOL 
| 
| 
| 


pleasure and giving big return 


of-war cutters for  illustratec 
catalogue, address 








Superintendent's Office, 


THE ALL-LEATHER TRUSS CO., 819 Main St., Greeley, Col On Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 








The All-Leather Truss An aimless summer may 

is made for you—it is | . C) do more harm than nine 

made to your measure and it is Pie 4 months of study and sys- 
f tem can correct Culver 


Summer Naval School gives a boy 
healthy out-door life teeming with 


in health, muscle, and genuine 
refreshment. Tutoring in any 
study. Interesting things of the 
sailor's calling taught in U S. Man 


Ss 
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Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CourcHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc 
t 1 -tlective treatment 
ies are the best o} 





NERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 






The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven t 
known to medical science tor restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of ih 
their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we 


l rice, ONE DOLLAR per Box, by Sealed Mail. 


No Humbug, C.O.D., or Treatment Scheme 
ol Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidn o 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: person and received much benefit, so 1 will € * aoe five dollars and will ask you t 1¢ as much as you can 
by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I ha 1 
years. Il am prescribing your Hypophosphites ot Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation ours sincerely, Dr. T. J. W 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility -ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. "'ABUISHED 


securely sealed. 5 
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SELECT ANY BOOK 
FROM THE 
LIST PRINTED BELOW 





OPEN TO READERS 
FOR THREE WEEKS 












































$2.10 





$210 
The Best Combination gf 1906 


THE BIGGEST BOOK AND MAGAZINE OFFER 
Make out a subscription order as printed below for The Metropolitan 
Magazine for one year (subscription price $1.80) and add 15 cents additional 
and 15 cents for postage ($2.10 in all) and we will send you your own choice 
from the list below of any Tabard Inn Exchangeable Book. That is the Maga- 
zine for a year and a New Book for $2.10. 








FORM of ORDER Suu 





1906 






| 

| 

THE TABARD INN LIBRARY | 

1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 

Dear Sirs:—I enclose herewith $2.10 for which you will enter my name for | 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE (or one year beginning with the 

number, and send me by mail prepaid a new copy of the following Book 

' ee ie ; the Book to be in a Tabard Inn Case and 

TO BE EXCHANGEABLE FOREVER at any Tabard Inn Library in the United 

States. 

















Full Address ___ 










Make Your Book Selections from the Following List. All Late Books or New Editions 












1. The House of Mirth. Edith Wharton, || II. The Call of the Wild. London. 

2. The Gambler. Mrs. Thurston. || 2. The Hon. Peter Sterling. Ford. 

3. Hearts and Masks. Harold MacGrath. || 143. The Kindred of the Wild, Roberts. 
4. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. | 14 The Long Arm. S. M. Gardenhire. 
5. Fair Margaret. F. Marion Crawford. 15. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
6. The House of 1000 Candles. Nicholson. | 16. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
7. The Wheel of Life. Ellen Glasgow. || 47. The Prisoner of Zenda. Hope. 

8. The Westerners. Stewart Edward White. || 18. Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 

9. In Old Bellaire. Mary Dillon. | 19 The Virginian. Owen Wister. 

10. The Czar’s Spy. Wm. LeQueux. || 20. The Prospector. Ralph Connor. 





NOTE.—THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE is taking front rank among the leading popuiar 
magazines of the country. No magazine offers a better list of contributors; none offers 
more beautitul illustrations ; few, if any offer, articles of such wide popular interest. Look 
up any number on the news stand and judge for yourself. The Magazine may be sent to a 


different address from your own if you wish. 
1611 Chestnut Street 


Address: The Tabard Inn Library, Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
FIELD aw STREAM 


15 CENTS A COPY $ $ $1.50 A YEAR 











Monthly 
One-page . ..... .. . $80.00 


ee 40.00 
Quarter-page. . . ..... 20.00 
Eighth-page . . ...... 10.00 
NN 5k ew ee we a G 6.00 

By contracting to use three full pages within 
one year a discount of 10 per cent. may be obtained. 
This space may be used as desired, but must be 
used within the year. 


Prices for covers, preferred positions and inserts 
furnished on application. 





§ Definite contracts must be made to secure benefit 
of the three-page discount. 


{ 5 per cent. discount for cash within ten days. 








FIELD ano STREAM, Inc. 


35 WEST TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK. 









































Anatomically accurate reproductions of animats in 
their wild state. Correspondence solicited. 


EDW. W. DEMING’S STUDIO 
5 MacDougal oe ws Sq. 
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COLLAR BUTTONS 
USED THE WORLD OVER 
by those who know where they 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. [If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 


HREMENTZ & CO. 
71 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Pes 
















MAINE WOODS 
Me Sheatig st Png dtr o ter a 
<< 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: FigELD AND STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
ddress: PrexKski.1, N. Y. 











ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the st ing out 
of corns and bunions, It?s the greatest 
comfort discovery oftheage. Allen's 
Foote: Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. _Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 5c. Do not accept any subsii- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
ROTHER GRAYS SWART POW, 
{hs e best medicine for Feverish, sic! 
“mse, hildren. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 
use llen’s Trial Package FREE. Address, 
oot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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it 


in Field and Stream 
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RYE WHEAT AND BARLEY FOODS 


YOU SHOULD SEND AT ONCE FOR ONE OF OUR ASSORTED CASES. 


Enough Cereal foods, Pancake, Alour and coffee to provide the breakfast 
meal of a good sized family for a month for $1.00. Only 25c. per week. 














No, 1. OUR SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER No. 3, OUR SPECIAL $4.10 OFFER 
. pkgs. Mead’s Flaked Rye. 10 2-lb. pkgs. Mead’s Flaked Rye. 
. pkgs. Perfection Rye Coffee. S 1-Ib. pkgs. Perfection Rye Coffee. 
2 he 8 2-lb. pkgs. Cream of Barley. 
. pkg. U. S. Rolled Macaroni Wheat. 5 2-lb. pkgs. U. S. Rolled Macaroni Wheat. 
. pkg. Cream of Barley. 2 5-lb. pkgs. Mead’s Fancy Barley Flour. 
" -ad’s Barley F . 1 10-lb. pkg. Fancy Wheat Graham. 
» pug. Mead's Barley Flour. 1 10-lb. pkg. Fancy Golden Corn Meal. 
1 1-lb. pkg. Fancy Pearl Barley. 
36 full weight pkgs. 
35 Ibs. World’s Choicest Cereals. 


. pkg. Fancy Pearl Barley. 
weight pkgs. 
19 Ibs. World's Choicest Cereals. : ‘ 








No. 2. SPECIAL $2.25 OFFER, HALF OF SPECIAL OFFER No. 3. 





If in the special offers you wish more or less of any of the items kindly tell us which you 
want the most of and we will see that you get the full value of your money in making the 
changes. If you wish to know further concerning our goods, {3g§™ Write us to-day. “3g 


OUR GUA RANTEE If you buy any of our goods direct from us or from any dealer and find that 
they have been in any way misrepresented and are not absolutely first class 
we will take them off your hands and refund your money. _ It’s left entirely with you. We know our goods are 


perfect or we could not afford to make such a guarantee. We guarantee unconditionally every word contained in 
our advertisement. 








FREIGHTS.—We always procure the lowest pcssible rates for our customers and will gladly have any overcharge 
in freights corrected should any occur. 








A pound package of any of the above goods will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Please remember that there is a valuable coupon in every package of our goods giving you an opportunity to 
provide yourselves with some of Rogers Sterling Silver Plated Spoons and special pieces. We are not in any Trust. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Dept F. MINNESOTA. 
CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHETE Nercncy in Aavance 


» We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 








YOU NEED THIS- BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 





MONTHLY Payments 

In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and ici Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
,~ pec Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 

















A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read caveliine, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It tains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 





WING 
& SON 


350-362 W. I3th 
St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 




























WING & SON 


360-362 W. Thirteenth St. New York 
19866———-37th YEAR——1905 
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3. Ape: ‘ Hello, old man.! Glad to see you. I don’t know who you are, but your face seems 
familiar.” 





A Perfect Scotch Whiskey 


Sleeping thro’ the years necessary 
for its awakening use 


Not adrop of D. & J. McCallum’s 
“Perfection ”’ is bottled until it has 
had at least 20 years of careful ageing, 
curing and mellowing, under most 
expert and scientific supervision. 


That is why it was the sole 
favorite at all functions during the 
visit of the King and Queen to 
Edinburgh, May, 1903. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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SPRING NEEDLE 


DERBY RIBBED 


UNDERWEAR 


ALLOWS PERFECT FREEDOM OF THE MUSCLES 


Particularly elegant and easy-fitting. It is made of the remarkably elastic Spring 
Needle fabric, which is knitted on machines of our own invention and manufac- 
ture, and is the result of twelve years of experimenting on the part of the 
manufacturers who alone possess the secret of its wonderful permanent elasticity 
and durability. This peculiar elasticity is the source of the utmost comfort and 
satisfaction. Cooper's underwear from first to last maintains the same rich, 
silky teel, and easy, comfortable and natural fit. 

Union and two-piece suits in all 

the various sizes, weights and colors. 
All the genuine Cooper's Spring Needle underwear bears this 
trade-mark. Ask your dealer for it, and insist upon it, or you 
may get the kind purported to be “‘just as good.” 


Handsome Booklet on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND MILES IN A HOUSE BOAT 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


THE LURE OF THE ROAD 


By Charles Wisner Barrell 


A TRIP THROUGH THE ADIRONDACKS ON FOOT 
A THREE MONTHS’ VACATION FOR $50 
WINDOW AND PORCH GARDENS 


How to make them and care for them 
THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY HOME 


These are only a few of the Golden contents of the 


MAY NUMBER OF OUTDOORS 


‘““A feast of reason and a flow of soul’’ on every page. 
Order a copy now of your newsdealer so that you 
will be sure to get it. 


$!.00 Yearly * . * 10 cents a copy 
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ST. LOUIS 


HE crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car that embodies all the 

latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. It is the dependable car of the season — 

easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, powerful, and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before 
purchasing your car. It will pay you. 

MOTOR.—Four cylinder vertical, under hood, water cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H. P. 

TRANSMISSION.—Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. A\ll shifts made with one lever. 

CONTROL.— New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle control placed con- 
veniently under stearing gear. DRIVE. --Bevel gear. BRAKES.—Three, will hold car at any grade. Two con- 

trolled by feet, one by lever at side of car. WHEEL BASE.—110 inches. 

' SPEED.—4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. FRAME.—Pressed Steel 
Carries five passengers comfortably, beautifully finished, luxuriously 
upholstered. Fully equipped, $2,500. 
Our type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4 cylinder, 
water cooled, 30-40 Actual H.P. 104 inch wheel 
base. Is a beauty. Price, $2,200. 
White to-day for new illustrated 
descriptive catalog giving full 
details of both types and men- 
tion edition J 


St. Louis Motor 
Car Co. 
PEORIA = ILL. 


General Sales Office: 
1229-1231 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













Branch Salesrooms 
a all the leading cities. 


TYPE XVI 


32-36 ACTUAL H.P. 
Touring Car, Price $2500. 
** Rigs That Run” ME 
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ORIENT Friction Drive BUCKBOARD 


Lowest Priced Motor Car in the World 





ss 
A Remarkable 400 
Motor Car for 

4 H.P. Air-Cooled. Weight 550 Ibs. Gasoline consumption, one gallon to 35 
miles. Oil consumption, one pint in 90 miles. Maximum power, 40 to I. 
Will climb grades and drive through sand that no other motor car, of any 
horsepower, can negotiate. Speed capacity, 25 miles an hour. Numerous 


speeds forward and reverse. Active agents desired for unassigned territory. 
Write for new 1906 catalogue and agency proposition. 


Waltham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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A Change of 
Ownership 


The publishers of FIELD AND 
STREAM have bought the subscription 
list and name of OUTDOORS, formerly 
published by Outdoors Company, at 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUTDOORS under the new manage- 
ment has been entirely changed in form, 
the type pages being made up of three ten- 
inch columns (420 agate lines to the 
page), each column 2 5-8 inches wide. 
The magazine as it now appears is printed 
on very fine coated paper, in large type, 
and is profusely illustrated throughout. 
The policy of OUTDOORS is to cater to 
the popular demand for a practical illus- 
trated magazine devoted to country and 
farm life, recreation, and the great out-of- 
doors in general without specializing in 
any sports. The price of the magazine is 
10 cents per copy and $1.00 per year. 


There has been a steadily increasing de- 
mand for OUTDOORS since its first is- 
sue (March) under our management. 
Aggressive methods, without adopting 
cut-rate subscription and _ clubbing 
schemes, are in operation, and we confi- 
dently believe that OUTDOORS will 
meet with great public appreciation and 
thereby gain the largest circulation of any 
magazine of its class. 


The present advertising rate is 25c. per 
agate line for inside space. Advertisers 
contracting for a minimum of 1,000 lines 
to be used within one year are entitled 
to 10 per cent. discount. We will be 
pleased to send a copy of OUTDOORS 
to anyone interested. 


—__ - 
=_—_ 


Field and Stream, Inc. 


35 West 2ist Street 
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. Touring Car, $2,500 


Model H, 30 bh. 
mps not included.) 


f. o, b, Detroit. ( 


Thorough mechanical 
finish—so fine and mi- 
nutely wrought as to 
bespeak more than ordi- 
nary pains and skill— 
is one of the many feat- 
ures that make 
the 


notable 
for its smooth- 
ness of running and 
virtually trouble-proof in its con- 
struction. This carefulness of 
building, coupled with mechanical 
principles of proven correctness, 
result in never-failing dependa- 
bility of service—in surprising 
economy of maintenance. 
Cadillac value is most apparent 
under the severer tests of travel. 
Ask your dealer to give you a 
demonstration. His address and 
illustrated Booklet 
request. 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Mode! L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


U _ssent on 


Fieid and Streuin 
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20 H.P. ee Cae /ae , {0 H.P. 
Touring Car _ — Tourabout 
$1,450 $780 


Whether you are a motor expert 
of a motor “greenhorn,” the 


MAXWELL is the car for you. 


The mechanical perfection of its every detail and the 
proven correctness of the “ doctrine ”’ on which its con- 
struction is based make it appeal to the practical motorist, 
who knows solid worth when he sees it. 

Its extreme simplicity and ease of operation recom- 
mend it at once to the novice who wants an automobile 


+4 


to “ride in” and not to tinker with. 


Write to Department 24 for Catalogue 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 


MEMBERS AMERICAN MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. Main Office and Plant: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., New York, N. Y. Morrison-Tyler Motor Co., Boston, Mass 
Maxwell-Briscoe McLeod Co., Detroit, Mich. Maxwell Garage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., Chicago, Ill. W. Willcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Richard Irvin & Co., Foreign Representatives. } 
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The Right Car at the Right Price 

There is a system of rigid tests and thorough inspection of each 
part and feature of the Rambler cars, whereby every possible weak 
spot is found in the factory, not on the road. 

This system covers every step from the design and selection of 
the raw material to the finished product and begets a car that is 
right and stays right without tinkering and adjustment. 

If this, in connection with abundant power, elegant appearance 
and simplicity of control, appeals to your judgment we invite your 
most critical examination of our Model 14. 

In it is embodied every modern feature that has proven worthy 
of adoption and the facilities of the largest automobile plant in the 
world enable us to present it at a price far below anything approach- 
ing it in quality and equipment. 

Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue ceenneueeds Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad Street 
San Francisco, 125131 Golden Gate Avenue 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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EVERY PROGRESSIVE GENTLEMAN SHOLLD KNOW 
‘*THE GILLETTE”’ will give him a shave as close, as Clean, and as satisfactory as 
his barber can. 
SHAVE YOURSELF AND SAVE TIME, MONEY AND WORRY. 
** THE GILLETTE”’ Blade is of fine, flexible, wafer steel that shaves. 


12 BLADES. 24 KEEN EDGES. 


20 to 40 quick and comfortable shaves from each blade. 


Triple Silver-Plated Set, with 12 blades ° . $5.00 

Quadruple Gold-Plated Set, with 12 blades : ° - 10.00 

Quadruple Gold-Plated Set, with 12 blades and monogram - - ° 12.00 

Standard Combination Set, with shaving brush and soap in triple silver-plated holders 7 50 

Other Combination Sets in silver and gold, up to - - - - - 50.00 

Standard packages of ten blades, having 20 sharp edges, for sale by all dealers at the 
uniform price of 50 cents, 


NO BLADES EXCHANGED OR RESHARPENED. 
The Simplest, Easiest and Most Satisfactory Shaving Device in the World. 
Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers: 
ASK TO SEE THEM AND FOR OUR BOOKLET. WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Gillette 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING 
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UNDERWOODS ORIGINAL 











“BRANDED WITH THE DEVIL, BUT FIT FOR THE GODS.” 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 

Underwood's Original Deviled Ham makes sandwiches that fairly melt in your mouth, and is 
delicious as a relish to fish and game cooked over the camp fire. Made only of the finest sugar cured 
ham and the choicest of spices: —always the same. If you want pure deviled ham, call for 
U nderwood’s, and look on the can for the little red devil. 

Some kinds of so called Deviled Ham retail for 10 cents per $ lb. can — Underwood's sells for 
more than twice as much. 

Try it and you will see why! 

No sham in Underwood's, but All Ham. — That's tne reason. 

Avoid imitations: buy the Genuine Original Red Devil Brand, for sale by ali first-class grocers. 
If your grocer does not keep it, send his name and 15 cents and we will send you a $ lb. can. 


WILLIAM ONDER WOOD CO., « # = Boston, Mass. 





THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

















The American Boy—the Outdoor Girle—the 
Occasional Shooter—the Ardent Sportsman— 
the Expert Sharpshooer—ALL SHOOT 


Stevens Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols 


We make ARMS suitable for every requirement—the 
most extensive and varied output of one manufacturer 


Your local merchant handles the 
Stevens. Askhim If youcannot ob- Send for 140-page illustrated Catalog. 
tain our popular models, we ship direct, a luable M 1 of Ref 
express prepaid, upon receipt of Ca:- n invaluable anual oO! eference 
alogue price for all who shoot or are going to, 

Our attractive 5-Color Aluminum Hanger will be mailed anywhere for 106, 
in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL CO. 


400 Oak Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. Ac 
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